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IS THE FIRST PHrLIPPIC OF DEMOSTHENES 
ONE ORATION, OR COMPOSED OF TWO? 



Jn.owEVER great the services mav be which criticism has ren- 
dered to classical literature, by clearing the works of the ancients 
from the adulterated additions intruded on them in the times of 
the decay of letters^ and also from the dross and tarnish impart* 
ed to them in the times of ignorance and barbarity, yet it has 
frequently become a knife which has gone to the quick^ and 
which has not rarely cut aWay whole vital parts. This remark 
iba^ be applied to the first Philippic of Demosthenes. Leiandj 
in his Biography of Philip, was the first who divided this ora- 
tion into two parts,^ and thus made it deformed and lifeless. 
He was followed by Gillies, and the authority of this famous 
historian caused considerable credit to be given to that opinion ; 
it was more fully developed by the renowned philologist Jacobs 
at Gotba^ in his translation of the political orations of Demos- 
thenes, and carried on to that degree of perfection of which it 
was susceptible, by Riidiger in his edition of some orations of 
Demosthenes. (Demosthenis Philippica prima, Olynthiacie 
tres, et de Pace, &c. ed. C. A. Riidiger. Lipsice, 1818.) It is 
to be feared, that this opinion will prevail with that great part 
of the philologists, who attach more importance to authorities 
than to their own examination. We have pronounced our opi- 
nion on this hypothesis ; we think that it disgraces one of the 
finest works of the immortal orator, and converts a productioi^ 
which is extremely powerful and full of life^ into two poor and 
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2 On the first Philippic 

helpless cripples. We shall first examine and refute the reason- 
ing on which this hypothesis Ts 1)uilt; we shall then propose oar 
counler arguments^ We^ of course^ take the hypothesis in its 
iinproved shape* \ ; 

vl; Refutation of the airguments. - 

The above-mentioned critics contend^ '' that the first Philip- 
pic is composed of two distinct orations ; the former terminat- 
ing with 7F0O0U avihii^ff/ p^AB* {ed» Iteiske); the latter com- 
mencing, of course^ with u jx^v r^if^els, £ oivSgts 'Aiv^vam, x. r, X.; 
each referring to different times and objects j the first to the 
intended surprisal of Thermopylae by Philip; the subject of the 
second is probably^ the security of the istes and towns of tie 
Hellespont" 

'^ In the first part/' say these critics^ " Demosthenes speaks 
of raising an army^ furnishing the provisions, and pointing out 
|fae funds, but he speal^s at a tiine when war hod not yet coBt 
menced ; in the second party on the contrary, be s|)eak8 of a 
period when war had actually cotnmenced on the part of the 
Athenians, and when the disasters occasioned thereby were the 
cause of the orator's exhortations to carry it on more success^ 
fully/^ This argument is quite immaterial. The circumstance 
of Demosthenes speaking in the first part of armaments a^ains( 
Philip, but in the second of disgrace already suffered by the 
Athenians, proves nothing ; for it may be answered, that the 
Orator has rejected these considerations in the second part ffoni 
Oratdrical reasons. Only the following question is here ofgreat 
moment: whether hostilities had taken place between rhilip 
and the Athenians, before the march of the former to Thermo^ 
pylse? We may, we think, dispense with proving ^he fact Of 
these previous hostilities, related by Justin, Diodorusi and s^ 
frequently alluded to by Demosthenes and ^chines. Wha| 
avails it, therefore^ to add further: ^' that in the first part no 
knention is made of the idle and fruitless decrees of the Athe- 
nians against Philip, but only in the second ;'' since, in fact, all 
these decrees occur in a period previous to the events at Ther- 
mopyl^? (Cf. concerning these decrees, Olynth. i. Olynth. 11^ 
Phil. II.) What imports it to add, 'Uhat in the second part, 
where ihe orator speaks of the misfortunes caused by the mer- 
cenary troops, and of the injustice tp the commanders, heprO- 
babiy hinted at recent events subsequent to the affair of Ther^ 
mopylae ;" since the Athenians had for a long time made war i4 
this way, and Demosthenes himself, m his oration ^spI <njyro£ep^f 
had already severely censured in the same tnanner r ^a to the 
nets of injustice t'Ov^ards the commanders (p«53), tbey obviously 
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rafcr t^ titt dvil littt «gtiMt ihf dUea, add MIB. 8t> ei^ined- 
e*M by the deftnderk of that hyfx>UieM. (See Rudiger 1. 1.) 
. A particabr fitriesB ik farther laid on the passage, p. 4% ^v 
if6Sti^ k. ri A. cdittrastetl wUh p. 52, tuv^li^ ii, x. r. X. ^' These 
paaikgks/' aaj Jacobs and Rudiger^ '^ cotitnkditt each, other ; in 
tha first, the oYaC6r anticipates Che future, and expresses the: 
bopei that, in the war to take place, Phili|> may be punished, if 
the Athenian's follow the advice proposed. In the second pad-* 
sagia, the orator speaks of a ^ar already cothni'enccd, for the 
purpose of punishing Philip, but disgraceful in its proceedings/' 
Wfcoerer bat ahentively read Deihostbenes, knows that he always 
considers the Athenians in a state of warfare against Philip, after 
the first deception they had experienced from him; as also does 
libaniui, (ef. Hyoth. toD vkpi etp^vy^g init.) The hostile relation 
between these two states was particularly increased, after Philip. 
began (Olymp. cvi. 4.) more clearly to develope his intentfona; 
and to this p^riod^ the passage, p. 5^, may conveniently be re* 
ferred, as vie shall soon show more fully. The first passage;- 
p.4^, by no means contradicts this; Demosthenes does not deny 
m it, that a war had been waged for Ae purpose of pjufiiihang> 
Philip; the character of the whole sipeech, from its commence- 
ment, rather tends to show, that it presupposes a diu-able stdte> 
of warfare; but the orator denies in both passages, that the. 
purpote of punishing Philip had been attained, and gives i-eason 
te hope, in the former, that it may be attaiiied by means of his 
ooutoels. 

;Tbese seeming arguments were broached after Leiand, in; 
order id enforce his hypothesis. He himself chiefly founded 
birf 'opinion on the nature of the transactions mentioned in p. 49« 
Phibp attaeked the tributary islands of the Athenians with a 
ie^^ surprised and took a squadron of their vessels stationed' 
te the coast of Euboea, made a descent on the shore of Mara-> 
then^ and carried off the Salaminian galley. These events are 
fdiit^ only by Demosthenes in this passage, and by no other, 
writer: tbey are indefinitely alluded to in a few passages. Now 
th^ie occarrences, remarks Dr. Leiand, suppose such an hosti-. 
lily Wtween Athens and Philip, as cannot be assumed at the 
IMM' preceding di^ epoch of the first Philij^pic : he therefore 
looks for another period, and deceived by two passages of De- 
AKMtbenes and .Ssdbines rebtiftg to those incidents, he placea 
diem immediately before the negociations of peace. The firsl- 
tf.lhese passages is Demosth. Exord. 32. But nothing cari be 
iriftsMIl from this passage, excepting that Philip first spent some: 
thid in makibg depredations on die Jsiandb^ and afterwards (icai 
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it&kiv iivlxet iU MitpuiMfu rgiripus' ktfi&rptSig 7rpicre(fj^w) railed ta^r 
Attic coasts; not a word about the time of these incidents. The* 
second passage is ^sch. de fals. leg. In this passage jare the 
following words : ^iXiintog Si ipjit^iiAg ix MuxeSwlas, .ouxtr osrep, 
'Afi^^tTriXxoos vpo$ i^fuis ^miJ^sro, aXX* ^ Trtg) Afffi^vov xai "ifufip^ 
xa) Sxvpov, Toov iiiAsripajv xnj/t^rcoy* i^iXentov H Xip^Ofr^a'oif fipuSSnf 
olfToK'iTeii, r^v otMrav 6pLO\oyov(iivco$ 'iltijmfcov.— Oi p^ip xaipo) 
riis 7ri\ioo$ toiouto* ^(rav, iv o}g xepJ T^f fip^inj^'Syf- 
rovTO \6you But Dr. Leland does not deal fairly widi this 
passage ; he collects together what may support his opinion, 
and omits the rest. We think that every impartial person who 
reads the whole passage^ will find that ^schines takes a view 
of the whole war^ and points out the losses which the Athenians 
had sustained (omitting what regarded the allied cities) during 
it^ at whatever period, the sums wasted in the unsuccessful un-> 
dertakings of Chares, the damage sustained by Athenian citizens 
ID the isles and in the Chersonese; oS /xev xatpA rij; TroXtatSf 
therefore, oniy denotes, *^ Such was, in general, the situation 
of the republic;" and these words refer to all the disasters en- 
dured by Athens in this war. This, we do not doubt, is the 
correct interpretation of this passage, which throws down the 
only prop on which the opinion of Du Leland can possibly be 
supported. 

' But let us particularly consider the situation of things beforar 
the expedition of Philip to Thermopylae ; we shall find that we 
can very appropriately refer thereto the events mentioned in* 
p. 49; we shall, on the contrary, also prove every other period to 
be unsuitable. First, Philip continually infested Chesobleptes, 
the- friend of the Athenians; nest, when this prince ceded the 
Chersonese to the republic^ he took from it the city of Methone; 
he endeavored to detach Chesobieptes from the Athenians ; his 
irritation increased to such a degree, that he not only attacked 
Olynthus, but also formed the design of seizing Byzantium— a 
design, by means of which he threatened to exclude the Athe-* 
nians from their necessary annual supplies of com, which' thej. 
drew from the northern regions. He actually discovered .diis 
design by his attack on the fortress of Heraeum, thereby throw-^ 
ing off the mask he had worn so long. The Athenians wese 
roused from their lethargy; they saw their most important in- 
terests in danger; they accordingly warned Chesobieptes, formed 
an alliance with Olynthus, and determined to wage war against 
Philip from two quarters; viz. by supporting the Phocians,tand 
by sendiuga fleet into the Hellespont. The report of r Philip's 
death stopped indeed their naval preparations, but the joy^whicb 
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ir<:aii«ed shows sufficiently the state of tlie- public mind. Why 
should we <iot admit, that the war^ decreed at that period, was 
that for punishing (ro5 rifM^prja-oia-tat, p. 42.) Philip f Why 
should we not adroit, that the hostilities having put on such a 
character of animosity, Philip^ irritated still more by his disap^ 
pointmeiits concerning Olynthus and Byzantium, finding the sea 
uoguairded in consequence of the supineness of Chares, made 
those depredations which are mentioned iu' p. 49* i These de- 
predations did not tend to importAht conquests, but to insult 
and humiliate the republic ; too insignificant to be alluded to 
afterwards by Demosthenes, accustomed to dwell only on events 
of greater importance; they formed, however, characteristic 
features in a war, commenced in order to chastise the insolence 
of Philip, and concluded in consequence of the bold expedition 
of the latter to Thermopylae, by the Athenians being compelled 
to attend to their own safety. It appears by this view of the 
situation at that period, how properly Demosthenes could make 
the consideration in p. 52, (there is a similar one in Olynth. i . 
p. 25,) and also how properly he could say, that if the Athe- 
nians followed his advice, they might now cherish the hope *of 
being able to punish Philip. We are of opinion^ that by this 
survey, the doubts of Dr» Leiand entirely vanish. The author 
rity of GilHes on the subject is very inconsiderable. I'his his^ 
torian closely follows the learned Doctor in the narrative of alt 
the transactions of Philip, and proceeds so far as frequently to 
borrow whole passages from him in his ve^y expressions, as 
every one may find by a comparison. 

There yet remains the last argument, adduced by Rudiger, 
which at first sight appears to be important, but on a* closer 
consideration will be found to be of as little consequence as the 
others. '^ Dion. Hal/' says he, *^ speaks (in ep. ad Ammae. 
e. 4.) of a sixth (or fifth) Philippic oration, which is lost, and 
observes the security of the islands and towns of the Hellespont 
to be the subject of it ; he points out the commencement of 
this oration with the words & fuiv ^ftei^, k. r. A. Now this is 
just the beginning of the' second part of the first Philippic; nay, 
Dion, has even explained a passage of this sixth (or fifth) ora- 
tion < xul in wpig roiroig — t&karray. But this passage occurs 
jnst' in the second part of Pfailipp. i. p. 49.*' We are by no 
means frightened by this argument. If we reflect that Demos- 
thenes had prepared 56 exordia, and that the beginnings of se- 
veral orations are extremely similar ; if we consider the nume- 
rous and striking repetitions occurring in his orations, {see the 
judicious developement of this subject in the Edinb. Rev. No; 
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»(»diioQn adduce 9ome of another iiatui^) tjb^ appareQl f#foool 
du«<arguai«|ittot^ttj di8a|>{|ear8. 

': Thasfi are the beat arguments for the bypotbesia; they prov^ 
a9 we have seen, by a cloae ^xaminalioiiy to be qiute JaeflleieifU 

II. Let U8 now come to the counter argumeatSk They arf 
partly bistorical, partly oratorical : we shall first tpeak of the 
foynif^r^ 

The hi9t(»*ical reasons, which riiow the impropriety of tbf 
hypothesis in question* refer either to <;ircfNii8taiicee oeoiArring 
in the body of this speech, or to the difficulty of ascelrlaioifig a 
convenient time when it might have been pronounced. 

If we consider the first Philippic as two distinct oratioAa^ 
and suppose that the second of them was epoken after the setf- 
finire of Olynihus, it is, in the fitst piece, very strange^ that the 
orator has made no mentioo at all. of tbe tragic fell of this ^ty; 
To v^Dove this difficulty, Riidig^r <l. 1.) say^ t^t tl^ ort^ 
.w^s conscious how deeply the Athenians M^ei« afiieeted with iiie 
xteicructien of Olynthus, and that he wpuld ' ndi irrtts^A tbif 
>A;ottud>' But the ^hole tope of th^t sfteech betrays indeed irei^ 
Jitde regard to the weaknesses of the Athenians i and he, vito 
im)3utes to Demostheties such a ddicatiB regard tor tbe feeilingi 
of his bearer^; and which is peculiar ^ na^ern orators, is noi 
ncqueinted with tbe eharacler of his eloquence. How does be 
speak of this event in his later orations, «s, fyr instance^ ki 4be 
eecond Philippic i Must not every ode, who iittentively consil- 
ders the passage in p. 51, where the or^itor fto bitterly tidicnJes 
the Albanians, and expatiates on tlie loesea tttslained' in coiise- 
^luence of the ifiactivity of his countrymen^ admit, thot be baa 
for his subject a period ^bich olds with theinareh of Pbilifi to 
Thermopylae^ • v' . 

. {n tb^ nekt place; b^^v can tbe n^sfnoer in li^hioh he sp^lm 
of Tiiebea, of the designs of Philip^ and of tbe isle tif-fimbseHi 
at the conclusion of ^ihjii omtioni be reconciled i/rilb Ibe evtnts 
of a later period? It is knoy^i^ that tjhe Tbfbanar openly eided 
.wilfa Philip, even during the si^e of Olyftthtis (einnpaseiwhait 
is'Said respecting them inOlyntb. if\h according totbie firrangA- 
;meot of Dionysiiis). . Ho\i( tben^ ^t ^ later p^riod^ CsMild.Tthe 
.report ariao, th^t Philip pl^^^ the desfriM^iMn of Tfebaa^ 
The atiinie rei|)ai% may H applied' to wbi^ h^ it>bser4es:i'QapoQtr 
iiif ibe obscurity ^f Philip's 4>ians« They n^re etbtionstyaila 
later lime; every one knew ibat be mindiMed' war against ibe 
Phocssaus. But «t the iperiod when the first Phili|a()ac wat 
jspokeU) the Mnati^.of tbiiigi waa di4erent*» and ^ cy^ry raspDri 
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Afti^F bU dmpp^miDoiit:*! Tborviopylis^ Philip affaoted>to J»j 
fi^ide bis pl«9B agaiiuC tbd Atb^miMa^. ami c^nfia^ biipsetf to 
hi« ^QO^iiiftii^ m^Qn$.iQiiMfm9e tbujelainor oeoanoned by bi« 
too gre»t.{trft$ipilaofe: at.tbe «sme .titiie> he apeead vario«t 
mmoi^ resp^Mng.bU d^sigas, ia order toi av«rt the attantion of 
Atbaii9» 

The aame dificultifaa ame restating the letter writteo bjr 
Philip tp the^ £f heeamu an4 which ia ipentioaed in the firat Pht^ 
lippic, %9 we ahaU aae hereafter « 

Now if ( wia tum fnem these .coii9ideraU0iis» and look for a 
prop^ tkne for the delivery of the pietended distiact oration^ 
ibe difieiibyincneaaesoipre and more* This inquiry i$ ioti-* 
mately eomeet^d with: the ifMeatieii reapectiag a proper period 
for tbe eve|nta oieiilioned p. 49* In diyidiag the first Philippio 
into i wo dislioci oratioa^ and . placing the btter of theoa ; aftev 
Ihe taking of Olyntbm; the naval depredationt coroniitted bjr 
Philip; on lk» tnbuttiry iilands. of Adiem, and on Attica itaelfi 
and hie aaiprisal and: eaplnre oC a aqnadron of vesaeU atationad 
onithe aontherif ooaat of .Snbeea; ibase eaenta, which are men-* 
tinned ¥i tbatiseeond ffUTily mlkisC JUcevme be placed after thede^ 
•tmclion of Oljs^tbiia (becnuse, if (hey had happened dnring the 
nege, Do9iO9lbeae0 would ondoubtedly have spioken of then) in . 
me of his three OlyaAhiaes); nay^ they mast be combined with 
the expedition. io Eubiosa^ which happen^ shortly after tha 
affair of Olynilbna, by which Philip eapdiled the Athenian gene« 
ral Molo^sna, and put biwself in posfesslon of that island : and 
GiUiea, in hia Hiatpry i^ Greecoj really does ao« He says^ thai 
Philip^ whilst he c^ebrated the feiftival of the Sfuaes at Diuna 
(immediately after the.destruclion of Olynthus), coniQiitted tboae 
depredations on purpose ** to make the Athenians feel the inponr 
veaaenoe nsf war» the better lo prepare ithem for die insidious 
prppoeal of a separate paacCf and to detach them from th^ 
cauae of Phppis iwid Cbesobleptes/' A strange ^preparation^ 
indeed^ for prof^osals of peace! Those defNredations were» and 
rnwat be, lo Athenians^ of .(^e most inauking nature : the illus-r 
tripua :trophie8 of Marathon and Salamis were effaced by the? a 
insutta <aa Gillies himself ofaieryea)! and they were con^e^nentbr 
well §M0^ to (a»as!perate» and not at all to appease the mindaof 
tfan Atheniana* But nothii^ is mo«e certain (which m also ad- 
mitted by Gillies) than that he 4id not by any. means intend, a> 
that limef tp oi^aspisrate and nouse the Athenians ; he endeavprT 
ed, on the contrary, to appease them, and to foster their aopine^ 
ness,: in >Qrder thalhe jmgbt eieaute faia long prMi^iM^^ PfOt* 
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jett oii'BtibiBa (as Dr. Lehtid justly observes), and pdr^ue 
(Othar-designs. J\fter he had succeeded with Euboea, he imine* 
diately sent his partisans from that island, in order to prevent 
the irritation of the Athenians at this event; tbey artfully insi* 
tmated; that Philip had been constrained to defend his alliies; 
that he would by no naeans offend the Athenians, but was, M 
the contrary, most anxious to settle amicably all differences be^ 
iween the two countries. These representations were enforced 
by two Athenians, hirelings of Philip,' viz. the players Ifeopto- 
lemus and Aristodemus, who were just returned from Mace- 
don. • How could Philip possibly have made sucb representa- 
tions to the Athenians, if he had previously so deeply wounded 
their honor by those disgraceful depredations I The Athenians 
paid much regard to these insinuations; and Demosthenes iit 
vain endeavored to alarm the credulity of his countrymen, and 
says respecting it, in his oration de Pace, ** Had you been spec- 
tators in the theatre, and not deliberating on matters of the 
highest moment, you could not have beard Neoptolemu^ with 
tnore ^indulgence, nor me with moisrresentnM^t/' Hidw- could 
the Athenians have paid^-seeb regard to the proposals of thes^ 
men^ if their dearest interests, their ambition, and the trerphies 
of their ancestors, had been previously so cruelly violated?^ Wei 
tannot be induced to believe this, unless we exaggerate still 
tuore the already too highly-colored picture with which OiHies 
l^eprctsents the corruption of Athens at that time. 

Now let us look for a period at which this pre'tendedly distinct 
6ratidn might possibly have been- spoken. It is self-evident, that 
it cannot be deemed that oration against Neoptolemus, which 
Demosthenes mentions in the passage cited' above, from- the 
bration de Pac^, because of the entire diversity of the subject : 
but 4t is no less evident, that it coiild not have beeri spoken at 
M^ during tiie transactions relating to Enbcea. Dem^sttieneA 
Would certainly have touched on these transactions^ being dM^p^f 
agitated by th^m. (See de Cherson. and de Pace.) - Then' what 
coiild bethe occasion of this speech' at> that tim^-.?- either th^ 
strrprisal of Enbeea by Philip, or (if we'WiJI-pa^s cMfer all 'the 
difficulties already exposed to view^ and place,* with Qillied, the 
said 'depredations at this period,) the security t>f the islands in 
lfie.9^ean sea; no third occasion can be contrived.' N^wythe 
second^ afs we shall hereafter dM>w, ean nevler be stipposed-to^be 
ihei^ubjlstt of it^ nor Ai^ first/ which is self-evident, h/kot^ 
o%er, in the p^int in question, of the first Philipptcyaientioii' is 
made of a tetter written by Philip to the Eubteatis, and, "accord^ 
ingJd the assertioi) of the schfi4iast, MsafinMl by the qieech 
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teelf: Ibe contents of this letter' consisted in insinuations; by 
tneans of whieb, Philip endeavored to fill tbese islandel-s witb 
distrust in thepolitical force and activity of Athens (jxij Sf iv lA^ 
vrifffv $ls 'rijr *Aivival(aif avji^iiaxioiVf ori aurob$ ov ivvivTM (Fifyiv), itk 
x^rder to facilitate his own designs. It is deal* then, that at the 
vkliverj of *this 8|[»eecb, £ub€ea was not yet in the possession of 
PbiKp, who endeavored to- obtain it. This agrees perfectly with 
the policy of this prince, accustomed to pave the way by such 
artinces* and • intrigues, before he had attained his object, but 
never to malce wAr by letters when he was in possession of it. - 

Now if this period be not proper^ perhaps the following wiH 
%e more so: the arguijoent deduced from the letter of Philip to 
the EutkBslns remains, however, of e^ual weight. During the 
delMites occasioned by tbe ambassadors from Euboea, JEscbineS 
returned h^tn his embassy into ' Peloponnesus. The third 
Olybthiac oration of Demosthenes had made so great an im<- 
pression, that ^scbines was dispatcbed into Peloponnesus^ tb 
liihdie in that 'Country, also, hostility against Philip. In the 
mean time Olyttthus was taken and • destroyed ; and .^chinetf, 
on bis return, sHw a number of young Olynthian prisoners, driven 
4ike^' herd* of ^cattle, as- a • present from Philip to some of his 
birelkigs'in Peloponnesus. By^ his lively > repre^sentations 'the 
Athenians were deeply affected ; the pacific counsels of Neop^ 
toleMus and Us associates were forgotten; war > and rei^enge 
echoed throughout the assembly: ambassadors were dispatch*- 
ed to confirm' the Arcadians in their hostile resolutions, and to 
Touseahe nei^boring republics from their security. « The Athe- 
^n*ybuth were assembled in the temple of Agraulos,-to swear 
irreooncHable haired s^ainst Philip and the* Macedonians^ and 
the>iiiost awful imprecations were denounced against the hiW' 
Jiilgs-of Philip. These transactions directly referred to the de* 
siructiott of Olynthus^ and the revenge to be taken on PhAip. 
NoW'We appeal to every reader who has any knowlege at all of 
the eloquence of the ancient orat<H's> and ask, whether it. be 
ereittble, that Demosthenes, inahe midst of this deep agitation^ 
•this- general alalrm^- and- clamors of vengea^nce. against Philip, 
ahottki have delivered a speech against* the same enemy, without 
"•Of reference at-aH to these events I Rudder and Jmcobsy bow^ 
-every (riace it at t^s -period ; but considerations o£ this or a like 
nature, eeem rather to have perplexed the farmer, ^^fortauu ea 
liertiiietadOtymp. 108<'2.'' says he (1. U)* After this period 
.there is no ^more a place for it; as soon as- that ferment had 
snbaidedt the negociations of peate were -entered into. 

Perpetually embarrassed and involved in . difliculties by that 
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irh^n. po^^^i^ed ^ it^ (44 fig^* tp discover ti:u^ aM n^tlinovt 
lefereoces. tp tbe re^i sitHAtiop of a&irp^ tb§ Wi»ed of whom 

tbft liypDthmi^ m^fiy by aii 9ff«cte4 wA pfim)o»ifiAl ijqgiitor 

fUl j^QveUm, gmsffowd,,^^ will furti^r ^44u^ 4o«pe <mioi- 
xifsal refl^f;tioQj9, 

. /If w0 divide di^.fim Philippic inJtP .twp diff^^r^ QraUom^ 
an4 ^93igp BPjEDe otfaer subjecit u> ^. Utt^r^ wbat ^lauAm^iby 
ftpp|^(9^mpn WAes ffom tbU dUsedtioa! Tb^ wboi^ imtion 
bfifiproperly fpenking, oq subject 9t f>U ; for tbst ^uign^ Ip^jl 
jt^r BUdig^ and J^qq\^ viz% % 9«<:witj. pf tbis iski «wi towdK 
of tb^ H elleffKQot, k uojt 9(0 mi»d) 4i8 i»^QUPMd, wd bo wb«i9 
djfifpv^r^ble in tfiP wbole ite^tii^ of tb«>p0«iph; ,9»j» b diif 
i?fiiej i^f wbo]« or^^ric»l iiiiinfig0iiwnt qf wyumiimfMiMb^ 
k ^liT^imly b«4. In«l^ of pipi^iuig ^iH tb^. aiilye^itftbAdf 
4md ifjaiiiljr^ vlnifb be doffl in ^Lbis pr^iti^iiAf Ih^ iin4^ jpoiu* 
,00. :bl9 b^D^cft ft flood pf violent «riipuoii0 : pf p^iebo^ uroboitf 
i999iirpmHi» d^ibpmtioii oa d^fioite mnma^9,Qf 9»y purlkidsr 
4lici«(e r Ite sirikiiig nod brilliant pa99ag^s, ib« htghnppoiilf K^ 
ib^ f!n»Ung» <tf ibe AtbeoiaM, «ii4 thja paw^ful btvsl* of oiHiory 
jjvbkb fill Av» part ^f tbe or%tip0, imiac tbfip ha demod vai^ 
^damalim and e^tHfay^gajOiQe^ The fir^t oratipn akor iii» inlihii 
4;iift9, obvipudiy mmUat^d ; U b«A oo coimIuwoo^ BPtbiog of » 
<|ie|pr»tipo» lyliicb never i$ wan^i^g ia Ibe omlioiia of Dwit9r 
ibfioet- Tbe eiHbor pf (be erUcle Above refeired to' io ^tbe 
£(Uii* cBey* fien^ibJy reeoerk^y tbal moat (we aay alt) of tbe immt- 
;lMfi9 of DemesHi^es eonelude. with pai^tictdiir ^aiauwiM and 
-cQiiipo(9ure» Tbito J&ind of perem^A was fconinieiuled ooi.ofily 
iiy tbe aevere laate of tboe^ limeik nvbkh eiijpioed» tiial tbe 
.weaker^ aftoc being wi^pugbt iip:ip a great decree of emoucflu 
MQnM^ in taking lea^ of \m audiencei l^^o ao i<iipreaiieii Af 
(4igwty, wiaoh.flaDiiol be mun tawed withentjsompoavfe; bvA 
,iil90 hy ibe nespeeft inrbicb way doe f/on» tbe ocater to )b» aomp 
.ne^ety of ibe: people^ before wbom. he 4aid hia counads end 
jpropoaala. Apeor/ding to tbi^ rnle^ Demoathenes and .£Bcbii»a 
•OMflitde ;aN.tfa«ir laratiooa witb tbat calnioesa and Ibat eipro»* 
aioa; of deference to tbe aiUbority of tbe peopta* But tbe l^]i^ 
theaii in jqnestton cots off the oralion in the midat el ka Muraa. 
Itia, therefore, abidntely neoeaaary for tbe aufqport of thia ibji- 
.p«lheaii^ l» have racoMrae to a eev auppofition^ and to asanas^ 
that the fgroration. of Ae fiaat of tfie, two distinci iitatitaiy flwd 
.thiB camaieiiflfm0fe^9.:wh«ch facing^. lo.tb^vtenr the j^ufeyeot lof.the 



#eciMi Imi^ IMf) iMt. ^ S»t nothing betr9y» tbe wenl^aeM of 

. We piiH>^ to anotlictfr ^wsid^iitiQi^. Qo » closer ^KfHiiiiifr 
ikm f^ l)i.«i|e twp pfMTia* «^ diflooy^ io tb« fir^l indispMtabl^ 
^ref<ere||^e» 1.9 t)i« ai^Qond^ ^od v» tb0 8^oiid ip tbe first. Wb«| 
the orator ^yl io tb? p(iwag0 ^f tjb? ^e^ood part, p, 49, ^*i9 
^AfS^^--^7ffiwmu*' obvioudy hmx» on th^ advit^ef and pri>pa- 
aal« gif en ia the ^91 part {7^J7y4t4MP) r^^pecting tbe pr/^paratiQBf 
i>f war» the soppUes of money j ai^d the neoe^^ity of tb^ ^i%\zm$ 
ibemmUeu taking tbe fiakl» AU tbege prntters bad been dever 
joped in the fisit part^ but noee 0f tbem m th^ second. If tbl» 
part ooHstiUi^ a deii|cbed ^alioo^ bow o^iM ibf <»r9l9f aw 
yf/pufAJ^haU ive bave recourse to a pew assaniptiM^ #nd:«ijF 
tbe paaaage k conrnpt i Agfun^ in tbe jfirfitparl, p« 4&9jj^bQU^ 
^e end) tbo ovator bas evideotly marked oot tbree pomla of 
WW, from «vbkh he is gdog' ta consider Ijbe pieparationfi of 
.war«gainslPbi%4 1. tbe quality and nMmber of tbe troops; 
^ tbe auppUea of nuenejf ; S. tbe plan of tbe ppera^ns againil 

Philip (xa) ToXXa, dg av fiAi-Ttrm^^Pifi^f^aii^ In COnfo^niHy 
to this division, be developed these three points very clearly ; 
tbe exposition of the first and second occur in the former part 

of the oratifiKi lilSII(4b9t ^ tbt ibii^^'T^ V^ ^ ^ operations^ 
in the latter part. TbiS| in our opinion, is as evident as the 
day-light. 

^ ip order to invest this part of the first Philippic in its lull 
rights, we abali conclude with a sbor4 analysis of ihis oration : 
it do^ not consist of two^ but of three parfs, and those inti- 
mately connected. In the first the orator endeavors to encou- 
rage his fellow-citizens, dejected by the bold march of Philip to 
Jb^f ateaitf Qreece, to ^»|im^ ibem agaioat ibb king,' ml to 
<raiMi>t)|eia, to :t|^^ aotivij^ iKfaiGb alone waa able ^» save tbenu; 
ibia parA aaii; p. 48, witb tfae «»cirda, imi^ikiw 9eai T«i; nteP^ 
<f?af aKVflt^, 7mk%m ffviy^^* Tbe second oom prises the pnopo*- 
M^f of ibe offator respeait»g the preparaliona foribemff; if: 
.Itkiaeaji.^* 49, wlb >tbia worda» in) a^ai^ ovSev mt^xkmt. In fthaa 
(Purftbabadgtureii tiao riikaiof pitrucular importance; the one, 
jtbu^i^ body' <if IMreopi) ahotdd be ooaMandy kept on foot, ih^nbr 
4#^nieoi:@bilip ev^fyavbena in :the finbl;; ^>otber| that « pi|rt«f 
Ibf Aibfiwiew eilasens alaauld ahsmaahrea late laraw^ arid p^iCnrtn 
-^ pubUoeefviaew : He well toew, bow: greMly tbeaenwo dei* 
miiida^Mloutd aiarm ahe iodokiKe etf his cNiantrjmen and tbeif 
foye of pleasure, by compelling tfaam to bealLow conaideaaUe 
suina^. bilber to 'Spent iu their amuaeraeoto, pn the preparatioiia 
of war, and to take on tbemaelves the bardabxps of war, till now 
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\aidetg6ne by mercenary troopB: la order > 16 9Uhnoun.t^ Ifaesd 
tJiffictrities^ originfttiiig in the disposition- of the Atbeoiaosf 4ie 
takes these two proposals separately^ and, in the third part of 
ifae oration, shows the indispetisabte ncfcessityof execating tbem, 
BSid thjB great ladvantages skrising ther^frotn, , This part, in eon^ 
flfi^uence, bears immediately on the first and^ second; in- tbes6 
^e s\ib|ect itself haid been exposed, and the third tends obiy 46 
antarate and excite the Athenians to exert their vigor, and to-fill 
Ibem with shame for their former misconduct Every thing in 
this pa?rt-^the exposition of the ignominious losses sustained by 
th^ mercenary troops; the vehement remonstrances against the 
lethargy of^ the' Athenians; the violent eruptions against their 
indolence; the sublime appeals to the protection of the' gods 
and the fortune of the republic-^all is wonderfully adapted by 
the oii|tbr for the main ofojetst; viz^ to stir up the energies oif 
bis countrymen, and to rouse them from ^eir security by th^ 
thunders of his eloquence; and this* part, M'hich would be an 
^oratorical failures if We were to admit the hypothesis in question, 
fonnsy in its natural connexion with .the first and second parts, 
fhe-ebief ornament of ihis-speech. • . 
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On the Stereqttfpe Printing and Porson Greek T^fie 
at the Cambridge University Press. . t 

[From Dyer's « Privileges of the University of Cambridge.^ " 

With respect then to the Stereotype Printing, it is scat«ely lie- 
xxssary tosay, that it is a solid immoveable tyfie^ foi' the purpose 
of multiplying impressions of the sainc editionof a book, ineontnr- 
ilistinction to the moveable types, wbich^ after a sheet of any imv 
pression is workedoff, are dUtriblited, for the purpose of any oAer 
work; so thzt th^ can serve the purpose of only one impressi^tf. 
,The Stereotype^ therefore, is the fruitful modfer of many cbildMfti 
at one birth, of exact family^lifceness, and who instill possessed of 
Ihe^powerof produciog more, at any future period, of the samis 
stock, with the same exactness of form and family features. The 
«ri of Stereotyping is, then, evidently a most imports^t im- 
provement iniprinting; bein^, in relation to the moveable types, 
wbat the art of printing itself is to manuscripts ; viz, the tneanto 
'Of;mttltiplying impressions of the same edition without end. 
Thid art was introduced into England from France, though it 



sboatdfsclejh to have be^a feiilised fifty years before a( GlmgoUv^ 
Didor^an eminept French priaier,: received the idea^ probably^^' 
either directly or indirectly ^i from Scotlfind, and found it liberal 
employment at Paris, after ithad been unaccountably 6uiFered:tjQ[ 
sleep for near fifty years. at.Glasg^w. From France it found its vnvyi 
back to this island, when 4he University of. Cambridge boij|gbl[ 
their first solid types of Mr. Wilson^ the proprietor, .aiid enln 
ployed him, for a proper consideration, to teach the men af the 
University Press the manner of printing from it; at the same time^ 
two presses of the Earl of Stanhope's invention Mere bought, 
which were understood to be the best machines for working the 
Stereotype, and which, from the name of the ingeniolis^ inventor^ 
are well known by the name. of the Stanhope Piiatiog-presses ; 
at the same time, too, it was agreed on by (he Syndics, that cei*-^ 
tain premises which hitherto had served the purpose of a ware- 
house should be converted i&to a printing-office, the old printing-^ 
office being then in a ruinous condition; which appointment^ 
therefore, gives^ at the same time, the date of the first designing 
of the new printing-house by the University, and of their coir>- 
menciog the Stereotype. Printing;. for they.agreed on both at:the 
>q]ae time, viz, in 1804. 



' I first saw at Glasgow, several years ago, a book (a duodedmo Sal* 
last) printed by a Mr. Ged, of that city, who wasunqueiitioBably the first 
inventor oftbe Stereotype in this island ; but as I spake from memory, I 
am happy in having| an opportunity, while this sheet is passing through 
the press, of correcting an error or two in my text, and of makmz a few 
additions on the subject of Stereotyping, which I am ensibled to do from 
an ingenious Essay in Mr. piloch's Philosophical Magazine, whieh rhas 
been put iqto my hands : it is mtitle^, ''A brief Account of the Origin and 
Progress of Letter-Press Plate, or Stereotype Printine," written by the edi- 
tor, Mr. TiUuch ; and I there find that my memory failed me, and though 
Mr. Ged was of Glasgow, and though I saw the Sallust there, that it, 
however, was printed at Edinburgh, and in the year 17S6. I collect, too^ 
that Mr. TiUoch has a copy of 8allust, and another book, Stereotyped) 
'^Scougal's Life of God, in the Suul of Man;" of both which books, how- 
ever, very few copies were printed: and Mr. TiUoch, it appears, possesses 
a page of one of the plates; so that here we have demonstration. 

It further appears, from this accounr, that the art havine been lost on the 
death of Mr. Ged's son, who died in 1751, Mr. Tillocn himself m94e 
some new experiments on it, and that a patent being obtained, Mr. Til* 
loch, cdnjointly with Mr. Foulis, of Glasg<)w, printed some Stereotyped 
books, English and Greek, as late back as 1785, all before any thing of it 
teems to have been known by Didot; and that, as appears, from^th^ 
li^iew Algemeen Konst en Letter Bode, 1798, No. 232* ** the Dutch were 
above 100 years ago possessed of the art of printing with solid or fixed 
types^ which in every respect was superior to thatof Didot*8 Stereotype.'* 
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* Iris not isy-inJIeivtioft to bftUiiee the sdbahtaps and disacFniii^ 
tdges in the Stereotyping art:' suffii^e it to nnf, withureipect ta. 
iotn^ <yf itB advsittageB^ it preserteK from dhiose umAiemtm 
iMniBding things, called errors of the presa ; for if these aolidy 
if]E(ttioveable types are corrtedy emt, no enrors of the press oan 
posflfibfy arise: sotue^adyMitages too it possesses in point of 
elegance ; and, inde^d^ eorrsctness itself is beauty* 

Fut tlie Stereotype Printing-press is i»incipally to be consi-^ 
dered in refa'eilce fo its utility, in the printing of such works foi^ 
^htcfa there is a great immediate demand, and for which die de-i 
mand,- without alterations ^ of the teiKt, will be renewed^ as inr 
JPrayer-bo<^S9 Bibles^ and Testaments, Hymn-books, School- 
books, and such like ; and the University has accordingly em^* 
ployed it principally in the printing of Bibles* 
^ ThisimpTovement, then, of the most important of all arts, is to 
be considered merely in reference to the facilities it gives for mnU 
tiplyiog copies^ and is, indeed, so nearly allied to the first essays 
Cit the art, in its more rude state, on immoveable blocks, (hat it i^ 
really s^rprimng it was not brought into effect before : but readers 
willnot faif^ toobser^re, that it relates to the single point just men-f 
tioned; for, notwithstanding what has been hinted respecting any 
accidental elegance arising from^the use of these solid types, the arjfc^ 
oTmodern fine printing is of quite anoffier farniTy, andTfs pfe^ 
Ibifsions^ iivhdtevet' they may be> must be considered as totally 
distinct froib those of Stereotyping. 

'The next observation concerns the new Greek type, lately 
introduced. 

. In this new Greek type several peculiarities will Imme-^. 
diately strike the eye : the first is, that of its being quite relic v« 
ed from those abbreviations which, though common in ancient 
Oreek books, and indeed in many of the more modern, may be 
^considered as throwing some impediments in the way of those 
learning to read the language. In the rejection of abbreviations, 
this type exceeds the Aldine, and . seems to have been after the 
iaste of Bodoni, the celebrated Greek printer of Parma : it pos- 
sesses, too, something of Bodoni's copper-plate appearance. Tliere 
is not a angle abbreviation in this ; even the diphthongs being all 
separate siligle letters. There will also be found something of 
Selection in the use of letters ; for, as in some cases, the Greek 
iedphabet supplies more than one form for the saijne element, as 
y fy ^^» C^» «rir, r1, there is some room left for choice^ and one 
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' See on this subject Mr. Stower^s Printers* Grammar. 
* The Stereotype, however, will admit of slight correct! 



corrections. 
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letter may be more agreeable to ih^ tjt than Mfotlier. /fbe fiirm 
here nsed is ceitainty lof the leant greteiqif^ fttlfipe, and the K— ; 
for'tbis is* ene of its pecfuHftf ilies-rMs of a mer^ pleasing shap^ 
OraA rtie former X. 

This type retains the acctistomed breathings and accents^ 
th6ti^ the cireiHnA^x is moi^ etpressitre of What tb& tharacter is 
iatended ro expreM, atfid the iota iubscHpt k tiiore i^pprt>priaM 
than tbe#iRipie dot^ as heretofcn'e in Us^. 

This typfe fS very sparing of ^apitais^ and, like ^t of Aldus'^; 
do^ not even admit them at the begintiing of ver^s, as Was the 
accustomed way in modern printed books. It imitdtes, iii sbm^ 
respects, some Mss. of a more modem date. These types weris 
hitrodficed by the late famoHS^ Greek Professor, Porsoo, though 
it Was not Qsed tttt ftome titiie after his death. ^ 

As these types Were ciist aecoftliilg ta th^ jud^ftietit of Mr; 
Porson, so were the first specimens of it given in two- Greek 
plays of his favorite authors, iEithylus Mfdf Euripides, containing 
many emendations, extracted frdm his Ms. tiotes now preserved 
in the Library of iVinity College: and the tjrpe is so I'eadable, 
so soft to tiie eye, and so ele^nt, thst it may be expected to be 
more generally adopted by printers^ A fount of Ate Giieat Por- 
soti Greek (so called now) has beeti lately cast (I have heard) 
for the Clarendon Press at Oxford. 



. 



QUISQUILIJE; 

Or, MlSCELLANliOUS THOUGHTS an 

Clmi^calf PkiMogkaly and Lkeraty Skfiftcts. 

. ..^^ — ' ■ - • , . • . / 

1.-*B&ntl£Y's Emendation of Virg^I (Georg. iii. 486^ . 

■ - ■■■ 6 ubi Tempe^ 
Sperchiusque^ et virginibus baccfiata LacsMiis 

Taygeta . . i i. - 

fo^-tbe common 6* ubi canipj, receives additional confirmation 
from a passage in Claudian (de Bel« GeU 181.) 

— ^ gemit if rita Tempe 

TbesiNilus 



Sperchiusqu^, et virginibus dilectus EnipeuSp 
which is « palpable imitation of that in Virgil. 
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^ «.--r-Soph. Philoctet. 1^9. (edl Br.) 

This line 18 well parodied^by the magnificent oath of WiUiaiD 
the Conqueror^ who was wont to swear by 4he Splendor- of 
God. / 

[ d.-^Baiiey4 in his. Philological Dictionary^ gives as the etj^ 
mology of Camulodunum, i. e, Maldon, (mentioned by Tacitus^ 
Ann, xii. 32.) CamuluSj !• e* Mars, and Duna, Sax. a Mount, 
g. d. Mars's Hill— Areopagus. Camden is silent ais to thb con- 
jecture, which appears to be a very probable one. Can any of 
your correspondents throw any light on the name Camulus, as 
applied to Mars ? 

4. — Compare Tacitus (Ann. xiv.. 33. ad fin.), neque enim 
capere, aut venumdare, aliudve quod belli eommerciura^ sed 
cffidesj patibula, ccuces, &c. with JEIsch. vii. ad Theb» 541. ed. 

Blomf. 

< 

Compare also Oldham (Sat« i. against the Jesuits)^ 

He scorn'd like petty: murderers to deal 

By parcels and piece-meal; he scorn'd retail 

1' the trace of Death, 
and Moliere^ in his most amusing Pourceaugnac^ (Act i. Sc. 
viii.) Au reste, il n'est pa^ de ces m^decins qui marchandefit 
les maladies ; c'est un homme exp^ditif, qui aime d d6pScher 
ses malades. — For a full illustration of the word xumi^eico, see 
Bentley's tenth Sermon/ on Popery ^ pp. 338 — 340. 

5. — It is worthy of remark that the scholiast on Pindar (Ol. 
y. 53.), speaking of Taygeta, the daughter of Atlas, says^ 

uoTfpov 8f (nr avriis (scil. *AgrifAiSos) vahiv 

•htavriX,i8V tig iifdg(07C(tv' 
In like manner Herodotus (Clio, i.) calls Phya, the woman 
whom Pisistratus procured to personate Minerva, r^v aytpeovov, 
q. d.. the he'Woman. This story, as related by Herodotus, also 
protes that hugeness of stature was a sine qua non in the ideas 
which the Greeks entertained of female beauty; for this same 
fvil, {y futy^og iari rnrvifwf muxfi^fw ifXoKslicowoL rpiig SoxruXou^ 
KoA a}<k»g ffUffiSij;. 

' 6. — J . Philips, in hiis Poem on Cider (sub init.) writes orchat^ 
instead of the common, but I think erroneous, orchard. Ho- 
mer, in his description of the gardens of Alcinous (Od. H'. 112. 
sqq.), says, ftaya^ opxoirog oifX} ^^p^^* which word is, no doubt, 
the original of our English orchat, i.e. a space inclosed for the 
planting of fruit-trees. 
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Fuic'4 with a gvaea cncloMNre all aroaad. 

. (PopeU translation.) 
?• — The word aUon) was ordinal I j used in the sense of prais- 
ing or approving (French^ allouer, fr^m the Latin, laudare.y 
Rom* vii. 16. '^ For that which i aHow not/' i. e. I disapprove* 
It would add much to the precision of oar bngiiage, if this 
sease of tbe word were still ii) general use. . 

8.-— The common reading in JEsch. P. V, vs. 2. afiotrov e]g tpi)- 
fiietv, (which is found, if I mistake not, in all the editions, except 
that of Robortellus, who gives i^%rtv r , and that of Blomfield, 
who reads ojSgorov) was in the copies of all the scholiasts, and is^ 
confirmed by Pindar, Ol. iii. 80. i(m (rofois ifiotror for what 
reason this word was obelized by Person, let his disciples ex* 
plain — xetfos eTi}v* It is remarkable that Blomfierd did not de- 
fend his reading by a reference to Sophocles, who, speaking o0 
the desert shore of Lemnos (Philoct. v. 2.), says, 

^poToTj owrTfiirraj, oii* olxou/xsvij* 
The expression in vv 487. of the same drama is similar ; 

ipiiHOv o5t» ;^»pV avtpmroov crlfiw* 
See also the Antigone, v, 774. (ed. Br.) 

ayoov Ipviiuos ivf if ^ /3poTwr (rrtfio$^ 
and Eurip. Phoen. 1781. 

9.*-* 7*0 titene As simply to reconcile, to set at one again. 
Shakspeare and our old writera make frequent use of the word 
in this sense. The Frenchman in Cymbeline (Act i. Sc. v.) 
says, '' I was glad I did atone my countryman and you.*' 
Cooper^ in his Thesaurus, of which the second edition, very 
superior to the first, was published in 1584, interprets the word 
rtconcilio, to restore to favor, to set atone. Atonement then 
means a reconciliation, not ransom or expiation, which are only 
the methods devised by Almighty Wisdom to effect that gracious 
and glorious end, not the end itself, which was to set Man ai 
one again with his offended Creator. 

A few additions to English Etymology, chiefly from classical 
sources, which 1 have noted in my common-place book, may per- 
haps come within the scope of your Journal: they are as follows 

10. — •''£Tijj,ab gT«;, annus, one of the same year, a contempo^ 
rary. Lennep deduces it from hi, adhuc, prseterea.^ — Amarus^ 
quod a mari ductum est, sciL sA.-^Sacerdos, cui sacra doti sunt^ 
one whose emolument is derived from the perfo'fman^e of sacred 
fites.^— 'CoTiirer^ properly concent, from con and cantus, a singing 
together.— A rut, iqirno^ fodio. — Embryo^ ri lvBov-fig6$r id quod 
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viret intus.^r Window, quasi windrdoor, ui entrance to wind, 
Hudibras, P. iL C. ii« 214. 

And that they came in at a windore* 
Shade^qaxrefrom Hades, the abode of shadowsif — fVhole,S>^SfTHf 
Qy. — Dock, iex^ftMt, acdpio. — Chop, xoitrto, to cut; hence the phrase 
to chop logic, xMTuv Xoyovs, sermones cadere,-^- Amenable, per* 

haps from the Hebrew pK^ Veritas. — Hyphen,6^* h, because thcr 

words between which it is placed are to be taken under one*^^ 
Crash, xpit^on, clango, — Palliate, from pallium, a cloke. — Skiff, 
{Txifos, scapha, idem. — Tiu^veo* hence the Latin temno, and the 
English cant word to cut, i. e. to neglect or despise, — A tone, ro- 
itog, from Te/vw* that the origin of musical tones is derived fronpi- 
the tension of the strings, may be gathered from Euripides, 
(Alcest. 446.) who applies the epithet hrraTOi/os to. the lyre^ ay 
Ti Tou ^ kiFTixopiog (Schol. ad loc). — Fancy, originally j?Aa/isie, 
syncopated from phantasie or phantasy, ^uvrourla. — Chalybeate, 
from the Chalybes, a people of Asia Mitior, who possessed ex* 
tensive iron mines. Euripid. Alcest. 1001. 

5«*^ (TV filai (rlSapoir^^ 
Generous, yiwaios, generosus. — Tire, relpco, vexo, — Class, xXa^w^ 
to break. — Monastery, fiivajSo^ rvjgritns, the guard of solitariness 
or celibacy* Lemon, in his Etymological Dictionary, proposes 
^ very strange derivation of this word ; he says, *' monastery 
seems to be compounded of man and astery, or astic, i. e. ab 
AfTxioo, exerceo, meditor, signifying the mansion,fane, or minster, 
where the monks are exercised in the strictest rules of discipline, 
and the most rigid precepts of severity." This reminds one of 
the French epigram ; Alfeus vient d'equus, sans doute, 8^c. — 
Ecstasy, gxtrToerij, idem. — A sot, a<rcoTO$, idem. — To lick, Aei^flo, 
idem. So the English lamb may not improbably be deduced 
from the Latin lambo.^^Deal, anciently and still vulgarly pro^ 
nounced as if written dale, Sa\o^, a brand, ^schylus (Chooeph.r 
604.) says of Althea, the mother of Meleager, 

xiou<rci vaiiog Safoivoy 

iaXov 5\ix' ' 

Cardinal, cardo, a hinge. — Baby, fiafifieihto, to lisp or stammer^ 
Ital. bambino, Fr. bambin. This etymon is beautifully illus- 

{ rated by Miuutius Felix (Octav. ii.) '< relicta domo; conjuge, 
iberis, et, quod est in liberis amabilius, adhuc annis innocenti- 
bus^ et adhuc dimidiata verba tentantibus, loquelam, ipso offen-. 
santis lingua; fragmine, dulciorem.'' — Portcullis, porta clausa, 
portC'Close. By a similar anabgy draw-bridge answer^ to the 
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ponie levato^ or the Italians, and pontlevis of the French.-*^ 
Sjoackj rozzi occbj, red eyes. 

11 . — On turning over some Ms. papers, I met with the fol- 
lowing epigram, which appears to me to possess much of the 
raciness of antiquity : 

Ad Janum, 
Jane bifrons, gemini qui tempora conspicis anni, 

Prseteriti clavem et qui venientis babes, 
Nostrum perpetuo tuteris numine saeclum, 

Vitaque felici stamine carpat iter. 
Ut sit. Mors avida cum falce reciderit annos, 
Maturse segetis pondere onusta manus ! 

2'ansor Parsonage, May 1825. 



NOTICE OF 

A GRAMMAR of the PERSIAN LANGUAGE, 
by Sir W. Jones ; the 8th edition, with considerable 
additions and improvements, by the Rev. S. Lee» 
Professor of Arabic at Cambridge. — Grammaire de 
la Langue Persane, par Sir W. Jones ; 8* edition, 
considerablement augmentee et amelior^e, par le Rev» 
S. Lee,^c. Londres^.1823. xy\\\ft ^12 pages. 4to. 



[From the * Jouraal des Savans/] 

Hik Grammaire Persaue de William Jones avoit Ak]k recu 
^uelques augmentations et ameliorations dans la sixtdme 6di- 
tion, donn^e par M. Charles Wilkins^ et on les retrouve dans la 
septi^me, publi6e en 1809; mais celle que nous annon^ons au<* 
jourd'hui, et que noQS devons auz soins de M. Samuel Lee, se 
distingue de toutes les pr6c6dentes par des additions de diverse 
nature, qui ajoutent beaucotip au m6rite de cet oilvrage et en 
augmentent considerablement ruttlit6. C'est ce qui nous en- 
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!ag0 & If fiiire cobn6ttre a^ec qiielqae detail aux lecteurs Jb 
ournal des Savans. 

; Uo avef tisseoieikt^ plac£ imm^diatemeDt apr^ la preface die 
I'autour, 9ignale les additions dont on est redevable au nouTel 
6diteur. La principale est un abr6g€ de laGrammaire Arabe^ 
r^duite h ce qu'ii est indispensable o en savoir pour analyser et 
expliquer les textes Merita en cette langue, qui se rencoatrent 
dans les livres Persan$. Get abr6g6, quoiqu'il ne poisse pas 
dispenser les personoes qui ireulent approfondir le syst^nie 
grammatical des Arabes> d'^iudier les grammaires oil ce syst^me 
est pr£sent6 d'une luaniire plus complete, .a^ suivant M. Lee, 
Tavantage de doQner des notions plus exactes que celles qu'on 
pouvoit puiser dans la grammaire de Richardson, qui n'est 
gu^re qu'une traduction de celle d'£rpenius, et qui d^ailleurs a 
le tr^s-grand inconvenient d'etre imprini^e sans les vojelles. 
Sans contester la v6rit6 de cela^ nous persistons d penser que 
toute personne qui veut pouvoir lire an livre Persan, ne sauroit 
se dispenser d'apprendre TArabe, et que I'^tude de cette iangue 
doit pr6c6der celle du Persan. 

Dans les pr6cedentes Editions de la Grammaire Persane de 
Jones, le$ vojcflles avoient iik omises, ce qui ^ans dovte 6toit 
beaucoup plus commode pour I'imprimeur, et m6me pour T^di- 
teur, iiiais mettoit les 6tudians dans la n6cessit6 d'avoir un mat* 
tre qiH suppl^t i ce d^faut, ou les exposoit sL se former una 
pronoQciation arbitraire et vicieuse. . Dans celle-£i les mots 
Persans^ les paradigmes, les exemples, et les textes, tout en uo 
mot est imprim6 avec les voyelles ; et cette seule amelioration 
suffiroit pour dooner d cette nouvelie Edition un avantage im- 
msQse sur toates ies autres. 

Le syst jime des verbes Persana irr^guliera, fort imparfait dans 
Fouvrage de Jones^ a it€ remplac^ par une meilleuro classifica- 
tion, et M. Lee a pris k cet Igard pour principal guide la sa- 
vante grammaire de M. Lumadea* 

W. Jones avoit joint i la fin de la syntaxe une fable Persane, 
tir^e de VAnvari Soheili, avec une traduction Anglaise. - Ce 
jnorpeau a rtnconv6Qient d^^e ^crit d^un Myle fort ^i^gant^ el 
de o'Stre pas par coos^quent & la port^e dea commengana, da 
^ux sur-ioul qui n'oitt pas le secours de Tinstruction orale^ et 
c'est un reproche qu'on peut etendre, i presque tous les passages 
que. Jones a donnas pour exemples dans sa grammaire. M». 
Lee^ en ajoutant k cette fable une analyse grammaticale^ a re-> 
widii autant que possible k cet inconvenient. 

Le nouyel editeur^, voulant iviter de rendre le volume beau«( 
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coup plus cousid£rabte et d'en 61ever le prix^ a cru devoir >e- 
tnincliery 1. letraite de la versification Persane^ beaucoup trop 
incomplet pour qu'on piit y prendre une idi^e juste de la proso- 
dieetdela nif^trique dies Persans; 2. un catalogue des meil- 
leurs livres Porsans, travail qui pouvoit avoir quelque importance 
lore de la premiere publication de cette grammaire^ mais qui 
pourtant y est d6p}ac^, et qi|i n'est plus aujourd'hui d^aiicupe 
utility ; 3. quatfe pages de textes Persans, extraits des m^tnoires 
de Dj^haAgbir. Ces suppreseiont sonl bien iiiotiv6es9 et n'ex« 
citeront aucun regret de la part des appr^ciatetnrs ^quitabies du 
travail de M. Lee. 

Avant d'entrer dans Texamen de ce travailj nous devons pr£- 
yenir que, ]orsqu.e nous citerons une Edition ant^rieure d ceUe 
de M* Lee^ oe sera toujours de la septi^me Edition que nous 
entendrons parler. 

Une premiere observatioD que nous avoiis d6ja faite d I'occa- 
sion d'une autre gr ammaire/ c'est qu'une £aute assez grave contre 
la syntaxe Persane, qui se Irouve dans le titre in^me de Touvrage, 
et qui a £t£ r^p6t6e dans toutes les Editions pr^cidentes^ repa- 
roSt encore dans celle-ci. II est singulier que si W^ Jones, ni 
lea ^diteurs qui lui ont s«cc6d^, oe se soient aper^us qu^il falloit 
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icrire l5^1{, xJ-ij >*u jJ ^t qoq $f>isw avec un tf. 

Le premier cfaapitre, qui traite de tout ce qui est relatif d la 
lecture et sL I'ortfiograptiei aTegu^de nombreuses augmentations; 
elles 6toient d'une n^cessit^ absolae pour r^tudiant qui, avant 
de passer si I'^tude du Persan, n'a point acquis quelque con- 
noissance de la langue Arabe. Unex>de^de Hafiz, donn^e pour 
module de lectuite^ et doat4e texte, dans cette Edition, corome 
dans les pr^c^dentes, est 6crit d'abord en caract^res Persans, 
puis en lettres Latines, doit donner lieu si tne observation. 
L'6diteur a adopt6 les signes employes dans la seconde Edition 
du Dictionnure de Richardson, pour repr^senter en caract^res 
Latins les sons et les articulations de la langue Persane- Cette 
in^thode avoit d6jd ^t6 introduite dans la sixi^me Edition ; mais 
il est i regretter qu'on ait alt€r6 la prononciation de quelqoea 

mots, commej^t^ qui est ^cHt dnhar; que; dans d'autres^ on 
ait omia une voyelle additionnelle ou euphon^iue, n4eea6ftire 
pour compi6ier la mesure du ver^, comme daps ie ^a»e not 
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' J<mmal da Savam, cahiec de Janvier, fSf 4. 
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j^Of qu*il falloit proDoncer dahri; ^^ji^ qui devoit ^tre piro- 

■--.*'- • 

nonc£ burdandi; «lX&\i^9 qu'il falloit prononcer dashli, 8cc.; 

^nfin qu'oD ait £crit dans le Persan des voyelles qu!ilfaut 6Iider 
dans la prononciation pour conserver la mesurq, comme dana 

^\ISj^ i^ySj^ qu'il falloit 6crire ^J^iSi^ *^ySi% . comme 

Too a 6crit en lettres Latines nnlCihud o nak'shdyad. La ae- 

conde Edition, que j'ai sous les yeux^ 6toit plus conforme sL la 

prosodie^ quant si la transcriptiou en caract^res Latins. 

. II est sii^gulier que ni W. Jones, ni M . Lee, n'aient eu l'id6o 

de donner la traduction de cette ode de Hafiz. C'est, au reste, 

la seconde de celles qu'a publi^es en Persan ei en Latin M. de 

Rewizky. 

En gln^ral, je dois dire que I'^diteur a eu trop peu d'6gard 
au m^tre, en mettant les voyelles sur les textes tir6s des poetes, 
et que par-lsi il a quelquefois alt6r6 la mesure, en sorte qu'il 
devient difficile de scander les vers* Je n'en donnerai qu'un 
seul exemple, que j'emprunte de la page 23. Ce sent des Vers 
de Hafiz, que je vais transcrire avec leur veritable orthographe; 

y5UL yfuA j^ Ji iU* ^ iSiU 

La mesure de ces vers, qui appartiennent au mitre nomm4 
^J^*L^f doit s^exprimer ainsi en termes techniques : 

O^U JssU^ u^'^M A»^ ' 

' En comparant le texte t^l que je le pr€sente avec celui de la 
GrammairQ de Jones^ on verra en quoi consiste le genre d^ 
fautes dont je parle, fautfiA auxquelles je-xeviendrai plua.ba«^ 
Je passe au cbapitre de? noms. 
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W. Jones, craignant apparemment de quitter la route battue 
par la plupart des grammairiens^ a iutroduit des caij et une sort^ 
^e d^clinaisons dans la langue Persane. ]1 nous semble que 
K>n £diteur auroit mieux fait d'abandonner cette mauvaise rou^ 
tine ; et s'il ne I'a pas fait^ c'est assur6ment par respect pour lb 
travail de Jones.- Au surplus^ il n^en r^sulte aucun inconve- 
nient r6el pour les 6tudians, 

Une I6g^re inexactitude, qui est 6cbapp6e k M. Lee, est de 
dire que les nonis propres en Arabe n'ont jamais d'article. M. 
Lee n'ignore point que ie contraire a lieu par rapport d une 

esp^ce de nonis propres^ coinme ^^jAMbs:^)— ^iM*2^).Jo«aA)l9 

&c. (Voy. ma Gramm. Arabe, torn. I, n. 772, p. 328), Mais 
une omission tr^s-grave^ dont le tort tombe sur W. Jones^ c'est 

d'avoir n^glig^ d'avertir que UjSjJ ^b^ qu'il a assez inal i 

propos nomm6 article, et qui sert, comme notre mot un, une, k 
rendre ind6termin6 le nom appellatif, s'attache au pluriel comme 
au singulier, et repond alors d notre root des. En eSet, de 

A 

mdme que Ton dit ^ la rose, et ^^ une rose, on dit aussi 
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^^S les loups, et x^^^ des loups. Je crois i propos d'en 
donner quelques exemples qui mettront la chose hors de doute. 
«X») Xt^yj L« jl ^JjLj ^ ^\j\j\^f Des savans ou quelques 

savans qui nous ont precede (^Anv, Soh.) ^\Xxj^ (M^^ i?^-^, 

ne pent en aucune maniire faire du bien a des gens d^un cdrac- 
tire has, qui se plaisent d vexer les hommes (ibid.). ^1>«*»I [) ^j}} 

CXJi ^UmoT^ II y a ct cela des causes celestes {ibid.). M, 

Lumsden a, ce me semble^ omis aussi cette importante obser- 
vation; elle fait voir pourquoi les grammairiens Persans mettent 

une difference entre le wA^^^ <s\> le (S d'unite et le jSj3 c$\i 

OU tS d^indetermination, quoique^ quand le <f s'attache k uq 
nom au singulier^ il soit presque indifferent de I'envisager sous 
Tun ou sous I'autre de oes deux points de vue* Aussi I'auteur 

dea proiegom&nes de la traduction Turqus du ^IS ^^J^jfi 
apris avoir parle du ^ d^indeterminatiottf ajoute-t*iI^ (2)ub yf 
j^^ v/V* J^J^ *^^ ^l^-* ^^^3 Iflrf- On peiit 
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consulter i cet ^ard la GFaininaire de Lum^deiv torn* II, 
p. 132. , 

A la suite de ce qui concerae les nom^ Persaiui^. on troQve le 
4rait6 abr6g6 de la coojugaison des verbes Arabes^ et de U foTr 
mation des noms de la m&me lafigue, ainsi que de leur d^clioaor 
aoo. On pourroit &tre surpris que M • Lee ait plac^ ici le sjrs- 
t^me de conjugaison des verbes Arabes, et de la focmaitioD dea 
noms de la mSine langue; inai3 il justifie le parti qu'il a pris ea 
disant: '^ J'ai introduit dans cet ouvrage le verbe Arabe, pour 
:que tes 6tudians comprissent plus clairement comment les noma 
en sont d6riv^s, et aussi pour les mettre en 6tat de construire 
les sentences Arabes qui se rencontrent dans presqae toutes les 
compositions Persanes/' En efFet, les -verbes Arabes n'entrent 
gu^re dans le Persan que sous la forme des noms auxquels ila 
donnent naissance, c^umxe noms d- action, noms cCagent ms de 
patient, nom$ de temps ou de lieu, &c«; et Ton ppurrroit i la 
4rigueur apprendre trds-bien sL parler Persan sans connoitre la 
€oi\^gaison de^ verbes Arabes ; mais on seroit arr^t6 toutes lea 
fois qu^une composition Persane offriroit en Arabe un texte de 
4'Akoran, ou one tradition, ou un proverbei ou une citatiovi d* 
quelque poete ; et ce cas est si frequ£nl:> qu^il y a peu de liwes 
Persans bien ^rits dont on pikt entendre une page, si Ton n'6- 
toit pas en 6tat d'analyser une phrase Arabe, et de remonter Si la 
racine des mots pour les chercher daps un dictionnaire. 

Aux noms succ^dent les pronoms, taut Persans qu'Arabes, 
et diverses sortes de mots qu'oa a contttme de classer, quoique 
assez mal d, propos, avec les pronoms, comme les articles d£- 
mbnetratifa, les noms et }ea adj^tife, conjonctifs, 8oc. j et de li 
Tauteur passe au syst^me des verbes Persans. 

La principale difference que pr6sente la nouvelle 'Edition 
dans le ckapitre des yerbea^. a pour objetles verbes irr%uliers, 
qui sont en grand nombre dans la langue Persane, et forment 
presqti^ la seule difficult^ r6elle de la grammaire de cette langue. 
Pour conjuguer un verbe r6gulier, il suffit de connoitre sou 
infinittf; pour conjuguer un verbe irr^guliery il faut, CNitre 
rinfiinitif, connoitre encore riaip6ratif. La forn^ation irrdgu- 
li^re de Timp^ratif pent &tre ramen^e d quelques regies faciles 
jk saisir, et chacnne de ces regies est sujette k un petit nombre 
d'exceptions qu'il faut graver dans sa m^moiro. .Le m^rite de 
la nouvelle Edition est d'avoir pr^sent^' toutes ces .irr6galarit6s 
sous une Corme plus, syat^maiiquey et.par. consequent {dus con^. 
mode pour rintelljgence et pour la,m6moire, et d'avoir fait 
disparoitre plusieurs inexactitudes qui s'^toient glist6es dans la 
dassificatiofi de W Jones., . ^ 
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r On pcbt tmcore reprodnr ici i la GtMnmftire de Jones 
quelques omissions en ce qui concerne Ja conjii^ison dei 
Terbes. Par exemple^ il a omis ie parler de la forme optative, 
qni o'est ustt6e qu'd la troisiioie personne du singulier, comme 

C\jS qu^ilfasse. J'ai trouv^ dans le Schah-nam^h une seconde 
personne de cette forme optative iduJ isS ^J cfOb A»^W. jj* 
is]j homme de bon canseii, pumea-iu iire 6Urml! C'est i tori 
que Jones donne (3U pour synonynoe de JJ*b. Autre omission^ 
Jones observe que I'imparfait de Tindicatif se forme du pr6t6rit 
en y lyoutant la particuk pr6fixe ^ comme JJU U a soupirSp 

«>JU ^ il soupiroit. II ajoute qu^aux troisi^mes personnes 

du singuUer et du pluriel, au lieu de la particule pri&xe ^ 

** 
on pent mettre if sita fin du mot; eomme if JJU U sottpiroit^ 

tf«xStXJU ib soupiroient. II falloit ajouter que ceci peut aussi 

avoir lieu k la premiere personne du singulier. 

Comme M. WiUcen a fait la m£me omission, il est bon d'en 
donner un ou deux exemples* Le premier sera prb du Gnlis* 
tan de' Saadi : 

Cheque pion qu^il 4ivanfok,je nCefforfois de VurrUer^ et cbaque 
echea qu^iljmsoit sur moi, je le couvrois avec nut reine (sL la 
letlre avec le general)* Le deuxi^me sera tir4 de Mirkiiond ; 

Quandje iortois de chez Vimam, Us venoient se reunir efiez mot^ 
et wms ripetions ensemble la lefon precedente* 

Le syst^me des temps des: verbes Perfiao%.Ie8 regies qui en 
d^termineiit Temploi, et les variations qui surviepnent dans leurs 
significations^ seroient le sujet de beaocoup. d'observations i«- 
portantes oui poiurroient &tre plac^es dans le traite du verbe, on 
reavoyies a la syntaae, aiais qui manqutent esselitieUemeot i.Ia 
Gramraair^ d^ Jones. Nous regrettens qto M. Lee n'ait 
point suppl66 au silence de I'auteur : c'est sur-tout lorsqn^Mi 
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f^ssaie d^ composer fin Persarii que Ton ^prouve le besoiti 
4'avQir ^ cet 6gard uii guide plua sttr que la simple routine. 
,: J4<e chapitre de la d^rivatioD et de la composition des mots^ 
^t celui de la formation des noms, ont aussi re^u quelques 
fim61iorationS| principalement en ce qui concerne les diminutiri^ 
et la formation des noms abstraits. Dans le chapitre des noms 
de nombre, M. Lee a ajout6 aux num^ratifs Persans ceux de la 
langue Arabe, dont les ecrivains Persans font un frequent usage* 
Ce qui concerne les particules ind6clinables n'a ete trait^ par 
Jones que d'une mani^re tres-imparfaite^ et n'a 6prouv6 aucune 
amelioration de la part de M.Lee; il a seulement^ par une 
consequence du systdme qu'il avoit adopte, ajout^ au travail 
primitif de Jones un 16ger apergu des particules Arabea, , 

La syntaxe.est devenue beaucoup plualongue dans la nouvelle 
tdition^ par la m^me raison, M. Lee ay ant dii fondre en un seul 
tout ce que Jones avoit dit de la syntaxe de la^langue Persane, 
et ce qu'il j a de plus essentiel dans celle de la langue 'Arabe* 
Ce ni6Iange me parolt peu commode pour les 6tudians, et 
j'aurois prlf^re que les deux syntaxes fussent presentees separe*- 
ment Tune de Tautre. Mais ce qui auroit ete reellement i 
JBOuhaiter^ c^est que M. Lee eht substitue k Tebauche tr^sr 
imparfaite de Jones^ un traitfe systematique des regies de con- 
cordan<;e,et de d^p^ndance^.et de la construction dans la fatiga^ 
Pers'ane^ qui merit&t veritablement le nom de -synta^e. La 
jGrrammaire de M. Wilken, Institutiones adfundamenta lingua 
JPerSiciB, est certainement si cet egard bien au dessus de celle de 
Jones, quoiqu'elle laisse encore beaucoup d desirer, Toutefois 
il est juste d'observer que M. Lee n'a point entendu donner une 
tiouvdie Grammaire Persane, et que, comme editeur, il a fait 
plus- (ju'on n'etoit. en drpit d'exiger de lui. Peut-^tre est-il 
penpis d'esperer que cette latune dans Penseignement dii 
Persan, sera remplie avant peu par M. Olshausen, qui, apr^s 
3eux- ^ns d'etude assidu^ a Paris« pendant lesquels i\ s'-est. 
distingtie par la droiture de sqh jugement autant que par la 
rapidite de ses progr^s, a xequ. du gouvernement Danois la re- 
compense due a ses talens, et occupe en ce moment la chaire 
des langues brienteies en I'universite de Kiel. II ne renoncera 
pas san» doMte au projet qu'il avoit forme, k notre grande satis- 
faeiian, de donner au public une grammaire Persane, plus ihe-^ 
thodique et plus complete que celfes qui ont paru jusqu'ici, 
mais degagee du melange inutile de la grammaire Arabe, qui 
doit gtre I'objet d^une etude speciale et tout^Ji-fait distinct^ de 
celle du Persan.. 
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. W« Jones ftyoit.termip^ sr Grammaire Persane, comma J9 
Tai d6jd dit| par une fable fort 616gamment 6crite, et tir^e de 
YAnoari Sohetli; mais il n^avoit point indiqu6 I'ouvrage duque} 
il Tavoit emprunt^e. Aussi M. Wilken, qui Ta ins^r^e dane la 
Chredtomatliie Persane qui fait suite ^ sa Gramroaire, Fa-t-il 
int]tul6e Fabula ignoti auctoris. £lle se trouve dans^ l'6ditioo 
de VAnvari Soheili, donn6e k Calcutta en 1805^ fol. 59,. II 
s'est gliss^y dans le texte imprim6 par Jones, quelques fauten 
graves^ qui se sont reproduites dans toutes les Editions, m^me 
dana celle dent nous rendons compte aujourd'bui, et que M. 
Wilkeo a copi^es fid^lement dans sa Chrestomathie. Quelquesr 
unes de ces fautes, cependant, se trouv^nt dans des vers, et Ton 
pouvoit facilemefit les reconnoitre, parce qu'elles en altirent la 
mesure. Je vais corriger les principales. 

Tout au commencement de cette fable, ^ui a pour sujet 11^ 
Jardinier et le Rossignol, se trouve une petite pi^ce de quatre 

vers, dont la mesure est ^^jXasUU ^^cUL» ^^jXacU^^ c'est-d- 

dire, trois iambospondees. Le second vers se lit aipsi dans Jia 
Grammaire de W. Jones : 

et M. Lee, qui j a ajout6 les vojelles, au lieu de corriger la 
faute qui d^naturoit le vers, a encore augment6 la difficult^ de 



k scander, en licrivant vb^ ^" ^'^^ ^^ vb* -Avant m^me de 
savoir d'oik ^toit tir6e cette fable, j'avois reconnuj et par le sens. 



O^J 



et par la mesure du vers, qu'il falloit lire {Jttii sa rose^ au lieu de 

i^&Jt^* Le vers alors se scande aiosi : 

Ghiilesch «Jr5- j bt zabi ztn" J deghant^ ^ 

Je joins ici la roani^re de scander le quatri^me vers, parce que 
ks voyelles mises par M. Lee ne soot pas tout-^-fait exacties^ 
Yoici ce quatri^me vers : 

y^\ Cjs>]j (jiuLi jSas, ^^ 

qii'il faut scander ainsi : 

Nestmt at' \ rt sayesch ra^ \ hd-t-amlz. 
Et k cette occasion il faut observer que, quoique la seconds 
sylkbe de C^j rahat soit longue de sa nature, elle devient 
brive par position, parce qu'on en s^pare kvO ^ pQur I'unir au 
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ndi sniTfttit^jyol amiz, en sorte qa\>n prononce rahd-ioMtz, au 
lieu de rahat amtz. Cette observation aura bieatdt uoe appK« 
cation importantev 

II J a encore^ sur la fin de la fable, quat're vers dont la me- 

sore est J^xXm*^ ^jXxXMb^ ^^Xjuammo) c'est-d-dire, deux choriambes 

ei utt amphimacre. En pronon^mt oes Yers avec les Toy«ltef 
qik'j m BUMS M. Lee, on n'y trouveroit pas ia merare; unua^ da 
(qpvelque mani^e qa'un pronoace le quairi^me, il est iwposaible 

de le scander. La faute en est A W. Jones, qui a 6crit 9^ j^^ 

^ iSAf qiiiconque/ait h mal, au lieu de ^jiT ^/Sj j^ et s*tl 

afciit une mauvaise action; en snivant cette le9on, qui est celle 
de r^dition de Vjdnvari Soheili, le quatri^me vers 



& 



•^ soandem ainsi : 

Wtr bedu \ cardz zta.' \ tiesch resed. 
II est bon d'obderver que, dans ce vers, coinme dans le pr6c£- 
dent, il faut lire *i^j au lieu de J^ffn^j* 

J^ ne pousserai pas plua loia la critique du texte Persan de 
cette fable, mais je ne puis me dispenser de faire des otiserva- 
|ions aur deux endroita die la traduction de W. Joses, qni onl 
ioduit en erreur M. Lee* 

*• Dans les premieres lignes de la fable, Tauteur, d^crivant le 
jardin que cultivoit le jardinier qui est le sujet de cet apologue^ 

s'exprime ainsi dans son Style iigui^ et fayperboKque : (j' * t?I>A 

\J^=^ Jem^ ]j^ ^U^ ce ^pie W. Jones a traduit aiosi ni» 
pen librement : Tht air of it gave mildness to the sales of the 
spring, and the scent of its lierbs that refreshed the spirits, 
conveyed perfume to the very sotiL Cette traduction est peu 
litt6rale, et justifie jusqu'd un certain pdnl les observations cri^ 
tiques ins^r^es dans V Asiatic Journal d'Avril 1823. Mais ce 

« • 

qpe je veux faire remarquer, c'est qiie( W. Jones a pas ^l^ 
pour le mot Persan qui signifie am€, tandia que c'est iqi le mo^ 

Arabe ^*y»-9 ^ui veat dire les genies, M» Lee, dans son ana- 
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Ijftt^ a fuivi le sena errooi adopts par Jones. Ce pt^ssagf ai^, 
nifie done : *^ L'air de ce jardin doooQit aux venta dii priotemp^ 
leur douce teiiipj§rature, et le parfum de ces befbes odorantea 
qui ajottteut i la vie^ embaumoit le cerveau des g^iea/^ 
M'oubUoua paa d'obsenrer que les Persaos supprimeot fe ttsck^ 
did dea mots Arabes, toutes les fois que cela leur convient. 

Plus loin, le rossignol mis en eage par le jardiniefi pour la 
punir de ce qu'il avoit effeuill^ sa rose cb£rie« ae pUignanl de 
son triate sort, le jardinier compare la douleur.dq I'oiseau, priv4 
de la liberty, k celle qu'il ressent lui-mSme de la perte de la rose 
qui faisoit ses d6Iices, etil repr^sente au rossignol la justice de 

sa vengeance. Le texte pprt^e : wlil5lo uilj^ ^^ ^1 if |v«^ 



ce que la traduction de Jones rend ainsi : li u right thai tkjf 
action should be requited, and that thou being separated from 
thy friend and family ^ and secluded from qlUjOfUs and aiver-^ 
sions, shouldst mourn in the comer of a prison; whilst I, qffUct^ 
ed with the anguish of separation from my darlinsflow^rs^ ween 
in the cottage of care* Malgr6 les libert6s que s eat donn€ea k[ 

traducteur, on reconnoit qu'il a pris ^9 qui m trauve dew 

fois en parall^lisme, d'abord xSfJ^ (^)/S^ 4^' ^^ ^QMiittf 

s^JL.'^ /^UL^ cjssKi JjJ^ pour le mot Ojd, prononc^ dard^ 

qui sigoifie doukur^ peine, comme si I'auteur^ contre toutes lea 
regies du style Persan, eiit r£p6te le m&me mot dans les deux 
portions de phrase qui sont parall^les. M. Lee b'en a pas jug§ 
autrement; cependant il est certain que^ dans le premier mem- 
bre de la phrase, il faut prononcer durd [/le], et dahs'le secoiid, 

dard [douleur]. (^j»\ir^ *ij*^ est une expression regue qvA 
signiiie boire la lie: le sens est done: ^' En r^compense^ d'une 
telle action, il est convenable que toi, ^loign^ de ta matson et 
de ton pajs, et priv6 de plaisir et d'amusement, tu g^misae^ (^ana 
le coin de ta prison ; tandis que moi, avalant la lie de rabsence^i 
et gofitant la douleur de la separation d& ma maitresse, je sou- 
pire daoa la ceHide des chagrins." • 

Je ne ferai plus qu'une observation que necessite I'erreur dana 
laquelle est tombfe Tauteur d^un article in$6r6 dans V Asiatic 
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Journal d'Aotkt 1629. W. Joneii, en transcifvabt la fable da 
Jardinier et du Rossignol, avoit omis un distique doDt vraisem* 
blabiement il n'avoit pas pu saisir le sens. M. Lee Ta r^tabli 
dans son analyse de cette fable, et en a donn6 une traduction 
qui u'est pas exacte. Elle a kik critiqu6e dans Y Asiatic Journal 
du niois d'Avril, et Tauteur de la critique en a donni one autre^ 
que M. Lee, avec sa candeur ordinaire, a adopts, comnie on 
peut le voir dans le cahier de Juin du mSme Journal : mais il 
est nicessaire de transcrire ici ce distique* Le voici : 

C'est-sLdire, '' Jusqu'd quand me tourmenteras-tu (par Dieul 
puisses-tu ^tre extermin^!) observateur importunf Jusqu'i 
quand me d£rbbera!S*tu la vue de sa joue (par Dieu ! puisses-tu 
tomber t), voile incommode i'' 

^. Remarquond^ ^ir passant^ que wUu riine atec v^9 parce 

^U'on prononce nakib^ en vertu de ce qu'on appelle aILoI* 

I Un critique a af&rm^j dans F Asiatic Journal d'AoAt ISSS^ 

*^ • • 
que K^^j^ i^^ ^^^^^ indubitablement une faute^ et qu'il fal- 

loit lire, non (^^y mais aTU* The second^ syllable ke 

short and unaccented, not hi long and accented: ce sont ses 
termes. II propose ensuite une traduction, tout-&-fait inadmis* 
aiblcj du premier vers; puis il dit: It is the measure of the verse 
which requires this alteration ; and so strictly accurate is the 
construction of Persian verses, that I venture to appeal even 
against the writer. Ce critique, qui s'est cach6 sous le nom 

Persan^^-^O^) qui signifie censeur pointilteux, s'est tout-i-fait 
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m^pris. M. Lee a eu raison d^^crire ^. II faut, il est vrai, 

que la seconde syllabe du vers soit brive, mais elle I'est en effet 
par position, parce qu'au lieu de prononcer td kei azdrt, ce qui 
ne donneroit que des sjliabes longues, on prononce, comme 
j^en ai dej^ donn6 d'autres exemples, td ke-y-dzdrt. C^est \i, 
Va ft c de la prosodie Persane, et la m^me chose est pratiqu6e 
par les poetes Arabes, quoique plus rarement. 
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ADVERSARIA LITERARFA. 

NO. XL. 



Biblical Criticism. 

Im the fragments preserved by Cyril, Bishop of Alexandria^ of 
the £niperor Julianas treatise agaiust the Christians, there is a 
remarkable difference in one of the verses in chap. 6 of the first 
Epistle to (he CorinthianSi between what Julian cites from that 
Epistle^ and what is now extant in the printed copies of it. The 
whole of the passage quoted by Julian^ and of which the verse. 
I allude to is the concluding part^ is as follows : 

Mt/i irXayoiaSi, ours vopvo^, «fi»r« etiooXoXarpoii, ourc f^oixptf otirf 
futXaxoi^ ouTi ago'svoicoiTai, cure xXeTrrai, oure irkeoveKrat, our§ jxe- 
tvo'Oij ou XoiSopoif ov^ apTrayBs, ^ot<nXuoLV Osov ou xXi^povopiiia'Ovci. 
xai raura oux ayvoens a^eXf oj, on nut vfieig roiouroi ijrs. 

1 Cor. vi. 9, 10, il. 

In the last part of the 1 1th verse in the printed copies, instead 
of xai ruvT% wx ayvourt aSeX^o<, on xai v[/.ns roiomot ijrff, as in 
Julian's extract, we have, xm ravra rive$ i}rff, which in our En- 
glish translation is, '^ and such were some of you.'' But the 
passage in Julian is in English : ''And of these things, brethren, 
ye are not ignorant^ybr ye also were such.*' Cyril, in his answer 
to what Julian says on the whole of this extract, does not charge 
the emperor with having quoted falsely in any part of it; so that 
this was evidently the reading of the copies that were extant in 
the times of Julian and Cyril. This is also confirmed by what 
the emperor adds immediately after, oqols ort xoit tovtovs y^ufBtrion 
fi^i ToiouTowj, viz. ** You see that he [i. e. Paul] says, they were 
such characters as these,^' So that Faul does not assert this of 
some only of those to whom he was writing, but of all of them. 
Vid. Cyril, contra Julian, lib. vii. p. 245. 

r. 



Ros-a. 
Prima in agros coelo descendere visa ; secunda 

Prima sui generis semper ubique fuit. 
Juncta conficiunt quod, amatae crinibus Annas 
Intextum, uequeas asquiparare genis. 

JP. R, Si 
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DUcrimen obscurum* 
Bellus h«iBOy an tu bdla msgfs, Rufille, Tocari 

£x cultu malis; dicere aemo potest. • 
Nod bis subjecit mare patribus orta juveotus, 

Victoremque orbis vincere dedocait. 
Galli si bellum niiuitentur, fiat Amazon 

Inque hostes virgo^ foctior hostiSj^ eat, 
llU tu nubas, tales indutus amictus : 

Haud, nisi mutata Teste, vir esse potes. 



DamnosuSf indocilis, iners, nmtUiL 
Quare aevo in hoc potissimum vigeant| rogas I 
CasufD, docemur^ omnia haec dandi reguoU 
Caussae vigentibus vigent effectibits. 



>**«■ 



Dimidium magis toto. 
Dimidinm tiummi^discedens navita arnicas 

Dat^ partem(]|[ue sibi dimidiam relinet : 
Jnngas^ vilis utri^e est nummus totus ^ utrique^ 

Disjungas^ carum pignus amoris erit. 

Prava duas juoxit tibi sors, Mactteathe> puellas ; 

DiTersumque trahit fo&mina bioa viruoi ; 
^* Fciicem (canis) alterutra efBcit, utraque perditf 

Qaodque duae nequeuotj una beare potesU'' 



Beatus vulnere» 
Brigit en Marti sacras ubi Chelsea turres^ 

Occurrit Yario vulnere manca cobors ; 
Membraque multorum vii dimidiata supersunt : 

Claudicat hie pedibus captus^ et ille carens. 
Suscipit hos gremio fessos patria alma. Beatua 

Sic tandem est miles vulnere quisque suo« 



Quid noviT 
Ut nova quotidie facies^ nova forma, venustas 

Sit Qova^ Cotta, tibi^ mobilis annus abit. 
Nunc, caput asdificas, et nunc diffundere ventia 

Das, quales cuperet Delius ipse, comas. 
Sedulus eupe novos feliciter indue vultus ; 

Atque dim forsan, Cotta, vir esse potes. 



NOTICE OF 

THE BIRDS OF ARISTOPHANES, translated 
by the Rev. Henry Francis Cary, A.M. with 
Notes. London ; Taylor and Hessey. 

Having been prevented by circumstances from taking an 
earlier notice of the present publication, it will be the less 
necessary for us to enter into a detailed account of a work 
Mhich has by this time passed into the hands of all, whether 
scholars or general readers, to whom such an attempt was 
iiiely to be interesting. 

Altbough Mr. Cary is, as we believe, only known as a trans- 
lator, the reputation he has attained in this capacity is such as 
very few writers have acquired by their original works. Of his 
translation of Dante, as we have not the requisites for apprecia- 
ting its merits, we can only speak from the report of others ; but 
the concurring testimonies of all adequate judges to the rare 
uuioQ of energy, imagination, and scrupulous fidelity, exhibited 
in that most difficult attempt, as well as its agreement with the 
conceptions we had been led to form of the original, may well 
justify us in echoing the general voice of applause. Mr. Cary 
flies at high game ; emboldened by the success of his Dante, he 
has ventured on another attempt not less arduous, and promising 
scarcely less glory in its successful execution — a translation of 
a play of Aristophanes, in this, however, we cannot but con* 
sider him as having failed ; nor, to speak the truth, do we think 
that his daring enterprise was likely to terminate otherwise. 
The very conformation of mind which qi|aliiied him for his 
former undertaking (not to mention the habits of composition 
necessarily acquired during a labor of such length) was calcu- 
lated to impede his progress on the present occasion. The 
powers which enabled him to cope with the hard btern manner 
of Dante, and to render his austere beauties without diminution 
and without addition, are but ill qualified to reflect the subtle 
and ever-changing graces, the redundant wealth of language, the 
flexible power, of Aristophanes. We may add, that Mr. Cary 
has little either of the wit or the humor requisite for a translator 
of the great comedian. He moves with a pace somewhat heavy 
mnd monotonous, while his original is dazzling us with the 
glancing rapidity and unexpected turns of his movements. Yet 
Uie footsteps of the hero are occasionally conspicuous. The 
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chorases are by far (he best execulBi ptatZ of his work ; they 
are full of poetic feeling, hanoony, and beauty of language. 
No previous translatx»r has done so much justice to the lyri«»l 
powers of AnsCopbanet. In the dialogue there isoitaiuMaF 
energy, and a considerable power of idiomatie espMasion; 
tlMMq^ deficient in freedom, it is, we think, rather less so than 
M itchelPs ; and we are not so ofteo annoyed by awkward at- 
tempts to force the manners and cnatoms of dissimilar nations 
into a kind of unwilling unity. Mr. Gary's style is an imitation 
of the old English comedy. In his versification, he has endea- 
vored to represent the slipshod familiarity of the Greek comic 
iambic, by borrowing an analogous peculiarity from Massii^cr ; 
which however fails to produce the desired effect, from tbe air 
ofsCiffhess which is apt to accompany an unaccustomed style 
of versification. We shall however desist from criticism, and 
conclude with two extracts ; observing only, that Mr. Gary's 
version appears to be generally accusate,* and that he acknow- 
)eges having received considerable assistance in this respect 
from the learning and taste of his friend, Mr. C. Symmoiis, 
whose translation of Agamemnon we reviewed in a former 
number. 

Our first extract shall be from the introduction of Pisthetaerus 
and Euelpides to the royal bird Epops, v. 93. '/2 'HpaxXeig, 
tout) ti iroT* icrri fcjjfov ; x. t. A, 

SCEHE III. — ^EpOPS, EI7ELPIDB8, Pl$TH£T£BUS. 

ISpops. Unbar th^ forest, that I may coine forlii. 

Euelpidei. Great Hercules ! Why what a monster's here ! 
What plumaee ! what a triple tire of cresting ! 

Epops, who are they, seek me ? 

Euelpides. The twelve Gods, I think, 

Are banded for our ruin. 

Epops. Mock ye at me. 

Seeing my plumage ? Strangers^ I was once 
A man. 

Euelpides. At thee we laugh not. 

Epops. At whom then? 

Euelpides. The beak thou bast in truth is somewiiat laughable. 

Epops. This. is a mischief Sophocles hath done 
Ia his rare tragedies to me— to Tereus. 



« Wc have not exammed it critically, and therefore shall only remark, 
that, in his note on ▼. 16, of Tereu?, 8; Jjyif lyt'y.T i% rS^ l^hn. Mr. Cary 
finds fault with Branck's interpretation, and is in his turn criticised hy 
^►neof ihe reviewers of his own version, « who was made bird— out of i 
bird: the critic's own rendering, however, appears to us no better. 
Surely the true reading is «» vwy ^optm. 
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Euelpides, Tereiis art thpu ? say, whether bird or peacock ? 

Epops. A bird — I am a bird. 

J^Jpidet, But where thy pennons? 

Epops, They 're moulted. 

Euelpidei, What ? through some disorder haply \ 

Epops, No : but in winter time ail birds do use 
To shed their feathers ; and then we put forth new. 
But, tell me, who are ye? 

Euelpides. We? Mortals. 

Epops. Whence? 

Euelpides, Whence the fine gallies come from, thence are we. 

Epops. Ay? What; lawt-chicaners? 

Euelpides. Nay, clean contrary ; 

Anti-chicaners. 

Epops. Sow they in that country 

Such seed then ? 

Euelpides. In small quantities, forsooth, 

r th' fields ye might perchance pick up a little. 

Epops. What errand brought ye hither? 

Euelpides. To confer 

. With thee, our wi^h was. 

Epops. On what matter, pray ? 

Euelpides. Since thou wert first a man, e'en as we, once, 
And wert in debt mqreover, as we, once. 
And wouldst-fain shirk thy creditors, as we, once ; 
But after for a bird's thy patMre cliaogedst, 
And flewst o*er lands anq ^eas the circle round. 
And so kennst all things that or man or bird may ; 
Therefore as suppliants are we hither come to thee. 
If thou wouldst show us some warm, well-fieeced city, 
To creep into like a blanket and lie snjug. 

Epops. Seekst thou a greater city than the Craggy? 

Euelpides. A greater? no; but one more suited. to us. 

Epops, You 're looking for an arjs^ocracy^ I trow. 

Ikielpides. I ? ilang me then. I hate his v^ry n^e, 
That whoreson cub of Scellius. 

Epops. My sweet fellow, 

Tell me what sort of city 'tis you 'd like. 

Euelpides. I 'II tell you ; where one's greatest trouble sji^^V^^^ ^^ 
Something of this kind. * By good times i' th^ morning 
I should louk out and see standing at my door 
Some friend. * I 'm come,' says he, ^ to say tl\at you 
And your family- must dine with me to-day. 
Be early. No excusfes, by the Olympian.. 
We have a wedding toward. If ye tail me, 
Take heed I never see you when I 'm poqr.' 

Epops, By Jupiter, you 're mighty fond of trouble. 
And you, what would you have ? 

Fisthetarus. I 'U tell you. 

Epops, ' ^ Well. 

Piithetarus, Something of this kind. I should like a place 
Where, if one met a neighbour, he should chide one 
After this fashion, * Sir, you wish to affront me. 
I have a daughter, a good comely girl, 
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You met her t'other daj^ as she came home 

From her devotion b in her best attire. 

Yet you ne'er stay'd to kiss or toy with her, 

Nor took no liberty with her no more 

Than she were a trull. It is not handsome of you. 

Considering on what terms we have always been/ 

Epops. You sorry rascal ! what sad doings you 'd have ! 
However there is some such blessed city 
As you are talking of— by the Red Sea. 

'The other shall be the scene between Pistbetapnis and Meto, 
&c. together with the parabasis which follows* 

Scene V. — Pisthetarus, Chorus, Meto. 

Meto, I am come among you. 

Pisihet€Brut, Here 's another scoundrel ! . 

^ What thou to do ? by what idea prompted ? 
What thought impels ? what buskin leads thy way V 

Meio. My wish is to mete forth the air unto you, 
And layit out in due departments rang'd. 

Fiilhetsnu. The Gods preserve us ! What i' th' world art thou? 

Meto, I ? I am Meto, not unknown to Greece 
And to Colonus. 

Pitthetitrtu, Tell me, what hast here? 

Meio. Rules for the air. For that in figure wholly 
Doth to an oven most resemblance bear. 
Therefore (observe me) I applying upward 
This bent rule to it ; putting in the compass — 
You understand m e - 

Putkettnw. Nay, I understand thee not— — 

Meto, Do measure it with a straight rule so applied 
As that the circle may be made four square. 
I' th' midst the fbruna^ then the streets direct 
Leading to it i' th' midst, so that being circular, 
As firom a star, the rays on every* side 
May verge therefrom direct. 

Piahetarut, A very Thales ! 

Meto— 

Meto. WeUfUr I 

PittkeUtmt, Dost know I am thy friend ? 

And if thou take my counsd, thou*lt out of the way, 

Meto. Bat whai% to fear? 

PiahetMmt. There is an sdien act 

'Pass'd here, like that in Sparta. Certain blows 
Are rife i* th' city— 

Meto. What, are ye in factions? 

PittheUma. Not so, by Jove. 

Meto* How then ? 

PiithetMrui. It has been carried, 

With not a voice dissenting, to drub heartily 
All iinpudent fellows. 

Meto. I must away, by Jove. 

Puthetitna. So that I know not if thou 'rt yet in time, 
for these same fisty cuffs are coming* [Beatt him» 
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Mtto. Oh! Ob! 

I'm undone; I *m undone* 

FutheUmu. Did I not tell thee ? 

Forewarn*d I not? Wilt thou not hence, and take 
A better measure of thyself elsewhere ? [Ertf Meto. 

Scene VI. — Pisthetabus, CHOBUSy an Envoy. 

Envoy. Where are my hosts, provided by the state ? 

Piitheiarus. What spruce and essenced Emperor have we here ? 

Envoy, Vm come an envoy, chosen by the ballot. 
To Cukoocloudlands. 

Fiilhetana. An envoy ? and who sent tbee? 

Envoy. A poor diploma here of Teleas' penning. 

PUiMarfu. What then ? art willing to receive thy stipend. 
And without mbre ado, at once begone ? 

Envoy, Nay, by the Gods, I *d better stayM at home 
Attending the debates in Parliament. 
Mine interest there had been of use to Pharnftces. 

Pitthetarui» Begone, and take it; for thy stipend 's thfs. 

[Beatthim. 

Efwoy. What meanest by this? 

Pisthetarui* A parliament debate 

For Pharnaces. 

Envoy, I call you all to witness 

That I am stricken being an envoy. 

PutkeUrut. Whew ! 

Wilt thou not tramp and caity off thy boxes f 
This is too bad. They send their envoys hither 
Before we have even sacrificed to the Gods. 

Scene VII. — Pbiest, Pisthetjebus, Chobus, an Envoy, a Legislatob. 

Legislator (reading). 'And 'tis hereby provided that if one 
Of Cuckoocloudlands do to an Athenian ' 

PiUhetimu. What other curs'd diploma's coming now? 

LegitkUor. I am a constitution maker. Laws, 
Span-new, I come to vend among you. 

PUthetmruu What 's this ? 

Legislator (reading), * And that the Cuckoocloudlanders do use 
Like measures, weights, and acts in senate passed 
As the Olophyxians.' 

PialuUrus. Haul will I 

And ^ thee in the stocks anon unless 

Legislator. Ho ! Sir ! what ails thee ? 

Pisthetmrus, Wilt not budge with thy laws ? 

Else will I show thee bitter laws to^ay. 

Envoy. I hereby Pisthetaerus cite t' appear 
At the next spring assize in Court for Wrong 

Pistketarus. What so ! thou fellow, hast thou still been here ? 

Legidator (reading). * But if any one drive out the magistrates. 
And do not, as the column directs, receive them—-' 

Pisthetarus. Oh! for patience ! hast thou too still been here? 

Envoy. I '11 do for thee. Til lay the damages at 
Ten thousand drachmas. 

Pisthetm-us, I '11 scatter thy boxes. 
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Legislator, Remember wHea one night ibou didtC faeimrt 
TheMikmui. 

Phthettenu. This is past bearing. Seize him^ ho ! 
Wik not baity sirrah ? 

Priest. Fitting 'tis that speecliljf 

We take depatture hence, and tpt.the Gods 
Complete the unfioishM sacrifice within. 

Scene VIII. — CiroRUS. 

Semichorus. O'er the wide world now I sway ; 
And my subject realms survey; 
Mortals all to me shall bring 
Votive prayer and offering. 
For the green earth I defend; 
All her blooming fruitage tend ; 
And, ruthless, slay the raveiiin^ broud 
That lurk within the closed bud, 
Or with their million fangs devour 
The chalice of the opening flower, ' 
Sit on the trees and suck their fruiti 
Or mining sap the secret root. 
Through the damask gardens I 
Seize the reptile, chase the fly. 
Whoe'er with harmful power presume 
To waste the sweets or soil the bloom* 
Crush'd by my wing the felons lie. 
And writhing in their mischief die. 

Whereas this day is issued a new proclamation. 

Designed for the safety and good of the nation^ 

That a talent the stale to that citizen pays 

Whoever the Mdian Diagoras slays, 

And another to him who kills over again 

Any tyrant soe'er that already is slain ; 

We therefore hereby think it fit to declare 

The "re wards that our friends and avengers .frkall share : 

A talent to him who amon^ you shall slay 

The poulterer Philocrates gladly we pay, 

And four to- the man, whMoefver he be, 

That shall take him alive and conduct him to lae ; . 

For our sparrows he strings and seUs seven a penny, 

Blows our thrushes bung up to be stared at by any ; 

The.plumes from the tails of our blackbirds lie gather^, 

And thrusts throiigh their nostrib obliquely the featheril: 

He catches our doves, and imprisons d troop, 

Constrained to decoy while inclosed in their coop. 

And we further give notice, if any detain 

Fowls shut up in his yard, that he loose them agaiiij 

On pain that ^ourselves by the birds shall be aeiz*d> 

And shut up to decoy till your thralls are releai^d. 

Blest the winged tribes that wear 
No fleece to fend the winter^s air: 
Nor agaiq.doth sultry ray 
Scorch us through the summer day ; 
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Bosom'd deep in leafy sreen 
Then the howery ineauows screen ; 
While the grasshopper doth sing 
With his shrill note clamouring, 
All throughout the livelong noon, 
Loud and maddening with the sun. 
When the stormy season raves. 
Winter I in hollow caves. 
With the mountain nymphs disporting ; 
Till with spring again resorting 
Once more to the myrtle howers, 
We feed on snow-white virgin flowers, 
Dallying where the Graces play 
O'er the garden alleys gay. 

Ere we fiiriber proceed, I have something to say 
To the judges about the success of our pTay ; 
What gifts, if the conquest to us they decree, 
We win grant, such as Paris with envy might see. 
First then, what *tis known every judge would like best. 
The Laurian owls shall with you make their nest; 
They shall lurk in your purses, the delicate elves, 
And hatch little coins there as dear as themselves. ^ 
Next your houses with temples in splendour shall vie, 
Their roofs crowned with eagles that gaze on the sky. 
If in office you're placed, and would aught filchaway. 
Little hawks to your fists shall the rapine convey. 
And if anywhere you're invited to sup. 
We' will send you such craws as ye scarce can fill up* 
Not so if the victory to us is denied. 
To yoar beads then like statues must plates be applied ; 
For if you 're without, though your raiment's like snow. 
Be sure we '11 befoul you wherever you go. 

We now take our leave of Cary, hoping that in his next 
undertaking he will select a subject more suited to his powers. 
We do not consider his present choice as reflecting any disgrac^ 
either on his powers or his judgnient, seeing that it is bo disr 
honor to fail where all have hitherto failed, and that there are 
few, if any, eminent writers who have not on some occasion or 
oth^ mistaken their talent. He has descended to the level of 
others, but on his own ground he remains unapproachable. 

To the '' Birds'' is appended a translation of a scene from 
the " Peace." 



NOTES ON 
THE VESPJE OF ARISTOPHANES. 

Part II. -^iConchided from No. LXII.'] 

Sdblycleon says^ that when an accused person makes a 
present to a magistrate^ he communicates part of the spoil to 
one of his colleagues, and then these two work to each other's 
hands : and he uses a very happy simile, vv. 692* ^t seqq. 

xa) xoivoovfioy rav kfxpvrmv hipm riv) r&v fuf ketxnoti, 
?y Tij Ti 8»8» ToJv ^eoyArwv, (uviivrt to irgayfia 8u ovrt, 
lo-xouSaXATOV* x^f, oag npCcov, 6 /tev ixxu, 6 8* otrraveStoxe. 

on which Bentley says, '' lege %plaoy participium/' Brunck's 
note is **ea^ %pl(ov. Sic bini codd. Nee aliter legi potest salva 
metri lege." 

1 do not know what the old reading was which these two 
great critics have separately amended by the same word ; but 1 
cannot help feeling some degree of wonder that two such acute 
judges did not perceive that there is an impropriety in the simile, 
or rather an inconsistency amounting to solecism : '^ And thus 
like a satoyer, one draws and the other gives." The true read- 
ing might have been suggested by the duals ^vvthre, owe and 
kvouSaxarov. The poet certainly wrote ti^ irglovf 6 fuh ikxtt, 
X. X. that is frglovri the dual of the partici|^le : *' Thus like a f^ir 
of sawyers, the one draws and the other gives alternately." rf ot 
only is. this a more accnrate comparison, and a more graphic 
image ; but I contend that the words i itiv cAxn, o S" inrraviiooxe 
necessarily require wgiom (or wgiom^f if the verse would have 
admitted it). These belong to the pair of sawyers literally, and 
are applied to the pair of magistrates figuratively. It seems to 
tne, therefore, that the passage requires the reading %ployV so 
imperatively, that the authority even of the two manusi^ripts re- 
ferred to by Brunck ought not to prevent its adoption. On 
fuming to Brunck's translation^ I find that he understands vpfoov, 
not as the participle (which Dr. Bentley does), but as the sub- 
stantive noun. He paraphrases cos irgioov '' velut quum serra 
rursum prorsum ducitur :*' but even this does not remove the 
defect of the comparison; and the words ''alter trahit, alter 
remittit/' lose all their propriety, when thus applied solely to the 
two magistrates. 

Having offered these conjectural emendations^ implying only 
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a dight change of the text, which the prosody shows to be cor- 
rupty and where there are various readings, I will venture to ofier 
an emendation of a passage in another drama of the same poet^ 
where it may be thought no fault exists. In the passage to 
which I allude^ there is no fault in the versification as vul- 
garly read ; there is no hint of any discrepancy in the reading 
either of editions or manuscripts; and the word which I wish to 
alter gives a very good meaning. After these admissions it may 
heem very needless to propose any alteration : and when I add, 
that the word which I would substitute has no resemblance 
whatever to that which it would displace, it may seem that the 
alteration would be made in violation of every rule of sound 
criticism. Yet the reading which I am to propose seems to me 
to be so certainly what the poet wrote, that I should have no 
hesitation to put it in the text. 

In the Ecclesiazusse^ by the management of Praxagora, all 
public affairs are put into the hands of the women. Their first 
decree is that in future there shall be no private property, and 
the citizens are ordered to bring all their goods into the com- 
mon stock. A worthy citizen 'Avyj^ a\ is bringing out his 
household furniture in obedience to the decree ; another worthy 
^Af^g p!. is not of a mind to give up so easily the fruits of his 
industry and parsimony. He is resolved, he says, to wait till he 
see what the generality will do — '' What will they do but bring 
their effects ?" — ^' I should believe that if I saw it.'* 1 must set 
down a few lines of the subsequent dialogue in the original, as 
the humor is of a kind which does not admit of translation, 
vv. 773-6. 

Ay. a\ kiyown youv h Tai$ 6So7^. 

Af. a\ KuX ^ctxrh oTo-tiv ipifiivoi. 

Av, /y. fvia-ouffi yowv. 

Av* a. ieKOsAXi fleTitrrooy tavt*. 

Av. a. 6 Ztus tri y' nnplifeiev, 

Av, /3'. hurglifova-i yovv. 

Here the second citizen sneers at the simplicity of his neighbor 
echoing his words ; and this humor be carries so far as to repeat 
the word when it makes nonsense^ or a sense against himself. 
As, however, his ridicule has not the effect he wishes, he tries 
to reason more seriously ; but the other sticks to his opinion, 
that the citizens will obey the decree. He then returns to his 
echo, and carries it to a similar degree of extravagance. I set 
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4k>wii Che* dkilogu^^ as, I tliiuk it ought to be correctfsd, dUtiiu 
gttishiog the cewMng L propose by spacing the w.or4> v. 799 

Ay, eH. oTaouTiv o! Vav. 

Av» fi*, ^vlifx,^ yiyxcotn, ti; 

Av, a'. ii^iXu xojbbiovcri. 

i4v. /3'. V S^ M ^o[il<ru»Ti, TI ; 

Av, ^ . ^v 86 xpv7rov$ c5o-j, t/ ; 

i4v. a'. 0?ffffift li^as* 

Av. jS'. ^v 8J ff«Xe5<r' aura, t/ ; 

Av, j3'. V 5iap^ay« 8J, ti ; 

The first two lines of this part of the dialogue arc vulgarly 
read thus : 

Af, a, oTtrouo'i o2 Way* 

Ay*p!, ^vSe/ti} xofuiVaio'i; ti; 

i#v. dm kikiXu xojxiouo'^ 

by which i4v. ^'., instead of echoing his neighbor's word^ as the 
humor of the passage required^ anticipates him with xofila-ooa-i, 
which is taken up by the other, and then echoed a third time. 
This appears to nie quite away from the poet's intention. 

Afterwards proclamation is made invitmg all the people to a 
splendid supper. Then the second citizen is quite ready to 
obey ? — '* Come, then/' says he, '* we shall go." *' And whi- 
ther will you go, who have not given up your gbod^?" '' To 
supper/' '* Mot so> iq sooth, if the women have imy sense, 
before you fetch your effecto." 

Ay. «'. ow 8^*, ^v y* exeivui^ vovg Ivjf, 

wgly y ay an-cveyxj}^. 
Ay» pi\ aKK* eu7rol<r(0. 

This seems to put the proposed correction beyond question. 

' It is easy to imagine that in a dialogue where the answer begins 

and endr so often in the same manner, with the change of only 

one word, xofi^/o'cMTi might catch the eye of the copyist, and be 

written in place of "^vfiyxoxri, in the first of the series. 

What is of more importance than the correction above pro- 
posed ; this passage shows, that . making alcw and i^veyxu and 
^ygyxov the future and aorists of fipcn), is not the work of gram- 
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ita^an9^ biWefus^gSyfrniMgo lind went are parts of tbeisame: 
V^fb in oQr otm laogunge. Multa v«rba vulgo conflsnhtr a; 
OrflfAmalki? ex vaiiis syDonyinis^ says a late exc^Heat jftrpfesa*' 
•r : and hh sukect%90f, in a note, expresses his opinion that it 
we^d towe been better to have conjugated in such cases tlie 
several "v^pbs serparHtdy. On ihis principle DaOiiDiiis has pro<- 
ce€f4iftd in-bis L^incon of Homer and Pindar ; but L cannot help 
thinking it a great mistake to seek to separate what use. has: 
joined. This method may answ^ the end of the mere etymo- 
logist or antiquary of languages: but if our object be to under* 
stand the language as it exitft» Jnthe works of the ancient authors, 
we shall obtain our end most certai^ily and most easily by ac- 
knowleging the identity in point of meaning, of the different 
parts of the irregular verbs (their filiation or adoption into anew 
family we nnght call it), as it was manifestly felt by the writers 
themselves, and as it has been properly handed d6wn to us by 
the grammarians. Nor is this the only point respecting which 
the ancient grammarians have been unnecessarily blamed by the 
moderns. But to return to the Vespae. 

Both Bentley and Brunck have very happily corrected mis- 
takes in assignhg speeches to ike several personages ia the 
scenes. Of this kind several corrections have occurred to nte. 
in the Vespse. The first which 1 shall mention is perhaps not so 
certain and necessary as the others ; yet I think it right. 

In the opemng of the play, Xanthias relates to Sosia \m 
dream^ that an eagle carried a shield up to the skies, which 
Cleon had thrown away ; and he affects to be afraid that some 
te#rible calamity to himself was portended by the dream. Hie 
dialogue is in Brunck distributed and pointed thus: v. 24 et seqq^, 

Bel. 0Tjttoi| ri ifiri jxoi hukov yivrifnrai, 
l^ovTi TOiouTOv ivwrviov ; 

ovih yAp 8<mu Snvov, w (m tocI^ 0fO^* 
3a, Ssivov yi wou Vr ehAcomo^ iiwofiaXwv Sw?m, 
ArAp cb ri «-&» aS Xe{ol^ 

Bentley removes the part of Xanthias to v. 25. arag vik, x. r. A« 
hut it appears to me that the dialogne taight be improved by 
another distribution. As it stands, the repetition, ovSsvyap &tai 
luvovy od fjJi Toh$ ieois, which would be beautiful and affecting in 
some great misfortune 6r real grief, is, as appears to me, a 
great deal too solemn for the occaision, for Sosia knows that the 
fear of Xanihias is a mere joke. At the same time the answer 
of Xanthias, BtitA yt irov, h. K, ^' Yet a man who has thrown 
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away his arms is someliow a terrible object/' seems not very 
natural : it is at least abrupt, and seems to want a connectii^ 
word, as oKKot, or arotpf or such like. Brunck's translation^ 
^* Attamen diruro est omen homo abjiciens arma/' is, perhaps^ 
more than the Greek expresses; and it would require aarofiaXXaov, 
instead of iarofiuXanf. However that may be, the dialogue would 
be both more natural and more comic if distributed and pointed 
thus: 

So* " ft^ fpovrhjis 

oSih yip Sarm Sf ivov* 
Bet^ tv, [1^ rohg itovs, 

iuvA yi vou *<Fr* avdpanros iirofiet>xiv SvXa, 

'' Be not afraid," says Sosia, '^ nothing terrible will come of 
it.*' '' No^ by the gods," says Xanthias, '' a man who has 
thrown away his arms is never a very terrible object." And 
this meaning is surely more satirical against Cleon, and more 
calculated to hold him up to contempt, which is plainly a great 
object with the poet throughout the play. 

In Bruiick the following line is given to Bdelycleon, v. 417* 

Bi. TuvreL itjfr* oi Sf ivei, xeti Tvpawlg eoriv ifu^eiv^s ; 

which Dr. Bentley with great propriety restores to the chorus. 
This was always their language, of which Bdelycleon feelingly 
complains, cf. v. 463 et seqq. ; 483, 487 to 507, from which it 
will be seen to belong to the chorus, and to be quite foreign 
from Bdelycleon. For similar reasons I would alter the distri- 
bution of parts in a passage which has escaped Dr. Bentley. 
Bdelycleon reckons up to his father the various sources of the 
revenue, and shows him how small a part of the public money 
came to the share of the dicasts. The dialogue then proceeds 
thus : V. 664 et seqq. 

ouS* ^ Sexon} r&v Kpotnimtav i^iCiv ip sy/yvffj* 6 [Aia-dis^ 

ESsAtixAecov. . 
fta jr ou juivror xa) toi rphrvroLi Sq ^vura ra XP'^M'^^ tahXx \ 

^iXoxXeooy. 
€i; Tourov^ rou^ — Ov^ xg68eo<reo rov *Aiii^val»y xokotrvprov, 
i\?ioi fjMXpvjun WBp) rou wX^iov^ aisL 

£8ffAuxXl«oy« 

<rb yeipf oi wotTegf auTOvg, x. X. 
I would assign the parts thus : making the first interrogative. 

i^iXoxXcflov. 
ou8' ^ hxarin*rmv wgwrimaov ^jxly ap tylyvti* 6 [Mtrios j 
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xai 9roT rgiviTM Si} \nra ret X?^M^^^ ruKKa ; 
£SeXuxXffO0V« 
fi( rovrovs rohg^^Ov^ trpoiooa'co rov 'Aii^valcov xoXvo'uprov, 
aXXoi fMt^otJ[/i,cu ireg) toD wkfjious aUl, ab yoipf ^ wng, ourouf 

PhilocleoQ was not as yet prepared to characterise Cleon and 
the other demagogues, as those who had always in their mouths, 
"I will never betray the democracy, or to call this rov ^Aii^valwv 
xoXoa-vprov, or to accuse his leaders of peculation." 

It 18 quite Bdelycleon's part to characterise th^ demagogues 
so, and to put such words into their mouths. Tlie charge of 
peculation he goes on to establish. 

It must be acknowleged, however, that the speeches which 
the poet gives his characters have often a broad cast of humor^ 
expressing rather the sentiments which he wishes to impute to 
them, than what it would be natural for them to say: as when he 
makes Philocleon pray, 

C0 AvKt ii(nrora, yelrcov iipo)$* ch yoig, oltnrep iyw, xe^apritrat 
rolg iaxgu(H(nv reov ^fuyovrcov ale) xa) roi$ 6Ko^upiiol(. 

or when be makes the chorus call for assistance, 

c3 x6\t$f xai Oiopov 6eo(rix6gta 

xsi Tig oXXos vgoim^xw ^jxwy xiXu^. 

After the same fashion, Terence makes Thraso call out, '' ubi 
centurio est Sanga, et manipulus furum/' 

Philocleon, having been carried by his son into company, gets 
riotous, and escaping to the street, commits all manner of ex- 
travagancies, and comes on the stage, followed by a crowd of 
complainants and idle spectators, whom by threatening words 
and gestures he endeavors in vain to drive off. Here the fol- 
lowing speech is given to Bdelycleon, v. 1332 et seqq. 

JB8* i fiijy (Tti &0^i$ avpiov rot/rwv S/xijy 
^fftiy Swa<rt, xsl cr^oSp' el veavlotg, 
atpioi yap ^fojxev (re ftpoirxaXoufievoi, 

This manifestly belongs not to Bdelycleon, but to the bread- 
seller, or some other of the injured persons. Besides (which is 
decisive), Bdelycleon has not yet come on the stage, as is plain 
from V. 1S60, when Philocleon says to the music-girl, " But 
here he comes himself running with all his might/' Bdelycleon 
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then enters, and begins to repKoach bis father for having stolen 
away, in no very measured terms. 

Manse of Eeclesimuchan, 
February, 1825. 

P. S. I have just received Jo^rmk CaraveHaEpirota Index 
AristophomcHS, by which I find that the old reading, Vespae, 
v. 692, was irg/ov*. There can be no doubt, I think, that the 
author*s word was 7rpiov9\ 
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Pabt II.— [Conc/iided /rofw No. LXIIJ] 
P. ^6. 1. 28. ouxouv (jov§p ev apy^ ^Asyov) ys\olov otv tfn], avt^A 

oSro) ^^y, xavu6\ ^xovro^' «utw twtou, ayatyaxxfiv ; pu ytXoiov ; 

Here the particle oos must be inserted : vQt,fu(T.xevu}^ov6' eavrov h 
TcS /3/(sp, US OTI tyyvrirM ovra roD TiivavM^ ourco S^y — Preparing 
iumseif so to live as if he were, at Uie point of de^th — • ouro) 
^i}v cof ima^in iyyuraToa tov rsivavM* 

P. 27* l« 44. Tfep) irivTwv siSctffMV, fl?p' ourctfO'i ylyverou uTro^VTU, 
. otfxaXXofifV.^ Ix T£Ov ivavrleov Toi havria, Sffoig ruyp^avei ov roiou- 
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o(roig Tuyp^ave^ oy toioutovti) As many as have an opposite. 

^ P. 28. I. 27. 8» yoig /xi? aei avTawo8i5o/ij tA ergpa toT; hegoi$yiy- 

v6fji,€va, dcirBpei xuxAoi vsgnoirroL, aXX' evdeia ti; »i} ^ yevffO'if Ix 

Tou Irspoti /tovov 81^ TO xaravTixgu, xu) |x^ avaxoacrtji viXiv e\^ to 

sTspoVy f/Ltfii KUfMniv iroiolro, oM* &n itavra TeXevroovra to aM u'x^' 

' fAa iv (Tx^hf '^^^ ^^ ^^^ vafio; ay Mtoi| xa) vatitraa'o yiywfJLsvA, 

' r€9<mrroema) At last. 

P. 28. 1. 51. Socrates : — itwKrTsis yaf Syj, irwg 4 x^Xoofuvi} 

fiiiri(ng uvafjLVf^l^ l(rTi. '^tuttw ftev iyoyy\ ■ j$' e^, 6 Sifi^iA^Uf, ov' 

*auroSf Touro^ 2^1)^ Sfo/MH [ladeiv, %upl ov 6 Xoyof^ aK<yf^io|crd^|iai*. x^) 
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(AaSeh must be oantted : it seems to have been a gloss to ex- 
plain aya/4»i}<riifraei. It having been asserted that all learning is 
renmiiaceoce, Simmias wittily uses &)r«jxin}<rftjV(Xf where^ on any 
^*^^ occasion, he would have used jttafeiy. The construction 



» : SffOjxai 8g, Spjj, (adro tout© vs^l o5 6 Xoyos) eivaiAvriO'iiivat, 

in the words immediately following^ ou^ev pt,h £9 ^rrov ixo^bi- 
f(i vSv w? o-u e7tex^lpri<rag^ xiyuv. for oySsv jUrgy av must be substitu- 
ted -ouSey jaiyT* ay, /u-eyr' for /tlyroi. 

P. 29* I. 38. aXXd^ /x^v xai roSs OjXoXoyoSjxsy* jx^ aXXo9sy at/r) 
lwffvoi}xnrai jxt}S^ lr)y%Tlv elvui Ivyo^o-ai^ £^XV ^ Ix ro5 i$«iy, ^ 0!\(/a(r9a(, 
^ tTx rn«^ aXXY}; revv ala-dija-ecov, 

avro) i. e. ?ri opiyeren Ttavra raSr flyai oloy to fo'oy, lP)^fi 8^|y>* 
8eff<rr6^«^. 

P. €9- 1. 42. aXXa fiiv 8if & yg r»y uMviirtcov hi lyyofjo-ai,' fri 
irayrflt rei hv ralg altrirjo'eo'iv exelvov re dpiyerat rou6' Z k(my lo'oVf 
Tcai oLUTOv gySffeorepa soriy. ij */?&$ Xiyoofiav ; OSrw. Ugh yap rod 
ap^atrtou ^[Aoig ^palv, ^ o^xoutiy, mm) xaKKot, a\a9iv€a-ion, rv^ilv fSei 
vou eiAij^oraj eTFiO-rvifir^v aurou row Tcou ?, r* lo'Tiy, sJ IjxiXA^ftcy t« 
fx Tooy ala-iri<rBeiov Itra Ixsia*? itvolasw. 

Rather than wholly omit roOd' tcrriy To-oy with Forster, I 
would read vivrot rot h rotis aWtfifnc^uf ixilvov re^ opiysrai, rauf 
i 60-Tiy^ To-oii, X0t) avroS ey$f6<rre$a ecmy. exs/yot; T<roti that specific 
essence of equality, w togjV i<rrtv by participation of which these 
equal things, that are the objects of our senses, are what they 
are, i. e. equal. — Then, as the words vpo yoi§ rot/ ip^dnricii l^fuus 
ipoiy ^ &^o6nv, Sic, are certainly meant to express an inference, 
not a reason, the following emendation is requisite : ^rgo FE 
APA rot/ ig^ourieit ^ifiag epiv ^ intoCnv, xai r&KKa aWiavea-dai, 
rvyilv ihi wou elkriforas lwio'T^j»>jy awrou row Tcrou x. r. A. 

F. 30. 1. 17. otyafutfivYflTHovrat apot "^A IIOTE ip^toy. 

P. 30. 1. 30. inrep^g, (S Saixpang, I^y} d\S'i/x]»i«^ SoxeS'jfiMi ^ 
avri7 avayxvi ilvar xa) eig xaKov ye xarafeiyei 6 Koyog. 

elg xakov xetra^iuyu) An allusion to htinting, I suppose ; 
when the game betakes' itself to a place favorable to the hubtei'. 

P. 31. I. 15. "loop^ev Si}, lt^> ^^^ rauta, if^ itep h too 2jX9r§d(r9sy 
Xoycp, udt^ 4 ov(fla ^; Xoyoy ^IBofisv rou elvon,xa) hpoor&vrsg Xfa) «iro- 
xptvopL890t, TTorspoy ooa'airoDg &e) i^ei xarii ra^roi^ % aKKor AXKtog ; 
flWTo ro Icroy, avro to xoiXov, uM 6X«rroy, S lo-r* to w, j*ij iToTf |U»f- 
rajSoA^y xa) ^vr^voOy ivU^erai ; Perhaps, aMj ^ od<rwe, j hiyep 8/lo]ttgy 
ro that* 

P. 32. K 6. lyyoeT; o3y, f^i), Jri l^st^ay flexv^ayi) 6 Ayipanrog; ro 
ftsy 6^ardy auroD <rcop^a, xot) h ogaTco xeifxtvov, 6 S^ ysx^oy xaXoDjxey, 
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rcov ouSffy vivovitv, «XX' hriuKw^ o^voy mfAivn xf^^^^y ^^'^ M'^ ''"'^ 
xai X'Otp^ivTcos l^fl»y ro o'oB/tA TsXsvri^o'p. xa) cy roiaurii wpf xai waw 
l/Mka, avfLiti(rov yoLf to ceo/xA xal rapip^euSiy, oSo-irfff oi hv Aiymrrif 
ri0e{i;(ffu9eyn^» ^^^7^^ ^^^ 1^^^^ ajx^;^aeyoy o<roy xpoyey* Forster 
proposes xai ey r^ airy &pa. — Nothing, however, seems to re* 
quire alteration, except the breathing of apa, which should be 
smooth instead of rough, h roiaurj} igqL, with such care : i. e. 
With the care of embalming, which he is about to mention im- 
mediately afterwards ; in such a state as that in which the care 
of embalming puts it. 

P. 33. 1. 7. y*yy«a-;toinri yap, ^8* 8^, oi ^iXoftafci^, on irapaXa- 

jxari, xa) Tpoo-xexoXAijft/yi^y, avayxal^oi/i^iwiv Se^ &7xep h* sipyiMV, hei 
rouTOti ^xoxehion rA oyra, uKKoi jx^ avrriy Si' aur^;, xa) iv iricy 
aiMLila xaAjySoufMvijy, xa) rou ei^ftou r^y Seiyortjra xariSoSo'a, Sri 
di iwAufiloLi early, e6; flfy fMtXKrra auro^ 6 SeSe/xevo^ ^uXXij^roop snf 
Tflp SfSe^fiai, %rcp oSy Ajyco, yiyvm-xowkv ol ^iXo/xaSci^y oti oSr» va- 
getXaPouau ^ flXotrofloi Sxpucav etyrmv zr^v ^^X^V; ^^ejxa wapaiMiii" 
rai, xu\ Xviiv lvix>ipe<* 

The conjunction xai must be inserted : ori S»* hiridviilot^ itrr), 
KAI ii &v jttaXurra auro^ 6 SeSefteyo^ j^uXA^irrfiOp f7i] rw SsSeo-Sai. 

P. S3. L 17. X^ifyiMv^ £ri IveiSay Ti( o-^oSpa 4<r$^, ^ <^oj3i}9^, 4 
AumjSp, % fari9ujx^o-i}, ouScy roo'oDroy xax^y ivoAtv k% airm Scov etp 
rif ofi}9f/i}, oToy ^ yoo-^tf-a; ^ r^ &voi)ni(rag ha reis liriSujxia^, oAX', o 
ffayro»y [uytOT^ re xaxeoy xa) I<r^arA lori, rouro irao-pgei, xa) oi 
Xoyi^irai a^o. 

ovShf rofrouToy xaxov nroiey) He receives no such trifling in* 

P. 33. 1. 31. a)Ji ourco Aoyurair' «ey ^u;^ aySpo; ^1X00*0^(1. 
xai oux ay oii)0eii} rijy pbiy ^iXoo'of (ay %g^yai lauri^y Xuffiy, kuoiojig Si 
ixe/yi)^, aur^y vapaSiSoyai rai; ^Soyai; xai X6wai$ kam^v, mXiv a3 
iyxaraiftv, xai ayijytiroy s^oy vparrciy, JTi^ysXoivi}^ riy^ harrlcog 
lO-Toy pbfTa;^«piCofteyi2y. Here again the conjunction xa\ is wanted : 
Xxmin^S le buivt^s, auriiv wagaiiSovai Tal$ ^Soyai; xa) Xxnraig iatir^v, 
KAI ToXiy aS eyxaraSsiy— IJnless indeed iyxaraifw be taken for 
'* ut illigent** al ifiwa) xa\ kiirat scil. The construction being 
like dtaeratque comam difundere ventis.—larov havrhs p^vra- 
;(eipi^offteyi)y, because Penelope used to undo what was done ; 
whereas the Soul is here said to do again what Philosophy had 
been at the pains of undoing. 

P. 33, L 36. Ix S^ r^f roiavri}; Tfo<ptis oiHiv hmv i^ij fofi^i^, 
rwiroL V hrvn^wonaa, co Stpi^fi^la re xai KifinSf ^»$ /^9 tioawoffift^a 
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cy rp avttXXdeyi) tow o-coftaro;/ uto Ti»«y aviiJicov ha^vo'iidtlira' xal 
harrafg^ini oix^ron, xoi) ow5»y fri ovSaftov ij. 

Hather Tfltth-a y mnjievoua'at. 

P. 33. I. 48. fiafiai^ i StfAfjJa, iJ tfow ^aXiifng iv rowj ikKov^ 
Mgcoxovs ifilvaifkiy co; ou ^UfA^ogav r^yoviLctt ri^v irapoDfl-a» '*«?JC^»'* 
ATI ys ftijy w^f SJy«/xai irf/Bff»y, aXAa ^ofifurit ftiy 8w<rxoX»rf jov ti 
W9 haxeifLoti ij iv T^ ngMi¥ fiief. 

Allbough ^1 might perhaps be tolerated, supposing touto. 
^fu or some such, words to be understood before it, yet the 
true reading is doubtless OTE ye [Ly^V ujxa^ luva^m ttbHuv. 

P. 34. I. 1 1. Tov yooy fiiKrKTToy reov Mfipanrivoov Xdyoov XajSovra 
xa} Svtre^sXFyKTOTaTOVf hfr) tovtov o;^ow)x8»o», wfrnep iin (r^e^iag, xiv- 
hjveupvTO. SicacXws-ai rhv jSioy. 

iBschines ; hr ovofniTm hoi t^j flroXire/a^ vXio¥Tei. In Ctesi- 
pbont* 

P. 34. I. £]. HFuictif o8y ^ Kori^i^ rig r^y kigav, ij harifjLri xat 
^•P^^f P Tflc^ X^P^oiS* « Tjf Sfi0';^v^/Coiro ra auT» X^oycS, oiairep cu, 

\a, fM^i, avayxii Sri vou. siyai aur^y r^y apjxoy/ay, xat vporepov ra 
^uXa xai Td^g X^P^^C xaracra^h^creTaiy ^rpiv t< sxe/vijy iroiielv. 

Not fl T*^ SiVffp^up/^oiTO, but ETJ tij 5ucr;^uf}/?oiTo. The sen- 
tence is intended to contain an affirmation, not a supposition : 
with e! Tig it is left incomplete. xaracruv^crtTai also must be ex- 
changed for xoLTotva'rn^ea'ieti, 

P. 34. ). 44. on ft,w yotp ^y t^jxwy jj \pu%4 xai irgiv ei^ to$6 to eKog 
Ixifkv, oux avTijliiiMUy i^yj ou;^) 9rayu ;^apiEyra)$y xa) (ei ft^ eT0t;^de; 
fOTiy ffSiTffiy) ^ayu ixav»g a^ro^Sffip^Aar oo^ Sff xat onro^avivrmv ijfji^y 
rri TOti loTiy, ou/xoi ^oxeiT^Se. cogpi^lv (/xerroi H. Staph.) oux l(r;^t;* 
fOTtpov xai iroKi/xp^VKJoregov ^^v;^i7 a'aofioiTog, ou (TDyympw'T^ Xifi'lf'iw 
ayTiX^\{ffi. 

Rather, oS ftoi $0x91 TOJE. 

P. 35. L 8. 0! yap ^soi to a'aofj^a, xai oi7ro?iKuotTO, eri l^oovrog toO 
iattcwirov, aW' ^ ^'t^;^^ ^<i '^o xararpifiofAevov avufaivoi, avuyxalov pi^iV 
T* ay e7i], o^orf a^roAAuoiTo ri 4^x^9 ^^ TsAwTaioy ufacfj^ci rvx^lv au« 
T^y p;^ot;(ray, xa) tovtou fUvou wgoripetv airoAXuo'Sai. 

The indicative, &wpoilv§i is required. 

P. 35. I. 9. oToXXujMpevijj 8«, Tijj ^^X^^f- **'®'^* ^^ ''*^*' f^^**' '^^ 
afftsveiag l^iSiixyuoiTO coofMi, xai Ta;^u (rairsy $ioi^oito. 

The true reading seems to be tot' ^Si) t^$ ^wrewg ri^v oa-dfyfiay 
triS^ixytiof to cooptM, 

P, 35. I. 15. si yap ti^ xai ^rXsoy &i tco Xeyoyri, ^ a (ri» Xeyet;, 
ot^^^cop^O'ffie, Sou^ auTflp ft^ ju.^yoy h rto irph xai yiveriai y^UMg XP^^^ ' 
that j}/xc0y T^y ^*Jxh^9 ^k^^ jxijSey xwXusiy, xai miSay aimSavatfMVf 
hieoy in elvai xai taiaiai, xai iroXXaxi; yevij<reo'6ai xai a'froia¥8ia'6ai 
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^vx^iv avrep^siv) 8ouj Se rai/rot ft>}XEri IxeTvo <rtiy%»poi, ft^ ow »w«w 
auT^v Iv T«7$ wo^XaTj yeviaea-i, xa) Tff^fOTcwrav y« ev t<v». t»v J«»a- 
Tfiov TravTOLiraa-iV ctTroXAyo-ffai, toOtov Se tov iivarov net) TauTijy t^v 
8*a\ucriv Tou (r(S)fjt,i>tTog, ^ Tjji tp^^xJ ♦^^^^ oXsJgov, ftijSei'flt 4>«<]j e»8gi»a«* 
(aSuvarov yoip elvai 6twouv ai<r9Avs(risn ^/*»v) ei 8e tovto outw^ e^e», 
ouSevl irgoo-^xgi ftavarov iappovvTi (j^yj ouk avoYjreos dappehy os av fin) 
^bi awoSfflfflci, Sri fo-rt ^|/u%^ TravTaTaa-iy adavarov re xati iv(»M9pov. 

Two slight corrections « are requisite : 8ouj yf raDr«, — and rf 
8^ TOUTO ouTflo^ ^«, ou^svi Vpocr^^xsi. 

p. 35. I. 23. OT* UTQ Toi5 gjXTrpacrfcy Xoypy crfoSpflc 7ri7r«iq-ftevowj 

To7f TTpoupvjfiivQts Xoyoij?, aXAa xal ei; ri utrrspet /*eXXovT« ^ijfl^" 

We must read-*— 61 J um<rrlav xara^aXeiv ou jxovov tou^ 9rgoetpi)f*€- 
you; X<iyw^y aXkoL xal ra 6<; ra uo-re^a. juiXXovra j^i^S^erso'^sti. 

P. 35. K 43. sycoy' ay, £i (tv eTijy, xa/ jcas Sia^uyoi o Xff/o;, fvopxw 
£y 70ii}(ra//Lii}y, oo(rirBg 'Apyeiot^ jUp^ frpiTspov xo/utija'siy irpty ay yixij<ra). 

IfbttUToy seems to have been omitted : syogxoy ay e/xauToy iroia}- 
(Ta/jxijy. 

P. 35. 1. 54. TsXsoTwy 8)j, ictfia, irpocrKpeuoov, /aktsi t€ wivru^j xai 
^yeirai dvhvo$ ov^ev uyie; elya< TOvoLpavxv. ^ oux |a'9)2<rai outtoo touto 
yiyvoii^svov ; 

Perhaps i5 oux jJ(7^^<'"^**o2i'''«' touto yiyvofievcv ; 

P. 36. 1. 9» (aXXa (jow yuv 8^ wpoayoyTOj, lyco l^s^o/jtAijy) £0E/- 
nOMHN. 

P. 36. 1. 18. — jx^ lauTo'y tij aWtc^ro, fs^vfil r^y. sauTOu aT^^viay, 
&X\oij TBXeuTmVf hot. ro aXyuv, acr^syo; l^rl TQUf Aoyou; a5 eavTOU 
rijy aWlav a7reo(ra<T0. 
' Iv) TOU J Aoyou; a^' iauTou t. a. a. 

P. 37. 1. 6. o8e jxgy y«g (Aoyo$) |xo» yiyovsv ayev i^roSg/Jiaj ju^ta^ 
f»xoro; Tivo; xai suTrgsneias, odev hu\ toIs ?coXXat( 8oX6i ivipooiroi$, 

slxoTog must be changed into elx^yo; siuntitude^ that similitude 
by which the soul had been compared to harmony. 

P. 37. 1* 28. otXXa, 9rpo«^oXoy)}Ta<, e^i}, jxi^Sey ^d^Xoy jxijS' ^rroy 
iripav sTepa^ ^^x^v ^x,^s sTyai. toOto S' Io-ti to OftoXoyij/^a^ |Ub«j8ey 
If^uKKov [irfi* BtnTrXsov, j*>j8' ^TToy, jxijS* It eXaTToy hepav hspas dp- 
(uoviuv up[AOvla$ ehat, 

1 have no doubt that Plato wrote — kripoiv hipas ^^^X^v 4f^X^^ 

ilvon and krepotv eripas dpiuoviav dpfji,ovlciv elyai. As to tfat6 

meaning of this last^ s'mce the hypothesis is that the soul i? a 
kind of harmony, to allow that one soul is not moro or less a 
soul than another, is to allow that one harmony is not mor^ or 
less harmony than another : not in general, (for see 1. 19 of this 
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page of Plato) but in this particular view, by which the jsoul 
and harmony are regarded as conveftible terms. 

P.' 37. 1. 4 1 . 1} kol) kuKoog huti, ^ og, oStoj Xsyscrtai ; Hot) «•«- 
(r^eiv raiha 6 xiyog, ti 6pi^ uW9w«^ ^v, to, ^O^^v d^fAovlav sIvm ; 

The particle iv has been lost in transcribing : xa) ftia-x^etv AN" 
TWJra 6 \dyo$, x, t. X. 

P. 38. I. 11. nivv [Ml o5v otr6ira»g fSofe* evils r^y trpwrr^v i^lov 
0^ li^cKriai to\i trow Kiyw, raxtroL Sjj aH «y SfltUjxacraijtti xa) tov to5 

Rather Taura 8^ ei tfHoi, 

P. 39. I. 3. owSI yt ^or« ev ylyy^TUi coy Mtrraf^oLt, hi weiflop 

8»^Ti) How ; By what cause. 

P. 39* I* 45. S^ ftoi ^otlvovTui ^Xa^vrig ol voXXo), aSo-^re^ iv 
o^x^Tsi, aWorqlif ivofMti (Stob« ct Ficin.) frgoa^piftevoi, oog amov 
auTo vpo<rayoge6eiv, 

^Xa^ohrEs) An allusion to a person groping in the dark : 
who, when he has taken hold of another^ is yery apt to mistake, 
and call him by a wrong name. 

P. 40. 1. 6. ISo^f rolvvv fJLdi ' SffTy sdX«j3i)fl^ai jtt^ vidoifAi 

oifig oi TOV ^Xiov exXetvovrflt 0ec0potfvrff^ xai crxo^oujUrevoi ira0';^oua'i. 
Sia^te/^oyTflti yag fcov hm rot OfAfiara, lav fti} ev S$aT< ^ ey rm roiou* 
Ttp cxQx&VToii rijv iUivx oiuTou. roioDroy ri x«} lyou 8ieyo^9i}y, xot) 
Sclera jtt^ iravriiracri r^y ^'O'^i^v Tu^Xcoie/ijy, /SXesreov ^go^ rdi irpay^ 
ftara toj; oililolvIj xai kxatrryji raiv alcrS^o-fow kiri^eipm aztstrieu 
aurouy. ?8o^e ^ jxof XP^*'^^ ^'^ ^^^^ \6yo\jg xotTafVyovroi, h hxelvoi$ 
irxo9rfTy r^y ovrouy r^y ^Xi^isiay. Xreo; jUbsy oSy, cJ^ flxa^o), rginov rivit 
oux Boixev. ov y^q naw avy^oopeo, rof h toi^ Xoyoi; a'xo70Vf46yoy rci 
oyra ly sixoo-i jEt«XXoy cxo^eiy ^ roy ly rolg Spyoig, 

cig tixuKo) is equivalent to i) stxeoy (or eixao-fto^) /tou.-^ — eof tSx^e-* 
C»,*rpoiroy T<vi oux 2bixey, my simiHtude or comparison is not al^ 
together exact. — h clxoiri trxoniiv by images : as a person doei 
who views the sun by reflection. 

P. 40. 1. 23. aXX', lay rig ftoi Xiyi} Siori xakiv limy driovy, ^ 
ori XF°^f'^ euay6ig ex^^f % ^X^f'^^ ^ fl^XXo drioOy rooy roiovrooy rit fMV 
fltxXa XJ^lpiv 600 (rapiTTOfAoii yap h aXXoif vatf't) rduro Se airXco;, 
xai are;^yco(, xot) ttrtog tiiiioig, ixfo 'trap* hfAotuT&y ori odx aXXo ri nfufi 
aM xaXov, ^ tfXffyoti rod xoXou sTrs xetgouirlci, fiire xo»yeoy/a, f rrf £r^ 
8$ xde» haig itpoayevofMYfi. od yoip hi rouro tiiorxypiK'^P'^^' 

I would read SWn Sij xa) %ra>( UPOSriFNETAI (scil. Ixslyo ro 

xttXoy.) 

P. 40. 1. 28. odSf 0-^ ay Jpoi ay ^^roSlp^oio, cT rig rivoi ^afp erf ^y 
h-Zpou tJi X8f aX^ jxet^eo elyai, xft) roy hk&troD ra a^rtS rouTflp iXarrco. 
iXXa hufiu^p6io £v, hi ^h fniv ov^gy aXXo Xlyei^ ^ 2rt r) /xfiCoy my 
fre^oy rrepou ouStyi aXXa> ftei^oy hriif % jXfystgi. 
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Could it possibly escape the attention of . Plato, that, vAkcn 
one person is said to be taller by the head than another/the 
head is mentioned not as the catise, but as the measure or cfe- 
gree of bis tallness i The nature of relations and relative terms 
appears from several passages in bis works to have perplexed 
him exceedingly. 

P. 40. 1. S9. x«l fteya etv j3o«ijj, on oix, oMa aXXcog *Wf exatr- 
T0¥ yiyyojxfvoy, ij jX6Taa';^oy t^j iS/oj. ova-lag fitao-Toy o3 ay fMTa(r;i^o». 
• xa) ly TOUTOif owx ?;^«ij aXXijv Tivci aWlav row 8wo yevia-dM, aXX' ij 
r^y T^^ SuaSo^ futTa<ry(B<ny. 

% [jLeraa^ov) Than by partaking — 

P. 41. 1. 8. pvU ye a5 wro 4»a»8eovoj uwfijfiX8<r9«« tw oti ^aiBoav 
6 0a/$i»v fc-Tiy, aAX' ou fAeyetog e^^i 6 0a[Sm vpoc r^v JSiftfiiou 
o-jXixpoTiiTa. 

Perhaps o'iSf y« au y^o *a/8»vo^ UTff execrflai TOTTHi, on *«»- 
Sfloy 6 0ai$coy lirriy. ^ 

P. 41. I. 10. oZtoos oLqot 6 Z'ijxjx/a; f TTfiovuftiay 'e;^ei <riJLixpog rs xai 
[usyctg ehott, ey jUpCcrep cSy afA^oreganf. rou ftav^ r^ [Mysisi tnrepix^iv, 
Tijy (TjxixgoTijra gro^ep^ay ra §« To.ftgyeJoj f^j (Tfwxponjrof iragex^^, 
inf epi^pv* xa) SifjM iLshhatragy loixa, 2pi]/xa} a-uyypa^ncoog kpiiv. 

We should read, — ly jxlo-co eSy a/Xr^ors^cpv. Tili ft^ay, (4>d(f$0oyi) 
T<» iJieyiiei VTrepi^ny, (i. e. wpoj to urggcp^iiy ra fteyedei) r^y o-jxix- 
gonfira TPetge^aor tcS Ss (JTcoxparsi) ro pi^iynQog rij; 0*1x1x^^70^ vapi^ 
ym {nFepiyov. — fruyypa^mwg) On account of tbe similarity of 
sounds in trapi^iov wrepiyo^, 

P. 41. I. 31. xa) St^oL fixi^ag slg Toy Kefitira, mIttw, eipa /x^ irou, 
i Kifitig, xa) o-g ti rot/rcoy erapot^ev, iv ode elirffy ; OvV, If 19 6 Kifiv^gp 
ouToog e^o). xa) toiouto ti Xeyoo, co; ou iFo\ki (ub rotpami. 

Perhaps, OTK, g4>i3 6 Kefiyjg, ovroog iym' KAITOI OT toiouto ri 
Xiyeo, oog 06 voXKol ftg rapirreu 

P. 41 . 1. 47* aXX* oiumg ourco 9r»( ^g^uxe xot) ^ roioig, xoii ^ 9rg/x- 
irra;, xai 6 ijpi,i(rug Tpu apidjxou a^rac, aSo'Tg, oux coy OTgp to TspiTTOV, 
as) sxaa-Tog avroov Ictt* iceqiTTog, 

iJlJi.Krvg) That half of numbers which contains all the odd num- 
bers. 

P. 41. 1. 52. ^a/vgrai ou puovov ixeiva, Toi svavrlot, aAAijXa ou Ss* 
yopievay aXXd xa) oitra, oux ovra. aXXijXoi^ hoiVTla., ete) e^ei tol gyay- 
t/^* ouSg Tflcura loixg Sgp^ojxgyoi^ IxeH^v t^v !$gay, ^ av t^ ly aurp 
ot/0'1} htOLVTia ^, aW* kniowrrig avrT^g, t^toi aToA^ftgya ^ uwex^wpovvra. 

The argument requires, — ^gp^oftgyoi^ lxg/yt}v r^y iSgay, 1) £ey T]pi 
gy ATTOIX owo-ij gyayT/a ij. 

P. 42. 1. 7 • st) to TOiotrroy S^, ^ftgy, 4 Bifavrlet ISgot Ixg/yi} t^ 
jxopf p p «y TOUTO kitipyaJifiTaiy ou$g oror ay l\0oi. 
V And here again it requires fxgiyp rji f^opf p, 1^ ay toDto ^v-g^ya* 
^ijTai. 
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P. 42. !• 13. aXX' oqsL S^ E» o5t»j i5g/?|j' ftij /ao'vov to evavrlov to 
9¥amov fuvi St^eirioti, akXci Koi exeivOf o iv ewi^ipet ti IvavTiov eKslvcp, 
if' 0, TI ay auro Tij, awTo to swtfepov t^v tou feri^ef Ojxevou IvamoTijrae ' 

aWoi xa) exfrn but that that also, 8 av i7ri(Piptt which brings, tV 
any thing, ivavrlov opposite, 6xe/ya> to that, i^' o, ri av 'auTO ip to 
which itself is going, outo rhiiFtfipov, that this very thing itself, 
I say, which brings another with it, /tijSefl-OTe hi^aviai can never 
admit, t^v evavuor^ra the opposite, to5 s^rif ff^o/tevou of that which 
is brought with it. 

P- 42. 1.22. ei yag ?poio (as, o uv t/ ev rm vi^ar^ eyyevr^reti 
(ijpftoy iirrai, ou Tjjy ao'faAij (Toi ep& anoxpunv ffxs/yijy, T^y ajxad^, ori 
ay 6e§[L0Ty^gy aWoL xoi^^OTepav Ix Tcuy yuy, oti o ay w5 j. 

Here is the nominative of the relative erroneously for the da- 
tive ; it should be, a iv flepjxoTijj^ and m dv vvp. 

P. 42. 1. 53, 6voT0 iij TO aiivciTOV xa) a^iafdogov iariVf aXXoii 
4nip^^ rj §1 aieofotjos rvy^ivei otwo-a, xa) avoohsipog iif gl»j; 

Kither oXAori ^ ^X^f ^' aiavaTo$ Tuyp^avei ouera, xa). ayooXcdpOf 
ay Sii] ; or aXXori 4^X^9 ^' atavarog ruyxotw ovca, x, a. a. e. — ^ 
being omitted. 

P. 43. 1. 8. ou /toyoy y', 1^, w Siff'Pf'totf 6 ZWxpaTi];, oXXa TavTa 
rs eu A.eyfi^, xa) Ta^ ys u9rods(rffi; Ta$ ^r^eoTa^ xa» el ^rio'Ta] r^fuv fio'iy, 
ojUMo^ mtrxnniai cafioTegov* 

Perhaps §] xa) Tcta-Ta) rjiMv Bi(r)v, although we rely on them.-^ 
and for ma-xexriai enKixeirria neuter : which governs rag uvoAs- 
ffsig, an Attic form. 

P. 43. 1. 30. a(f ixojxiyijy 8e o9«rep ai SxXat, T^y jxJy axadaprov, 
xal Ti 7flroi)}xuIay ToiouToy, % fovoov it^ixtov ^ftfteyi^y, ^ aXAa irra 
TOMUTct upyafTiuivv^yy a Toureoy aSeXf a Tf xa) aSsX^coy ^|/v;^coy epya 
Ttiyp^ayei ovra, TauTijy {/iv aicagt^iiyu re xa) virexTpeicrrai. 

TOiouToy) i.' e. axaiapTov, 

P. 43. 1. 36. TToXAo) 8ff eWi xa) daufi^aaro) t^j y?j toVoi' xa) 
avrij oJrre ola>)VTe o<rri Sofa^sTai vwo roov vep) yri$ eleotoroov Xeyeiy, cog 
hyd VTTO Tivog,7ti'7nj<rfjLai, 

Forster realist vitteia-fiai : but the true reading seems to be, cog 
tyco ADO Tivog %inv7iMt,i. vhrwrfnoii I have been told, or have 
heard. 

P. 43. 1. 44. ei tcriv (^ v?) ev [JLecrep rrn ovpava, jregnpep^g oSo-a, 
f<ri|B^ auT^ hh /x)jT« aepog vpog to fjJj vea-elv, fxfjre aXXij; avarfxr^g (M^ 
iefi.iag' roiaurv^g, itKKoL Ixay^y ye ehai auT^y icr;^e»v t^v 6|t40*o'njTa to3 
ougayoS auToD lauT^ vayn], xa) tij^ yij? auT?^ T^y Wofpoiclav, 

The construction is aXXi T^y OjxoioTijTa yf tow ougayoo * aurow 
kavTw netmi.ehai ixay^y wvaiv auT^y (y^y). 

P. 44. 1. 12. xa) ouTe (fwerai a?ioy x^ou ofiJey Iv TJf OaXaTTj),- 
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ouTf TcXsioy^ fio; hoi tfksiv, odSey eori. tr^oafy^tg fie x«l ifti^As, xai 
TijXo^ ^/ut^iX^''^^' '^^^ /SogjSopo/ s«(riy, %roti av xm) i} 7^ j^, x^ 'xpis rat 
ifap* ^jitiv xaXXi} xpivtortai ouS* 6t»otiouv jfia. 

2irou iv xa) ^ y^ ^) Where it touches the land : on the shores 
afit. 

P. 44. 1. 15. el yoip Sfi xa) juuutov Xlyeiv xaXoy, xa) a^iov ix«u« 
o*«*, flS Sif^ff^toi, ola TMyyktzx tA iti tjjj yij^ uto ry^ oupavt^ Syrct. 

T» uirh T(S oupAvcfl ovTu) The parts above the gross lower 

air^ and immediately under the true sky. 

P. 44. 1. 20. fxei hi fraa-av t^» yijv ex toioutoov elvai, x«) iroX«f 
ex XftjUrirporepfloy xa) xotiapoorigcov ^ roureoy. r^y fjiiv yatq aKovpyii 
'h xa) SocuftaoT^y to xaXXo;* ri;y Se xpuo^oeiS^* T^y fie^ 00^ Xfux^, 
yyvpow ^ ;^»ovoj XewxoTepay. 

7(n} Xeux^) A parenthesis, as much as is white. 

P. 46. 1. 25. ou ireiSoD, e^i}, co avSfief, KplTowa, tog eym eif&f o3ro; 
a £wxp^ri]^, 6 yuyi $taXeyojU.eyo$, xai ^AaroTTfioy exaa-ra imv Xeyopii'- 
voov, aXX' oTerai fiie exelyoy elyai, oy o^ereti oKiyov Sore^oy yexpoy, xal 
e^cora fi^ v^^ jxe 8e7 6awTeiV* ori Se eyoS iraKai vokbv kiyov fKVKolr^fuai, 
(i$, eveiS^y mm to ^ogjxaxoy, ovxeri ujxTy irapafteva, aXX' oSp^^aojXflu 
a^ieoy ei^ f^axapoov ^ rivag e6haifj^ovia$, rauri jxoi Soxcu fltur^ iKK»s 
Xeyeiy, 7ragapi.via6pi,evos ap^a jxey u/x.^;, ajxa S* eftaurav* 
, I think it should be ; raOra TO! ioxco aurw aXXoo^ Xeyeiv. 

avTw) Kplroovx, 
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ANALOGICAL MEMORY. 



ILOUR Correspondent, S. Y. (in No. li. p. 196. under the 
head of Chronological Mnemonics, and again in No. Lviii. p. 
340. Art Techmcal Memory) has, I think, conferred on the cause 
of literature an important service^'^by showing how several facts^ 
historical or miscellaneous, may be recalled to the mind by a 
very simple technical process, which, as he rightly observes, 
amply atones by its great usefulness and easy application for any 
want of dignity which the fastidious scholar may detect in the 
system. 

Perhaps you will favor me by inserting in your highly useful 
miscellany, a few more instances of nearly the same kind which 
have occurred to me as capable of being similarly illuatmted. 
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e. g. If we deftire to know on what days of th« month (he Ides fell in 
the Roman Calendar. The origin of the word Ides is the old Latin verb 
iduarCf q. d. indua$parUi distribuere. Add Mto Id, and the syllable Mid, 
th« halt of Middle^ will direct us to March and May^ two of the months 
in which the Ides were the fifteenth day-^the other months were July 
and October ; in the remaining eight, the 13th was the day of the Ides. 
The Nones (nonas) were, in ail months, counting inclusively, nine days 
from the Ides. 

9* Of Arcadius and Honorius, the two sons of Theodosius the Great, 
I desire to know which reigned in Constantinople, and which in Rome, 
Arcadius — Cunatantin(»ple : Honorius — Rome. A. C. H. R. ^ 

3. The Roman people were originally divided by Romulus into three 
tribes, which number was increased by Servius Tullius to thirty-five; 
and each tribe was subdivided into ten Curiae tres triginta et quinque 
tribui. Decern Curia, 

4. In the ancient mythology, there were reckoned three Cupids, four 
Venuses, five Minervas — ^The following lines will assist the memory-^ 

In mytho veteri tres constituuntur Eroies, 
Quattior at Veneres, dum quingue fuere Minerva. 

5. Of the Argonautic Expedition, the Theban War, and the Siege of 
Troy, which came first, which last? — ^Tbey took place in the order of 
the letters, and nearly 40 years intervened between each two. A. (Ar* 
gonaut.) The. (Theb.) Tr. (Troy.) Their respective dates are 1263, 1-225, 
and ll&l, B. C. 

6. Which is the Xeri, and which the Chetib, in the Hebrew Bible of 
Vander Hooght, and others? keRi maRgin, cheTib, TenT, therefore 
the Keri is the marginal, and the Chetib the Textual reading. 

7. Of the Targum and Talmud, which was the Chaldee Paraphrase, 
add which the doctrinale or traditional compilation ? Targum Pariif^ 
phrase, therefore the Talmud was the exposition. 

8. The ar^eriet convey the b\oo6 from, the veins to the heart; arteria ab 
— t;eikB versus. 

9. Epaminondas was slain at the battle of Mantinea, (fought A. C. 
363.) EpaMinondas. 

10. Rome was founded A. C. 753. The three uneven numbers after 
1 taken in the inverse order. 

11. In the reign of Frederic the Second, Emperor of Germany, about 
A. D. 1212, arose the factions of the Guelphs and GhibeWines. Of 
these, the former espoused the cause of the Pope (Innocent III.)« and the 
latter, that of the Emperor. Guelj)hs Pope. (3 ps together.) 

12. In what year, and place, and under what circumstances, did Pro- 
testantism arise? 

The following familiar verses may be easily remembered— 
In^een hundred twenty-nine 
At Spire the Protestants combine 
Agamst thy tyrannous decree. 
Stern Ferdinand of Germany — 
Thy brother Charles « affords his aid. 
Subjecting to a strict blockade 
Seventh Clement in his own chateau. 
Named from its Angel, Angeio. 



' Charles V. Emperor of Geimany* 
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13. In the French revolutionary Calendar, the months w«r« thus ter- 
minated: three in aire — Vindemiaire, Brumairef Frimaire: three in oie — 
Nivose, Pluviate, Ventote ; ihree m alr^Germitial, Floreal, Prairial; three 
in dor^Messidor^ TAermidor^ Fructidor: the name of each month beiug 
descriptive of the particular weather or agrJcuitifral operation then usu- 
ally prevalent: to remember this, combine the initial letters, forming the 
word aoda. The year began at the Autumnal £r|uinox ; and five inter- 
calary days were added in compliment to the Revolution^ to make up the 
number 365. The Sabbath was formally abolished; and ihe month di- 
vided into five decades, as the ancient Athenian month. 

These few instances may perhaps induce some one of your 
learned Correspoudents to add to the number. 

C. A. W. 

l^amor Parsonage, May, 1825. 



SOME REMARKS ON THE VALUE OF 

ROMAN TRAGEDY. 



No. II.— \^Contmued from No. LXI.} 

From our preliminary historical observations in a former 
number, we pass on to a closer consideration of the value and 
nature of Roman Tragedy. 

We can conceive an original Roman tragedy^ in which nothing 
is borrowed from the Grecian^ but the free and genuine produc- 
tion of the individual Roman character ; and two individuals 
distinguished both by their learning and knowlege of antiquity, 
viz. A. Schlegel,' and Creuzer,^ have endeavored to trace the 
lineaments of such a tragedy. ** Such a genuine Roman tra- 
gedy/' says Schlegel, " would have differed entirely from the 
Grecian both in matter and form ; it must, according to the old 
Roman character, have been throughout of a religious, and pa- 
triotic nature.'^ 

Greek tragedy represents the mighty strivings of the heroic 
age, as surpassing the boundaries and laws of human power, 
and therefore engaged in struggling with the superior forces of 
fate; and in such a struggle of free* will with the all-ruling power 



■ A. Schlegel's Vorlesungen Uber dramatische Kunst, Vol. ii. p. 90/ 
^ Creuzer's Synibolik, Vol. iii. p. 995. 
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of fate^ an individual is presented to our view, at one time pe- 
rishing in hostile variance, and at another finally reconciled to 
these overwhelming powers. Each of the three great tragic 
geniuses, ^schylus, Sophocles^ and Euripides, has his peculia- 
rities, but the theme is generally the sagie with them all. 

To the old Roman mind there was nothing higher and more 
sacred than their country, and nothing greater or more venera- 
ble^ than to live and die for it. Therefore the religion of the 
Romans was merely patriotic and national in its import; it had* 
not that artificial flexibility which is inherent in the Greek, but 
rested on a steady, positive, and historical basis. To the old 
Roman (we speak not of their latter degeneracy) the gods were 
gods of Rome ; grown up, as it were, with the eternal city, de- 
fending and protecting its destiny ; they could never forsake 
their sacred abodes there, as Camillus once reminded the Ro- 
mans. The religious faith, and also the faith in the superior 
destiny of Rome, were intimately interwoven in the ancient 
character of this people ; every thing connected with this faith 
was unalterable, austere, and involved in sacerdotal secrecy.' 

We therefore agree with Mr. Schlegel, that a genuine and 
national Roman tragedy would, as well in its subject as in the 
leading tragic ideas, have been quite original ; and that voluri" 
Uiry self-sacrifice would have been the principal idea — sacri6ce 
for the prosperity, glory, or safety of the country, in deep sub- 
mission, to the will of the gods. The whole character of the 
passions too, would, in accordance to the peculiar qualities 
of such a religious-patriotic tragedy, have been distinguished 
from that of the Greek tragedy. 

Mr. Schlegel says, '' The idea of such a genuine Roman 
tragedy is the idea of a beings never brought forth from the em- 
pire of possibility to that of reality." But the subject of several 
Roman tragedies was taken from Roman history; on which 
account, Evanthius (de tragoed.) could say, concerning the 
national Roman tragedies: ** praetextataab dignitate personarum 
et Latina historia petitur." But as soon as this was done, the 
poet was obliged to leave the fundamental theme of Greek 
tragedy, and a composition must arise, approaching more or less 
the model of such a genuine Roman production as we have 
spoken of. What have the sons of Rome, so great by their 
devotedness to their country and to their deities, and so cele- 



■ Vide Schlegel and Creuzer. Also the fine remarks of Dion. Hali- 
camass. on the religion of the Romans. 
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brated by the moral prodigies of such a sanctified power of the - 
will — what have they in common with the haughty, overbearing, 
and heaven-contending heroes of th^ Greek fable i What has 
the sublime death of a Roman, perishing in his duty, common 
with the horrible destruction in which the criminal race of the 
Labdacides and Pelopides are involved by an avenging fatality i 
The fundamental tendency, the nature of the passions, the whole 
spirit of such a piece must differ essentially from the Greek 
compositions. 

In the universal wreck of Roman tragedy, we must, therefore, 
chiefly regret the loss of these original pieces. To pass oyer 
the latter attempts of this kind, Mvhen the true Roman genius 
bad long ago vanished, (Curiatius Meternus wrote Cato, Domi'- 
tiu$, ^ero ; the Octavia of Seneca is still extant; Diom^des, 
p. 487. mentions a piece called MarceUus:) the achieveloients 
of this description by the masters of earlier times must be the 
more interesting to us, when we call to mind the following 
verses of Horace : 

Nil intentatum nostri liquere poets 

Nee roiDimum ineniere decus ; vestigia Grsca 

Ausi deserere et celebrare domestica facta* 

How many tragedies of this description, of which the subject 
was taken from Roman history, have been composed, is not 
known ; but mention is made of Paullus (perhaps Macedwncus) 
by Pacuvius, and of Brutus and Decius by Attius.* But this 
national Roman tragedy (so to call it) was not farther developed 
and improved, and we are the less able to judge of its value, 
inasmuch as the scanty relics of Roman tragedy refer to imita- 
tions of the Greeks. As in general the more and more prevail- 
ing taste for the literature of the Greeks prevented the full cul- 
tivation of a truly national literature ; so it in like manner 
stopped the national tragedy from arriving at maturity. The 
tragic muse pursued the road, which she had at first taken is 
imitating the Greek ; and treading oii the territory of her 
Grecian' mistress, she was, by her, furnished with the subject, 
the plan, the religious ideas, and the costume. Some features, 
however, she received from her native country, and these, 



' Plank de Medea, p. 32. refers also the Scipio by Ennius, and Signo* 
rellio, (Gloria critica dei theatri, vol. ii. p. si.) the Romultahy Nasvius 
to this species. But others differ from them. It appears from. Varro 
L. L. p. 92. ed. fiip. that the Romulut was rather of a curoic nature. 

Kordes has diligently considered this subject in his German translation 
of Eberhard, de statu artium bumanitatis apud Romanos. Altona, 1801* 
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iloubdeis^ cbieflj distinguish the earlier Roman tragedy from 
the lalter. 

After these reflections we have to reply to the following 
query : what degree of perfection has the Roman theatre at- 
tained in imitating the Greek, and what was peculiar to it? 

In this view two circumstances speak in favor of the Roman 
tragedy, which, taken together, are of considerable weight. 

The first of these circumstances is this : the tragic poets did 
not (as some of the epic poets very awkwardly did) choose for 
models the Alexandrines, which put learning and an afFeotation 
of art in the place of genius, but the immortal examples at 
Athens.* Though in the time of Cicero, the taste for the Alex- 
andrines in tragedy also found its way to Rome.* 

The second circumstance to which we have alluded, consists 
in the judgments of those Roman critics, whose authority is 
every where acknowleged. 

When the Roman poets began to counterfeit the Greek tra- 
gedy, it was particularly required, that the whole texture of 
tragic ideas, and which was so artfully refined, on which the 
Greek master-pieces rested, should be comprehended with 
clearness and sagacity, and, with artificial talent, reproduced in 
their compositions, if they wished to be successful. But just 
on this principal point — the plan and arrangement of the trage- 
dies — our scanty remains give us no information at all ; we 
must, therefore, depend entirely on the testimonies of ancient 
critics. Concerning diction and the expression of the passions, 
we are better able to form a judgment. 

Horace is, undoubtedly, one of the most important authors 
concerning the subject under review, and his expressions re- 
specting the elder Roman dramatists, have not a little contri- 
buted to spread an unfavorable opinion with regard to them. It 
is particularly £p. li. 1 . and the letter to the Pisoes, which here 
come into consideration. On a closer examination, however, 
it appears most clearly, that his censures were directed rather 
against the comic than the tragic poets, and that he by no means 

* Naeck in hi8 Schedis Criticis, Halie, 1812, has defended the 
Alexandrioes, though h« could not free them from the above'roeiitioned 
reproach. Beck also, " de saeculo Ptolemaeorum," agrees in this point. 
Thatthe Raman traglca did not imitate the Alexandrines is universaUy 
granted, and Scaliger, with all his endeavors to trace out something of 
•Ihis kind, coold offer nothing but trifling conjectures. Scalig. ad Varr. 
L. V. 

* Vide Cic. Tuscul. vol. iii. p. 19 ; and the interpretation of this pas- 
sage, Sulm. ad Sol. p. 601 ; Toup. in Epist. Crit. p. 132. cd. Lips. 
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denies the inventive faculty and genius of the latter : the cen^- 
sures of the critic are concentrated in the follovi'ing verses : 

Nam spirat tragiciim satis et feliciter audet 
Sed turpem putat in scriptis metuifque lituram. 

These verses are by no means unfavorable to them. We may 
alk)w^ that their language v^as in some measure rough and un- 
polished ; we may even grant, that some of the first attempts 
were little more than translations of Greek pieces into this 

harsh language; but that the Pacuviuses and Aitiuses, these 

/••••111' 
masters m the elder tragedy, were not deficient in bold ana in- 
genious conceptions and successful executioUi is not only not 
denied but even proved by this passage. With regard to the 
language of the elder poets, it is known and agreed, that the 
delicate and fastidious taste of the Augustean age, which could 
not endure the antique rust (nobilem sermonis aeruginem) of the 
Roman tongue,' frequently misled Horace into unjust judg- 
ments;^ the opinion of Quintilian is more equitable on this 
point. Here, however, we are pretty competent to judge for 
ourselves. 

Quintilian says (Inst. Or. x.): " Trageediae scriptores veterum 
Attius atque Pacuvius ; clarissimi gravitate sententiarum, ver- 
borum pondere, auctoritate personarupi. Ceterum nitor et 
summa iu excolendis operibus manus magis videri potest tem- 
poribus quam ipsis defuisse. Virium tamen plus Attio tribui- 
tur; Pacuvium videri doctiorem qui esse docti affectant, volunt/' 
Cf. V. IS. 

I cite Quintilian before Cicero, because some scholars have 
upbraided him with being prepossessed in favor of Roman litera- 
ture; and have suspected, that \^hilst he endeavored to coun- 
teract the partial taste of the time, which could only relish Greek 
writings, be fell into the contrary error of extolling too much 
the elder Roman productions. But if we consider the decided 
tone, in which, in numberless passages, he expresses his commen- 
dation of the Roman tragedies, and if we refiect how cautious 
a scholar of the first order ought to be, in order that he may 
not endanger his reputation by making unguarded assertions^ W6 
cannot reasonably detract any thing essential from his remarks. 
Now he praises his countrymen for their inventive powers, (fol- 



' The French judge of Shakespeare in the same manner; they per- 
ceive in him the vatigia ruris: is Shakespeare the less great on this ac- 
count ? 

* Vide Maoso*8 Vermischte Schriften. Berlin, 1891. 
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lowing^ however, as we have repeatedly remarked, the leading 
ideas of Greek tragedy,) execution, and expression of the pas- 
sions. For instance (Acad. i. 3.) : '' an quia delectat Ennius ; 
Pacuvios ; Attius ;«*qui non verba, sed vim Grsecorum expres- 
serunt poetarum f"' 

De Fin. i. 2. '^ Quis tam inimicus est nomini Romano, quin 
Ennii Medeam, aut Antiopam Pacuvii spernat." He frequently 
praises the lively and natural expression of the passions, De 
Orat. ii. 47* Tusc. iii. 19* (praeclarum carmen ! est enim et 
rebus et verbis ct modis lugubre !} Tusc. i. 35. De Divin. i. SI. 
With regard to the force of sentences (sententiarum gravitas) ; 
Ep. ix. 12. Tusc. iii. 13, 31. De Off. i. 18. To these testimo- 
nies, I add some others of less authority, though by no means 
to be contemned. Veil. Pater, i. 17- '' Nisi aspera ac rudia re- 
petas,etinventi laudanda nomine, in Attio circaque eum tragoedia 
est." ii. 9* '' Clara etiam per idem aevi spatium fuere ingeniai 
in Togatis Afranii ; in Tragoediis Pacuvii atque Attii usque in 
Grsecorum ingeniorum comparationem evecli, magnumqiie inter 
hos ipsos facientis operi suo locum Ennii." Ovid. Amor. i. 15 : 

Ennius arte carens, animosique Attius oris, 
Casurum nullo tempore noiuen habent. 

Zoist. V. 7, 9,5. With these quotations may be compared the 
praises of these celebrated poets by Pliny, xxxiv. 5. Valer. 
Max. viii. 14, I, 2. Vitruv. L. ix. praef. Columella, prief. Z. i. 
where he classes Attius with Virgil ; Fronto (opp. ed. med. i* 
p. 25, 26, 176). Gellius, i. 24. ix. 3. 

In these unanimous depositions of Roman writers, even 
of a latter age, when the learned disdained the old Roman 
literature, respecting the internal excellence of the earlier tra- 
gedy of this people, we only meet with the fault which some 
of them find with the harsh and unpolished language — a 
fault, however, of small note in our eyes, as we have before 
observed. The metrical art, too, is merely the result of succes- 
sive exertion and improvement, and the latter tragic poets could 
far surpass the earlier ones in this point, (Bentley in Horat. 
A. P. 260.) though they could not equal them in other and 
more important respects. But it is known, that Pacuvius and 
Attius were very successful in imitating even the most difficult 
Greek metres, so far as the language of the time would allow 
tbem.^ Now if we take a view of the remains of these poets. 



* De Nat. Deor. ii. 36. De Orat. i. 58. iii. 8. Tusc. ii. 20. Scalig. ad 
Varr.^ L. L. ii. pp. 139, 145. Heinrich de Pac. dulbr. p. v. 
» Hermann Elem. doct. Metr. pp. 90, 158. 
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we shall certainly find 'a language somewhat harsh and unculti-* 
vated when compared with that of later writers, though by no 
means destitute of ornament and beauty, and sufficiently cnhi-* 
vated for poetical productions of every description. To com- 
pensate, however, for these defects, we discover those peculiar 
characteristics of the Roman idiom, in which it doubtless sur- 
passed the Greek tongue, and which already began to vanish 
in the Augustean age — viz. strength and energy, dignity, tnajesiy^ 
and simplicity, in their original vigor and abundance. As to 
the expression of the passions, not only of the vehement and 
pathetic, but also of those of a more tender description— to the 
strength of the sentences — to the animated delineations, we 
every where discover the genuine marks of Genius ; nay, among 
these relics, we find passages whose inin)itable beauties are 
allowed by all competent critics. What poet, for instance, — to 
take only two or three examples — has expressed the followitig 
idea in a finer manner than Attius (ap. Non. dulcitas) : 

O suavehi linguae snnituro, O dulcitas 
CoDspirantis aniina: ! 

Cicero de Orat. ii. 47: Queni aetate exacta indigem 

Liberum laeerasti, orbasti, extinxti; ncque fratris necis, 
Neque gnati ejus parvi, qui tibi in tntelam est traditus? 

where Cicero observes: '' quse si ille histrio, quotidie quum 
ageret, tamen agere sine dolore non poterat : quid ? Pacuvium 
putatis in scribendo leni aninio et remisso fuhsse i" Cic. Tusc^ 
i. 44. ** £cce alius exoritur e terra, qui matrem dormire non 
ainat : 

Mater, te appello, tii, quae curann somno suspensam levas, 
Neque te mei miseretur; surge et sepeli natum.'^ 

" HsBc/* continues Cicero, *' cum pressis et flebilibus modis, 

qui totis theatris moestitiam inferunt, concinuntur.'' Gellius ii, 

26: 

Cedo tamen pedem lyinphis flavin, flavum ut pulverem 
Manibus iisdem, quibus Ulvsst saepe permulsi, abluaoi, 
Lassitudincmque minuam manuum niollitudine. 

Cic. de Nat. Deor. ii. 35. where a herdsman, who had never 

before seen a ship, speaks in admiration : 

Tanta moles labitur 
Fremebunda ex alto ingenti sonitu et spiritu 
Pra; se undas volvit : vortices vi suscitat, &c. &c. 

But it is not here our intention to make a selection of fine pas* 
sages in order to prove that which is generally acknowleged ; 
we therefore refer those of our readers who wish for moreer- 
^mples of this kind to the following quotations : Cic. de Orat. 
iii. 39- de Div. i. 31. Tusc. i. l6; ii. 10; iii. J9* and to thtf 
numerous places already cited. 
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Cambridge^ and Rector of Gt. Brickhilly Bucks, ^c. 
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II. If we now advert to the second mode of proof, we shall 
find the result to be equally favorable to the affirmative side of 
the question. Next to the authority of ancient manuscripts, 
the early Versions of the Sacred Writings are to be resorted to 
with most confidence^ in deciding the merits of any critical con- 
troversy. In the application therefore of this criterion to the 
point in dispute, we may observe that the two first chapters of 
St. Matthew are included in all those versions which can he 
considered as at all entitled to influence our judgments. And 
here another circumstance merits our observation, — that while the 
antiquity of the oldest manuscripts now in our possession can- 
not be traced farther back than the 6th century, or at the very 
utmost to the fourth, some of the versions which have descended 
to the present period, have been proved by the researches of 
the learned to have existed at least as early as in the second, if 
not in the first century. The ancient versions which have prin- 
cipally occupied the attention of scholars consist of two classes^ 
according as they originated among the Eastern or the Western 
Christians. Of the former division are the old and new Syriac 
versions,' the Coptic, the Sahidic, the Arabic, the Mthiopic, 
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> Of the different Stfriac versions of the New Testament, the oldest 
and the most important is that which is usually known by the title of 
the Peshito — a Syriac word signifying literal. Critics, however, have not 
coincided in their sentiments respecting its decree of antiquity. Bishop 
Walton, Tremellius, and Jones, were of opinion that this version was 
made in the time of the apostles, and Abulpharagius^ the historian of 
Syria, asserted that the New Testament was translated into the language 
of that country by the Apostle Thaddsjpus, or Adaeus, as he is called by 
the Syrians. Though the evidence f^jr this fact did not satisfy Michaelis, 
he yet considered this translation to have been made either in the latter 
part of the first century, or in the beginning of the second. Dr. Marsh 
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the Armenian, and the Persic. Among the latter class, or 
those of Western origin^ the» most celebrated are the Latin 



differs from this learned writer^ and advances arguments of no trifling 
weight, to show that it could not have existed earlier than the middle of 
the second century. This antiquity, however, is very great, and highly 
satisfactory. Among several Syriac versions of more modern date, the 
one of greatest celebrity is that which has obtained the name of the PAi- 
hxtman version. It was made in the year 508, under the patronage of 
Philoxenus, bishop of Hierapolis, by Polycarp his rural bishop, and 
though more literal than the Pesbito, it is not esteemed of equal value. 
An edition of this version, with annotations, was published by Dr. White, 
the late Laudian Professor of Arabic at Oxford. Respecting the anti- 
quity of the other principal versions^ the learned have likewise differed, 
but several of them are capable of being traced to a verv early date. 
Thus the Coptic^ an edition of which was puUi<^hed at Oxfora in the year 
1716, by David Wilkins, (a Prussian by birth, but afterwards ordained a 
priest in the English church,) is referred by some to the third century, 
and by others to the fifth. The Coptic, it i9 well known, was the ancient 
language uf the Egyptians before iheir conquest by the Saracens, but the 
inhabitants of Upper Egypt, or Saif), made use of a dialect which differed 
in many respects from the former, and has been called the Sahidic. In 
this dialect what is now termed the Sahidic version was written. A print- 
ed edition of fragments from this version was commenced by Dr.Woide, 
and was completed at Oxford in 1799, by Dr. Ford. This ver^ion has a 
remarkable coincidence wiih the Codex Cautabrigiensis, and there are 
very strong arguments for believing that it existed as early as in the 
beginning ^the second century. In Arabic there are several ancient ver- 
sions, some of which appear to have been made from the Syriac, the 
Coptic, or the Latin, and these of course possess no authority 
beyond the copies from which they were taken; while others exhibit 
evident marks of having been translated immediately from the Greek. 
Of the latter description is the Arabic versiqn of the four Gospels, an 
edition of which was printed at Rome in the year 1591. It is the gene« 
« ral opinion of critics that no version of the New Testament existed in 
Arabic prior to the time of Mahomet, though some divines contend for 
a higher antiquity. When the JEihiopic version was made, has not been 
ascertained with any degree of certainty. Chrysostom in his Homily 
on St. John, mentions that the Ethiopians possessed a translation of 
that gospel in his time, and we may conclude, of the rest of the 'New 
Testament. Michaelis considers the present version, an edition of which 
was published at Rome in 1548, as the same with that referred to by 
Chrysostom. Others are of opinion that it was made by Frumentius, a 
bishop in the fourth century, who preached the Christian religion to the 
Ethiopians. It frequently coincides with the Codex Alexandrinus, and 
with the quotations of Origen, and appears to have been translated from 
the Greek. Ludolf, so celebrated for his great attainments in oriental 
literature, was the first European who devoted his talents to the history, 
language, and learning of Ethiopia, and his works contain the best 
account of the Ethiopic version.* The Armenian language appears to 
have bad no alphabetical characters peculiar to itself till the time of 
Meisrob, by whom they were invented in the fourth century. The New 
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fenioaB, the Gothic, the Selamnian, and the Ai^lo-Saxon. 
Now in all these aocient traDslatiotiB of the scripturea of the 



Testament waa tnwBlated by Meiirob, in conjunction with Itaac, patii- 
ucli of Armenia, sad other men of learning, in the beginninf; of the fifth 
centurj. Tliere were two versions, it appears, made from the Syriac, and 
one from the Greek, under the direction of the same persons; and of 
the last a printed edition was published in 1668 and 1668, b; Uscaa 
Bishop of Erivan in Armenia. La Croze of Berlia, one of the tew Eu- 
lopetDB who have applied themseWes to the stud; of the Armenian laii- 
^ige, considered Ibis version as hisblj valuable. Of tbe Periicvr ■ - 
the gldest is that which is printea in the London Polyglot co"' 
onif the fonr gospels. But as those which hare been hitherto e. 
*(Tee*idently translated from the Sjrriac, they cannot be cited as au- 
tbwitj, like original documents. 

Kctpeciiog the Western versions, there is no question that some of the 
Iftin are the most ancient. It ia well known tbal St. Jerome, by the 
direction of Pope Daraasus, corrected one of these versions in the year 
IH,andtbi3, aner undergoing a revision, was commanded to be usmI in 
ibe Church of Rome, as the only legitimate version. The exact ann- 
<|uily of the version which formed the basis of Jerome's corrected copy, 
ii a matter of tome uncertainty ; but the best founded opinion seems to 
he. that it was made in the early part of the ttcond century.— The Goltie 
*ntioD, according to the most authenuc accounts, was made by Ulphilas 
Blihop of the Ooihs, abo;it the middle of the fourth century, who in- 
noted the Gothic alphabet. These Goths must not be coofouuded with 
tbo ancient inhabitants of Scandinavia. They came originally from a 
put of Scytbia which lay on the eastern banks of the Burysthenes, and 
■fier migrating towards the West, at lenzth Bxed their habitation in 
WalUchia, The latter, for distinction's sake, have been called Mxso- 
Geths, and the former Suio-Goths. The principal fragments of this 
<miun iMw remaining are contained in the CoiU* Argenttut, so called 
ffoai its silver letters, wiih the exception of the initials, which ate written 
io gold. It contains the Tour gospeb, with chasms, aud was first ar- 
■Uged in ilg present order by Junins the antiquary. But from the 
mutilations it has undergone, the two first chapters of St, Malthew no 
laager exist. Four printed editions of this celebmted Ms. haver been 
pulJiatted at diflferent times. Another fragment of the version otHlphilas 

" Q lT63,fromtbeCodeiCaiolinuspreservedinthehbrary 

~" ' n a long controversy among the learned 

rsion be really Gothic or Frankibh, but 

G evidently in favor of tlie tormer opinion. 

■ version, of much greater impurtance, is, 

) have beeu taken immediately Horn the 

.._iio?i version is proved to liave besn matie 

^o brothers, Methodius and Cyril, natives of 

Fof the Slavonians; and, as may be naturally 

m the Greek. Three printed editions uf it 

it Prague in the year 1519, another at Ostrog 
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Now T«8tftine«t, nukkh hate undergone an exanmAkMi 
abundantly vufficieni to esUMish dieir aiilhority, this oontro- 
verted portion of St. Matthew's Gospel is found exactly si- 
milar to our present text, wifli the exception of vartotis read-- 
4t»g$^ to which every transcript was of necessity liable, priflr to 
Ihe mYention of the art of piinting. in a few Latin manuscripts 
of more recent datCi it is true, that the genealogy is separated 
by an interval, expressive of the copyist's opinion, from the 
x>ther part of the gospel ; but this circimistanoe cannot for one 
moment be brought into competitioii with the mass of evidence 
on the opposite side, and indeed in any view, it could be allowed 
to affect the genealogy alone. It has been well observed how- 
ever, tlmt the transcribers who made this separation, must have 
been influenced by the di£BcuUy which they found in recoocilffng 
what they considered to be the discordant genealogies of St. 
Matthew and St. Luke. The prejudice therefore which this 
difficulty created in their minds, would render their testimony 
inadmissible^ even were the maanscripts in question intided to 
•gneater deference than they can really daim. 

111. In the last place, the quotations contained in the works 
of the earlier writers after the Christian JEtb, will be found not 
less satisfactory and conclusive in establishii^ the authority of 
these disputed chapters, than the other modes of proof already 
examined. In confiimadon of this assertion, the first writer* 
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taken from the lAtin, this version is of no authority in determining aay 
question rslative to the genuineness of the sacred text. Wetsteia's 
Prolegomena to his Greek Testament. Marsh's Michaelis, vol. ii. 

* It i» affirmed that neither of these chapters is referred to by a^y of 
the primitive Christian writers usually called the Apottolie Fatkeri ; and 
allowing it to be tnie» this circumstance cannot afiect the express testi- 
moDy of the Fathers immediately succeeding. There are two facts, how- 
ever, well deserving of attention, which show that this statement is not 
correct. (1.) In the notes of the learned Feuardentius to his edition of 
Irenayus, there Is a fragment of Po^fcarp, which the editor informs 
us he found in an ancient Ms. of a Catena of Victor CapuanuS| upon the 
four Evangelists. The part which relates to the present subject is this — 
^ Rationabiliter £vangelist« principiis diversis utuntur, quamvis una 
eademque evaneelizandi eorum probetur intentio. Matilutui, ut Hebreis 
scribensy geneatogias Cbristi ordinem tezuit, ut osteaderet ah ea Chris- 
tum descendisse progenie de qua eum nas^piturum universi Propbetse 
cecinerant."-— The learned differ in their opinions of the age in wbkh 
Victor Capuanus lived. Feuardentius thinks that he florished about the 
year 480. Jacobus Grynsdus refers him to an earlier date« 455. Ballar- 
mine^ Cave, and Mill contend for a much later period, 540 or 545. What- 
evermay be the precise antiquity of this Ms., nothing has been ad- 
vanced to invaKi^late its authority. See the note referred to in Iran. 
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I shall mention id HiM Martyr, m4i«) Kfted* in the setonA een- 
tiiry^ and wrote tWo apologies for the Gftristians^^ dild a diaiogne 
with a Jew naoMed Tryi^o. In ht^ first apology, th^ following' 
passage* dccnrSy which dontainsK an evident quotation from thef 
first eiMqster of St. Mitthew.— The angel who was sent to the 
Virgin Mssty to announce the important character hh^ wa9 
catted to suBtain, i» described as addmsifing her in the^e Words: : 
" Behold thou shalt conceive by the Holy Ghost, and thou 
shalt biiDg forth a son, and be shall be called tUbt son* of the 
Highest ; and thou skalt calihis name Jesuf, for he shall sd^i 
his people from their sins,"' &c. If would be difficult to con- 
ceive upon what grounds these latter words can be denied to be* 
a quotation of the Slst verse of St. Matthew's firsf chapter, 
did wfe not recollect that the ^understandings of sotne nieli are 
so darkened by prejudice, as to render them incapable of per-^ 
ceiviilg the strongest evidence, when it militates agaihst their 
favorite opinions. One author^* in order to evs^de tiie fbrce of 
thisr passage, conjectures that the words in question may pos- 
sibly have been taken from St. Luke's Gospel, but as no sucfa 
wonfo exist in the latter, in the order in which they here stand, 
and as they exactly coincide with the language of St. Matthew, 
it Would be highly unreasonable to allow a niere suppiosition to 
invalidate the argument derived from so obvious a fact. And 
to corroborate the assertion that Justin Martyr wa? actually 
acquoiilted with this disputed portion of the New Testament; 
it may fflirtber be observed, that in his Dialogue tfiHA Trypho 

Fenardent. (Lib. iii. c. 3,) and Jones on the Canon. (9.) It appears also 
tbac Ignatius, who Aorisfaed ia the latter end of the first centuiy, evi- 
dently alludes to the second chapter of St. Matthew, in a passage con- 
tained in bis epistle to the Epbesians. The words 'Ao-Trig h o^avy ttM^x^tf^ 
without question refer to the star which appeared at the bh-th of our 
Saviour as related by St. Matthew. Vide Igaat Epist. ad Ephes. Edit. 
Is. Voss. Amstel. 1646. The larger Epistles of Ignatius are now gen^ 
rally admitted by the learned to be spurious, but the genuineness df his 
shorter Epistles (in which the allusion above-mentioned is contained) is 
defended by scholars of the greatest name. There are three- writers of 
celebrity indeed, who entertain a contrary opinion Salmasius, Biondel, 
and DaiU^ ; but the advocates in favor of these Epistles are far more 
numerous, and of the hisheat eminence — Isaac Vossitrs, Usher, Ham- 
mond, Fetavius, Grotius, Pearson, Bull, Cave^ Wake, Cotelerius, Grabe, 
Dupin, Tillemont^ Le Clerc, and Horsley. Bishop Horsley's Tracts^ 
Letter 5* — ^Jortin's Remarks on Eecles. Hist, pt 1. An allusion, however, 
is not entitled to the same authority as a que^atwn^ or a dir«^ assertion. 

iHMftOt adjSh, X. r. X. Justin Martyr, Apol. 1. p. 68. Ed. Grabe, Oxon. 
^ See Dr. Williams's Free Enquiryi a^cond Edit. p. 98. 
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be makes a most evident allusion to the 1 1th verse of St. MaU 
thew's Sd chapter, where the Magi are described as presenting 
their offerings to the inftot Saviour.' He also cites the passage 
from Micah, contained in the same chapter, and mentions not 
only the star which conducted the Magi from the £a8t, but the 
slaughter of the infants at Bethlehem. These, it cannot be 
denied^i are all circumstances in the highest degree favorable 
to the .object of this inquiry. 

The next ancient^ Father who furnishes direct evidence on 
the subject . is Irenaus, who likewise fiorished in the second 
century. This writer, in his work against Heresies, speaks on 
several occasions in language which cannot be mistaken. What 
can be more explicit than the following passage i (Lib. iii. c. 
11. p. 259.) V Matthaeus vero earn quae est secundum homi- 
nem generationem ejus narrat : Liber (dicens) genera tionis Jesu 
Christi, filii David, filii Abraham." The very same quotation 
again occurs in a subsequent part of this work. (Lib. iii. c. 18. 
p. 075.) ^* Sed et Matthaeus unum et eundem Jesum Christum 
cognoscens, earn quae est secundum hominem generationem ex 
Virgine exponens, sicut promisit Deus David, ex fructii ventris 
ejus et excitaturum se aeternum regnum, multo prius Abrahs 
eandem faciens • promissionem, ait. Liber generationis Jesu 
Christi, filii David, filii Abraham.'^ Again, speaking of Christ 
and the miraculous nature of his birth, he says/ (Lib. iii. c. 18. 
p. 277*) '^ Quem Magi videntes, et adorantes, et afferentes 
munera quae praediximus, et substementes semetipsos aetemo 
Regi, per alteram abierunt viam.^'^— -The same writer likewise 
mentions the flight into Egypt.^ 

■The passage which immediately refers to the 11th verse is the fol- 
lowing • • • • A) yap oZ^TO( h fiaffiKt^g 'Upw^fi; fxaBAv ira^ ralv Kpivfivrifon rou Xcto0 
ifASkf, Ton iyBiyvwf v^g aMf rvf into *Afpufiias itayw xol ft^royrtMy, If Acripoc vov If 
T^ o^Afw favivre; iymatuiHU !fri fianXivf yeyhnrtu h t^ X^PV ^f*^9 ^^^ n^SofUt 
9^oa%vvnenu aMf, %. r. X. Dial, cum Tryp. Edit. Jebb, 1719. p. 284. 
' ^ There is a passage preserved by Eusebius from the works of Hege^ 
Mipputj who flonshed about the middle of the second century, which is 
generally considered as alluding to the second chapter of St. Matthew — 

'Z^ofiuTO yof riv leafoutHaf rov X^tffTW vf mi 'Hfti^nf, *< Domitian toO (for of 

him the writer is speaking) was afraid of the coming of Christ, as 
well as Herod." Euseb. Hist. Eccles. Lib. in. e. 20. p. 110. Edit. Vales, 
Cantab. As this, however, is not so plain as decidedly to exclude every 
other interpretation, we need not lay any great stress upon it. 

3 In the edition of Irenaeus advers. Haeres. by Feuardentius, from 
which these extracts are taken, the editor specifies, in bis copious index 
to that work, not fewer than six citations from St. Matthew's first chap- 
ter, and three firom the second chapter. 

^ Among these testimonies afibrded by the Fathers of the second cen- 
tury, it is observable that in the Diatessaron of Tattan, which has long 
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The testimonj^ of Clemens Alexandrinus, who fiorished in 
ifce beginning of the third century^ amply confirms the same 
point. In his work entitled Stromata, he thus expresses him^- 
self : *' In the gospel according to Matthew, the genealogy 
from Abraham is brought down to Mary the mother of the 
Lord/'* In another place he quotes the 17th verse of the Ist 
chapter, and refers to the account of the star appearing to the 
Magi, recorded in the second. 

The writings of TertuUian also, who was contemporary with 
C\emens, furnish evidence of the same purport too clear to 



been lust, the genealogy was omitl^ed, and this circumstaDce has been 
made an objection to the authenticity of the latter. How inadmissible 
the evidence of Tatian is on this particular point, is apparent from the 
disapprobation with which he is mentioned both by Eusebius and Theo. 
oorct, from whom we derive our knowlege of the fact. The former 
condemns him for venturing to alter the text of St. PauFs Epistles ; and 
the latter (Theodoret) informs us, that Tatian omitted in his harmony, not 
only the genealogy of St. Matthew, but also that of St. Luke, and what- 
^ elie $howed that Jena was 4e$cendedjrcm David according to thefUsh-^ 

XAt v« aXXa oaa 1% trvipfAaros ^lafili nara caoxa y»ytftnfAh» vov Ki^giov ctixyvo'tM 

Ueret. Fab. Lib. i. cap. 20. — The same Father mentions that he him- 
self removed out of reach more than 200 copies of this harmony, then in 
esteem, and replaced them with the four gospels. In truth, the whole 
account of this omission of Tatian, instead of being favorable to the 
side of tbe question for which it is advanced, tends to prove that the 

fKnealogy of St. Matthew was in esistence prior to the time of that 
ather, and that his reason for not including it in his Diatessaron was, 
that it interfered with his theological tenets. 

There are two ancient harmonies still extant, in Latin ; one published 
t^jrOttomar Luscinius, a German critic, in the year 1523, and the other 
by Michael Memler, alsoa German, in 1524; of which the latter is a 
translation from the Greek, by Victor, Bishop of Capua in the sixth 
century. By some authors these harmonies have been ascribed to Ta- 
tian, and by others to Ammonius of Alexandria, the inventor of tbe 
Aoimonian sections; but Dr. Marsh (in his notes to Michaelis) has 
made it sufficiently evident that they are in reality translations from 
neither of those early writers. That translated by Victor Capuanus con- 
tains St. Matthew's genealogy and part of St. Luke's. 

' There is another passage sbmetimes quoted in discussing this ques- 
tion (as it is by Dr. Williams) as proceeding from the pen of tbe same 

Father : «p«yfyf ofdai iXiyiv twV i&iyyiXtiinr Ta inpil^oyTtf Tt^i ytjM'KoyUf : that the 

gospels containing the genealogies were written ^rst. These words indeed 
are cited by Eusebius from an ancient book called HypotoposeSf attributed 
to Clement of Alexandria, but as the genuineness of this work has been 
<lenied with great appearance of reason, I have not introduced this quo- 
tation among the direct proofs. 

The reference of Clemens Alexandnnus to the Magi is quoted in 
Griesbach's Symbolae Critics, Vol. 1 1. oS payot aUev rh Aarif ^w lUffUv* • • 
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admit of dispute or heailatioo. In die foMowiog paesage taken 
from his treatise ' Z)e Caxnt ChriBiif he quotes ia L^tin the 
iDtroductory verse of the first cliapter : '' Ipse in prknis Mat- 
thsBus fidelisaimus Evangelii eommentatory ut conies Domini^ 
non aliam 6b cauaam quam ut nos originis Cbristi caroaUs coin- 

Sdes facerety ita exoraus est : Liber genitur» Jeau Christie filii 
avid^ filii Abraham/' In the preceding page of this work, 
where the writer is stating the proofs that Christ was bom of a 
virgin, we find a quotation of the htter part of the 90th verse 
of the aame chapter; ** Quia et aogelus in somnis ad Joseph. 
Nam quod in ea natum est, inquit^ de Spiritu Sancto est." In 
the same treatise there is also a reference to^ Maf^. 

As it would obviously be superfluous to descend to the eccle- 
siastical writers of a later periciid, it m\l be suiScient to observe 
that the works of Or^en contribute, in no slight degree, to 
establish the object of the present discussion. Among his nu- 
merous quotations from these chapters, the following may be 
instance as serving to authenticate the genealogy : ^' Matthew 
writing for the Hebrews, who expected biin who was to descend 
from Abraham and David, says. The book of the generation of 
Jesus Christ, the son of David, the son of Abraham.''^ 
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V£B. 



£t nunc omnis ager, nunc oronb partarit arbos, 
Kline frondent sylvae, nunc formosissimns annus. 

Quid foveat varias gremio quot dsedala tellus 
Mittit opes; teneros quid foetus nutri^t^ almi 
Primitias anni, et fragrantia munera florum, 
^usa, canas : tu, quse" sjlvanun babttare recessus 
Lsetaris^ cultosque inter spatiarier hortos, 
Ruris ainai\8^ tenuem iiec 4edignaris avana.m. 



■ Terf ull. Opera, Ectit. Pamelii, pp. 650, 5&^ 

The wader will And all the cit^ions of O^igen from St. Mauhew'.s 
two fixst chapters, enumerated iu .th^ second volume of Grie&hiictrfi 
Symbolae Criiicse. 
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Hybernoa |MMifqu^m tot dttpidst tmem mihf^B, 
Constrictumyie gehjy^ brtiiiiiM|)uk» ioaniabile firi^ 
!MoIliit, et mllii asfeail, iwniiMida tepmfei 
Semipa plpntaiuin^et radiis peoaliaMit aiqick; 
Contipuo vegsfmn mSttaA naliira vigoven^.'; 
Xorpida adkuc ; araaim iofantea Tia Miirid^ foetas 
Percurrity donee Uaado wilrila cal^na 
Germina se tradnnt, ffoniiesquQ et kraahift ^ttba 
Protendunt : ^adfa' ttt baftb pioaa gratia ^anaipis 
Emicat, ut roseor wr ore tadinftagsat ammai i. 
lUius adventu jam wsoc ubeirioia tattna 
Floribus induitur vamia^ duloasqaia rachtfbl 
ProdigatheaaflBfoa: oaatiifB dillEtfiidit odofaa 
OmDis ager ; redoltot Byhnwt;. iiac anai^iua hahot 
Felices Arabum vallaiv ems pafvolat £iictt9' 
Thuris odorataft asgetcs, bortosquft Sahom^ 
Undique feagvanti pcnmilccjB^ flwaoe. coalo*. 
Vo8 h^tm salviate vicca, sokaqaa. benigni ! 
Yer salve ptacidum !: le heta voce recaptmnr 
Rite salutamus^ digaoque sacsanws' ho«Qfa. 
Te venientety procul aaoffbi fugare nialigi»^ 
£t dolor, at tfiatea cunt ; tibi lanta jiraaotua^ 
Et roseo ore saliia aubaactit nnuBenk flomua : 
Divis orta aahia i siDe qua moHialitMS »gra 
Lux sordet misei ia^ vttanique fovemus inauem* 
Interea, propefaoa opora interrufHat e^loBua 
Silspicit, et aolitoa^ bruioa fugiaala, kbooaa 
Instaurat, dueoqua boves tuboutcife ai^ateo ;. 
Aut anleo, raessis luagoa iuevcaaaofta fiitursa, 
Semina dat, largooi apargeBS^ alque invacat uabres 
Xrriguoa, Cercrique offert nova poc'la aaciiadit. 
At qua diduettt daat paicua roacida vallea 
UberiuSy qua prata aeeat sinuaiakia rtvu«^ 
Pastor ovea gravidaa duck, lusuqua vagaBtfii: 
Pervigili cura fovat agnos^ optima prato 
Pabula decerpois; aut aero vaspera septis 
Includit, veraoque gregem defaudit ab imbra. 

Nee vero, aitidoa ftorea, hoatosqua ti»6fi> 
Ultima rurieoliacttra est ; quam pukbl^ raaalif 
Gratia fitplante, simal ae aaosare calofem 
Solis ; at akeraoa variat aina limite tinctus 
Versicolor taijlus ! voa o 1 dasoendite ift bortoa 
Leetl imbi«s> el dona effundile r aseida oo^i, 
Largitts ; at vuiti i teaapeafeatasqua fraaaaalQa ! 
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Maturate fugam, qua tristis Zembla laborat 
Frigore perpetuo, qua pallidus incola plorat 
Obductas ccelo tenebras, solemque remotum. 

Ecce autem^ quali studio, quantoque labore^ 
Rus fervet, qualen tellus foecunda decorem 
Induit : o ! detur mihi summo insistere divo, 
Vinsorios inter saltus et aitfoena vireta. 
Qua Dullo cultore ferax Natura benigno 
Luxuriat vultu, qua mollior aura tepescit 
Solibus, et placidi circum indulgentia veps 
Ridet ! ibi vario sparsi discrimine campi 
Ostendunt kuaves hortos^ et florea rura, 
£t casulas humiles, et tecta educta secundia 
Auspiciis ; nee longe ingenti volvitur alveo 
Undarum genitor Thamesis, ripasque feraces 
Alluit; armentis densantur paacua circum, 
Thessaliaeque nitent valles, atque altera Tempe. 

Jamque dato menses succedunt ordine ; terria | 
Jam propior rutilum sbl igneus admovet axem : 
Lenius aspirant aur», et liquidissima coeloa 
Mulcet temperies : illo sub tempore fervena 
Gliscit amor, quo non aliud violentius ullum ; 
Ni fraenis subeat^ mortalia pectora dins 
Accendit stimulis, et vulnere torquet acerbo. 
At quorum vivit sub pectore lenior sestus, 
lUis dia quies animorum, et nescia curs 
Somnia ; quin aegro soiamina pnebet amanti 
'Spes alma^ et puroa pascendck^ suscitat ignes. 

JNec minus interea volucrum genus atque feranim 
Idem accendit amor ; molles ingressa medullas 
Flamma furit, foptseque tumescunt sanguine venaBk 
Tum sylvas inter, cum cana crepuscula sensim 
Subrepunt terria, mulcet Philomela colonum, 
Cantus deducens querulos, comitemque vi^antem 
Invitat lectis dapibus, nidoque parato. 

Tales delicias tecum, Ver ! talia ducis 
Gaudia : sed frontem quae nubes atra serenum 
Obtegit ? £n diri sonitum increbrescere belli, 
Horrendumque armis Atlantica fervere cemo 
Littora ! seguis adhuc, brumae dum sasviit horror. 
Nunc iterum instrucUs graditur bellator in armis 
Acrior, hortaturque acies, telumque recludit. 
Tum primum, trepidua properantem conspicit hostem 
Agricola incursu aaevo, cceptosque labores 
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Z>eserit infelix, [>atrianique» et dulcia tecti 

Lianina ; nil prpdest duro sob vomere sulcos 

Invertisse graves, nil longa tulisse laborum 

Xaedia ; at invadit ferro flaventia culta 

Miles pr^ds avidus, furibundoque impete sternit 

Maturas segetes, et non sua rura capessit. 

At vobisy Britones ! queis sors fortissima rerum 

Arridety vobis placidse reverentia pacis 

Servetur ; vestris fugiat Discordia ab oris, 

Incuhas visura plagas, et inhospita longe 
Littora : mite solum vobis^ coelique serena 
Temperies> grataque redux vice volvitur annus : 
Quin jucunda sitii regio mitescit aprico 

^there, nee tellus languescit frigore pressa 
Brumali nimium, nee sole perusta calentr. 
Non tales rident anni, qua tristior horret 
Terra polis vicinal diem qua moesta tenebris 
Con^iit hyems, Boreasque fremens frigentibus alis 
CoUectas densat nubes, glaciemque rigentem. 
Indigense miseri ! vix tenuia munera vobis 
Ver breve suppeditat, subito cum saeva furore 
Bruma redit, torpetque assueto frigore tellus. 
India nee tales campos, nee amabile coelum 
Ostentat^ quamvis Pfacebo torrente calescit 
Longa dies : ecce ! ut tellus siccata dehiscit, 
Ut sitis urit agros, lateque arentia rura ! 
Saspe etiam morbos infectae pestibus aurae 
Miile graves spirant, saepe igneus agmine vasto 
Turbo furit, subitamque trahit per culta ruinam. 

Ter felix Britonum tellus, salveto, beata 
Ante alias regio ! tibi contigit omne quod annus 
Altemis profert vicibus ; tibi copia fudit 
Munera, quae nee terra Italum, neque Gallica jactant 
Arva, licet tepidam cursu properante reducat 
Sol hyemem, adspirentque australi a littore venti. 
Haec loca» posthabitis aliis, coluere Camoenae, 
Has optaverunt sedes ; hie laetus amavit 
Secessus dulces^ propriosque sacravit Apollo. 
Nee vobis, Musae! vallis jucundior uUa 
Praelucet, quam qua foecundo flumine amoenos 
Irrigat Isis agros, centum de margine templa 
Suspiciens, iaustoque extructas omine turres. 

GUMMING. 

Col. Nov. Oion, 1776. 



NOTICE OF 

A select COLLECTION' OF DRAWINGS firem 

curious antique GEMS; most of them m the posses- 
sion of the nobility and gentry of this kingdom. Etched 
after the manner of Rembrandt. By T. Wor- 
LiDOE, painter. Uo. London : printed by Pryden 
Leach. 

jL H IS work 18 too well known to the curious to need any general 
commendation^ but has been considered rather as a collection of 
relics than of records. It may be pronounced die first valuable 
publication of its kind, that of De Stosch, by Picart, excepted ; 
for the engravings of Faber, from tfie Ursini cabinel, caiuiot be 
named in comparison. While such defective copies exist, observes 
the editor, little satisfaction can be derived from the study, either 
by the connoisseur or the philosopher, and it must appear frivo- 
lous and useless to the scholar and the gentleman/ 

The preface is very concise, and contains some remarkjs on 
the art, which we wish had been extended to a greater length : 
from these a few passages may be selected, as a specin^u of 
the writer's style, and as an introduction to what we may here- 
after observe. 

In regard to the art itself, it is related to have florisbed ampRg the 
Egyptians, long before it was cultivated and brought to that perfeftioo, 
which it afterwards acquired in Greece. A proof of this may be deduced 
from those monuments of the ftimer nation which are stfll extant : 
such are those enonnoua mMMSS of ame^ their oMtsk^ wbiah are 
covered with bierogi.vphi«a;^their stotues of yorpbyiy, %i9ck marble, 
granite, and other bard stones; monuments, much more ancient than 
the times in whicli the Greeks first adopted this art. Najr, the Egy^ 
tians pretend, according to Plinj, that tte art of painting was known 
amoDg them, upwardls of five thousand vcara heme it was. conveyed 
into Greece. . • . With respect to the art of angiaving on geiMt in parti- 
cular, there are indubitably divers antique a^ies, cornelians, and ooyces, 
that excel anything of the kind that hath been produced by the. moderns. 
The most famous artist we read of in this way among toe Greeks, was 
Fyrgotelet, who alone was permitted t# engraTt the hoM ofAlMonder on 
eems, in the same manner as Apeiiei was aaduaiveljr piivtlegeil id draw 
his picture, and J^upfm to carve his statue.^ p. %-'-4^ 

The ancients appear to bav« bad Utile curiosity in pfaaerving 
notices of the airts and seieoceSi so that Pliay is their earliest 
Walpole. RhacuSf we learn from autboriiy, engraved the 
celebrated ring of Pol^aies ; aignets are jmnlJxim4 frequently 

1 Preface, 1 — e. 

> Ttiis exemption may be regarded as a species of^patent. 
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in Scripture, for Judah appears to have worn ope; but Sira^ 
cides first iHentioni) those '^ that cut and grave seah!'^ Ejapwea 
gemsj says the £ditor, were earlj appli^ by the Greeks to use 
and oroament, to which eod they w^re either worked hollow, or 
raised in relief, and worn in rings and bracelets, ^as in modem 
times. 

All the polite arts falling with the ruins of theEoman empire, that of 
engraving on stopes shared t be commoB fate of the rest; lying buried in 
obtivioo till the begkmiDg of the fifteenth oentpry, when it began to re- 
vive in Ii^ly, and wa« prosecuted witb grf^at assiduity and success; the 
diaifioiid itself not only jipbmitting to incision, but a great improvement 
aiad variety being introduced into the several materials of crystalline 
and other pastes, the more susceptible of incision, as incapable of dura- 
tion, p. 7. 

The principal artists in this collection, whose names are pre- 
seryed, are J)io8Corides, Solon, Teucer, Pyrgoteles, Cneius, 
Hyllus, Sosocles, Agathemerus, Adonon, Felix Calpburnius 
Severus^ Anteros, and Panphilus : the chief materials are eme- 
rald, agate, beryl, topaz, sardonyx, amethyst, and corneUaB. 
The death of Wpriidge prevented the completion of this work, 
and the Editor has merely annexed ** a popular explanation of 
the several subjects,^' a poor compensation for the scientific re- 
marks ^^pected from the engraver.^ 

Regarding the portraits, if authentic, as most valuable, we 
are almost tempted to indulge in the reveries of Lavater. The 
countenance of Plato (No. 7.) bespeaks a benign dignity, obser- 
vable in few other faces of the philosophers; in No. €7) he is 
cont|-asted with Socrates, whose physiognomy expresses moffe 
sense. There is an effeminacy in Marc Antony (No. fi9*)» ^^ 
a degree of passion in hysimachus (No. S£.), with the horn 
behind his right ear. Cruetty may be traced in Vitro (No. 33.), 
and bitter humour in Aristophanes (No. 35.). Julius Casar 
(No. 36.) seems to be haughty and clever; qualities not so 
strongly marked in his portrait at No. 46. Semir€mns(Ho»AB.) 
looks rather masculine, but the picture is probably fanciful. 
The engraving of Lepidus, (No. 82.) if genuine, leaves no room 
to wonder at his fortunes ; and in Agrippina (No. 84.), we 
trace all that historians have alleged. Philip of MaeedoHf by 
Pyrgoteles (No. M.), exhfbks talent, enterprise, and persever 
rauce ; but bis son, by the same artist (Np.87.), displays less of 
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' Ecclns. xxxviii.97. See Gen. xxxviii. 18. Jer. xxii. 37. &c. 

^ Appended to ViscofUts Description des Antiques du Mus^e Royal, 8vo. 
Paris, 18^0, is a valuable list of anient artists by Clarac, in which 
several notices of engravers occur. 
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CHRiSTiANiTf, wbeb joM affirm that ''ttere is no besur- 
BBCTioN of the dead?'' 

The question ia discussed on tba supposition, that this new^ 
doctrine of theirs were true. St. Paul points out two things, 
which are necessarily implied in it These we may term his 
postulates ; aad he reasons on these, to show^ that ooftaHtfomkiteB 
are dediicible from eacb^ which not only kave no inAuMMMt t» 
profess the Chrishan r^igies, bn% render the pivfessiam of H 
absurd and impolitic^ 

Of these two poatriates; one is, CHmiaT is kot kiabm. 
(ter* 13.) 

The other is^ ** Tha^ also which kavefalkn asleep in Christ 

ABB FBBisHED," (ver. 18.) that is, those who have died im, or 

for* the profession of Christ's religion, hsLve perished ALfo^E- 

THiLVij^ and are incapable of receiving any reward or benefit 

for their perseverance and comUtncy, 

Consequences deducible from the first postulate. Crbi si^ 
IS NOT bisbn. 

Ver. 14. The preaching of the apostles is probably a tissffe of 
falsehood, and the faith of the Corinthians is a delusion, ct at 
least on a doubtful foundaticm. ^ 

Ver. 15, For if the tesliftoony of the apostles be false id a 
point so essential, their credit must be shaken in other respeeti* 

Ver. 16, 17* The faith of the Corinthians is not only on a 
doubtful foundation, but urq>rqfitableJ £ven the supposed re-^ 



I See Macknight's note upon this verse («v). 

^ Mackoight appears to h&ve mstde two mistakes in his paraphrase of 
this verse* He says, '< Certainly also, they who have suffered death for 
lelieo'mg the raurreetum of Chriat a^e perished. They have lost their &- 
istence here for a known falsehood, and shall either have no existence^ 
or a miserable existence hereafter^ 

Now the apostle is arguing on the admission of their doctrine ; that 
there is no resurrection. It would therefore be quite irrelevant to 
speak to them of believing Christ's resurrecdony or of a nriserabls eeistenct 
hereafter^ because they deny both these* And hie aim is to prove tha^ 
admitting their doctrine, it is the height of folly and absurdity to profess 
Christianity. With deference I offer the following paraphrase as more 
accurate : — 

^Then they also^ who, I should say, are fallen scsleep to riseslgaita to 
their reward, are, according to ^our position, oompletelt AKintfiLATEio/' 

The apostle appears to oppose MtyunBl^t^s to ^wXovto ; which latter is 
synonymous with ox»f oOxlyf (porTa* (ver. 29.). "^Apaxal refers not to the pre- 
cecUa^ yeiswo^ but to the doctrine (v^« t%,) There is n^reserreeSiem i^ 
note on 17th verse.) 

^ The distinction between Km;, and /x^raiof, sboold be observed : 
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Elucidation of I Cor. xv. £9* 

If variety of interpretation can give importance and interest tof 
a passage of Scripture^ there are perhaps few texts, which in 
this respect can have greater claims on our attention, than 1 Cor. 
XV. 29. 

Bochart enumerates no less than fifteen different interpreta- 
tions. Almost every commentator has had his Procrustian bed, 
to the standard of which he has attempted to stretch, mutilate, 
or twist this passage. 

la the midst of this diversity of opinion^ this universal ac- 
knowlegment of difficulty, it would seem bold, perhaps pre- 
sumptuous, to assert, that sivety simple and coAeren^ inter prela« 
tion can be. given; and that the difficulty has been created by 
commentators losing the thread of the apostle's argument. 
However, I shall endeavor to show that such is actually the 
case. 

It will be observed, that the scope of the apostle's argument 
is to show the Corinthians the absurdity and inconsistency of 
PROFESSING Christianity,' while they deny,that there will 
be a resurrection; and believe in that erroneous doctrine 
(verse 17) alluded to 2 Tim. ii. 18, that the only resurrection 
promised by Christ, was the resurrection of the soul from the 
death of sin, and that this resurrection was already past,* 

1 shall now present' the reader with an analysis, or rather a 
paraphrase of St. Paul's arguments. The reasons, on which I 
may differ from the generality of commentators in the sense of 
any passage, will be stated in the notes, in order to give a simple 
and unbroken view of the connexion of the apostle's reasoning. 

The first elevet> verses contain merely a prefatory declaration 
to the Corinthians, that the doctrine of' Christ's having died for 
their sins, and cot^rmed the assurance of bis having been accepted 
by rising from the dead, was no other than that doctrine, which 
St. Paul had first preached, and they had believed. 

The question^ ou which he intends to ^'join issue" with them, 
is stated in the 1 2th verse, and is simply this : 

What rational motive can you assigu for professing 



■ ** Hciw say some cfyni^ &c. v. 12. , 

* See Mackn)ght*s ^' View,*' &c. of this chapter, and hfs note on 
9 T^m. ii. 18. 
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Ver. 50. And why^ (he continues, still pressing the absurdity 
of such conduct^) do we every hour of our lives expose ourselves 
to danger, if the dead rise not at all f 

Ver. 51, 32, 55. Every day I am in danger of death. If at 
Ephesus 1 was exposed to wild beasts for the profession of 
Chris/s religion, what can I expect to gain by all this danger 
and suffering, if the dead rise not, and ** are perished H^ In such 
a case common sense would direct me not to embrace, or, if I 
bad embraced, to renounce such a religion of. pain and persecu* 
tion. Let us, if what you assert be true, let us act cfmsistently : 
** let us eat, and drink, and enjoy ourselves, for tomorrow we 
die.*' 

Ver. 55, 54. Having thus shown the total absurdity of pro^ 
fessing Chnstianity, or in other words, of being bapti^, when 
they denied the resurrection, and destroyed the basis of all its 
hopes; the apostle concludes this part of his subject with an 
affectionate and serious admonition ; cautions them not to be 
deceived, notices the danger of associating with these false 
teachers, and bids them '' awake to righteousness, and sin not.'' 

J. JE. JV. M. 
Milbrook, Hants^ 

April 1825. 



it from Valpy's Greek TesUment, aod it appears to me to give force to 
the apostle's reasoniogs. Nixpi; (masculioe) is sometimes used, as well 
as the neuter, to signify cadaver. Vide Schleusner. 

This seDse of the passage exhibits a coherent view of the argument, 
and the interpretation of the words is simple and natural. This argu- 
ment is the absurdity of professing Christ's religiun, of which the re- 
wards are not receiTed in this life, and cannot be enjoyed by a mere 
dead body, which rises not. And baptism beinf^ the initiatory sacrament, 
BoflTTifo^oi i«Jf Tm vixfwf may, without any violence, be translated, '• pro- 
fessing Christianity for the sake of the dead." It would not be difficult 
to show strone objections to most of the solutions which have been 
offered. The best I have seen is that of Sir K. Ellis, adopted by 
Doddridge and Scott. But the notion of ^ fiUing op the ranks/' is fanci- 
ful, and IS by no means suggested by the apostle's words or argumenr. 
He has appealed (ver. 10.) to the experience of the Corinthians, that the 

Srofession of Christianity in this life brings neither pleasure, nor profit : 
e now asks them, what, according to their doctrine, they can expect to 
gun by it after death. 



NOTICE OF 

A. Narrative of a Journey into Persia^ and residence (U 
Teheran: from the French of M. Tanc6igne, 
attached to the Embassy of General Gardanb. 
8vo. London'. 1820. 

X^ HIS volume partially supplies a desideratum in literature, 
namely, a History of Persia independent of other countries. 
An inelegant work, by Captain John Stevens/ bears that title, 
but is rather a collection of wonders than of facts : some papers 
in the Asiatic Researches throw considerable light on its early 
annals, by exposing the errors of ancient European writers : 
but M. Tancoigne's narrative, although by no means copious, 
is sufficiently particular to be valuable, and copious to be in- 
teresting. 

Iq passing rapidly through the several epochas of the Persian mo- 
narchy (he says) I shall endeavor to raise the veil of fictions, and avoid, 
as much as possible, the fables of Oriental historians : and from the plan 
I have adopted, I hope to succeed in discovering the truth. 

The origin of the Peishdadian dynasiy, called in Scripture the 
Elamite, is lost in its remoteness, but some authors assign to it 
the year ^400 before Christ : Hosting, the third king of this race, 
who for his virtues was surnamed Peishdad, or the just, is sup- 
posed to have left this appellation to his successors, upon some 
of whom it must have been a burlesque. 

If true, (observes our author) his history deserves to be better known: 
such a title is the most glorious a sovereign can aspire to; it never causes 
tears to flow: while that of great, generally granted to conquerors, has 
been almost invariably destructive to the human race. Tlie kings, who 
have received it from the transient enthusiasm of nations, or rather frdih 
the flattery of their courtiers, have unfortunately thought themselves 
obliged to merit it by exploits little calculated to secure the happiness of 
nations. 

Such was Hosting, and such, perhaps, were the early Asiatic 
monarchs, after their respective empires had been founded by 
military power.^ Rustem, the Persian Hercules, is honored 
with exploits in almost every reign of the Kaianites ; perhaps 
that name is an appellative, or a composition of many great 
men. The history of Cyrus is^ thus related : 



> Author nf theSupplement to Dugdale's Monasticon : his history, was 
printed in 1715, 8vo. 
* Voltaire says in the H«fificM/«— " Le premiere roi fut un soldat hcu- 
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He was named Kai Khbnsrew, and eventually succeeded to his paternal 
grandfather; but he did not return to Persia until long after the death 
of his father: concealed in Turkestan by his mother, who endeavored 
to save him from the implacable hatred of Giarsevccb, be was at length 
discovered by the address of a young Persian sent in search of him by 
Kaikous .... Kai Khousrew; though possessing the peculiar affection of 
Kaikous, found many enemies and envious persons in his grandfather's 
court .... Following the example of bis progenitors, Kai Khousrew also 
made war on the people of Turkestan, and defeated them on several oc- 
casions: he is represented as just, and having merited tlie love of his 
subjects .... Khousrew nominated bis nearest relative, Soborasp, to 
succeed him, and finished his days in retirement and tranquillity, c. xv. 

Sir William Jones, in a discourse on the Persians, read before 
the Asiatic Society, February 19th, 1789,' says, '* the Greeks 
had little regard for truth, which they sacrificed willingly to the 
graces of their language, and the nicety of their ears ; and if they 
could render foreign words melodious, they were never solicitous 
to make them exact ; hence they probably formed Cambyses from 
Cambaksh, or granting desires^ a title rather than a name ; and 
Xerxes from Shiruzi^ a prince and warrior in the Shahnamah, 
or from Skirshah, which might also have been a title ; for the 
Asiatic princes have constantly assumed new titles or epithets at 
different periods of their lives, or on different occasions ; a cus- 
tom which we have seen prevalent in our own times, both io 
Iran and Hindustan, and which has been a source of great coo- 
fusion even in the scriptural accounts of Babylonian occurrences. 
Both Greeks and Jews have in fact accommodated Persian names 
to their own articulation ; and both seem to have disregarded 
the native literature of Iran, without which they could at most 
attain but a general and imperfect knowledge of the country." 
European writers make a longer list of kings than the Persians 
th/ekDscilves, which in some measure corroborates this bypo^ 
ibesis. To Kai Khousrew succeed Sohorasp, Gustap, Arde^ 
thir and Khomanij who resigned the crown to her son Dara, 
or Darius, whose son, of the same name, is Darius Codoman* 
nus whom Colonel Mitford describes different to our author : 

Historians accused him of having* been addicted to every vice, — a sin- 
gular circumstance, as you will have seen, amongst the princes I have 
mentioned. He dishonored the ck)se of the Kaianite dynasty, and ren- 
dered it odious to the nation. Iskender, or Alexander, availed himself 
of the circumstance to carry war into Persia; and Dara perished by the 
hands of his own subjects, after having been defeated. It is related that, 
at the moment of his death, he induced Iskender to accept his daughter 
R o u sch e pg in marriage, -aadchargedhim-to-reveogehis^ deaths- Ibid, 
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Xhis passage bears evident marks of being taken from a 
party-writer : - 

Alexander, whom the Orientals elevate above all the heroes df anti- 
quity, is placed by them in the number of the kings of Persia. I shall 
avoid recounting all the fables which the Persians detail of his exploits. 
Xhere are, however, in their histories some real facts, and others which 
approach the tnilh. They assert, that he effected the conquest of Asia 
three hundred and thirty-one years before Christ ; and that he died at 
Babylon, in the thirty-sixth year of his age, three hundred and twenty- 
four years previous to the Christian aera. They praise his clemency, jus- 
tice, and generosity ; and add, that he was very subject to fits of anger, 
but that he recov.ered from them with the same facility [with which] they 
^ere brought on. 

The third dynasty was that of the successors of Iskesder : it is di- 
vided into two branches, the Achkanians and Achganians, which are 
the same as the Seleucidas and Parthian kings of tiie Greek historians. 
The first reckoned twelve kings, and the second only eight. They each 
reigned during a series of more than five hundred years. — Ibid, 

The subsequent history of Persia posiiesses an occasional 
interest, and may be found in Gibbon, and other writers. It 
may be useful to compare what has been quoted above with 
Ctesias' and Herodotus, for M. Tancoigne seldom diverges from 
the records of the country. We shall how proceed to his local 
researches, beginning with Rey, the ancient Rkages : 

If the Orientals were to be believed, Rhages, at the time of the con- 
quests of Persia by Alexander, Was twenty leagues in circumference, and 
contained several millions of inhabitants. To judge of it by more ra- 
tional accounts, and the space covered by its ruins, scattered here and 
there at great distances, this city must certainly have been very large ; 
but 14 is necessary to be guarded against the exaggerations of the Persians, 
relative to the extent and ancient population which they attribute to it. 

With the exception of some brick walls, that probably belonged to 
a citadel, and which are seen on a little hill on the eastern side, there 
remains no vestige of any monument. The foundations of a great num- 
ber of houses, excavations filled with bricks and broken earthenware, are 
now the only objects that indicate its iuclosure and situation, c. xz. 

On the road from Erzerum to Trebisond he says : 

We were now on the mountain of the ten thousand, and traversed the 
same ground that was passed by the Greeks under Xenoplion : we re- 
turned from the same countries ; and though we had no other resem- 
blance to them, we might, by our own feelings, conceive a part of the joy 
which must have been felt by those warriors, harrassed by a long and 
dangerous march, on discovering that element which was to terminate 
their fatigiies .... The ancient and modern Greeks give Trebisond the 
name of Trapezuntas, which is derived from the word trapeza, a square 
or table, owing to the form of this city. In fact, from the top of the 
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mountain of the ten thousand, it presents that of a longsquare. The 
Turks, who corrupt all names, call it Tarabezoun. c. xxix. 

Our author left Constantinople in September, ISO?^ for 
Teheran, with General Gardane : they travelled in company 
ivith Mirza Muliammed Riza, minister plenipotentiary from the 
court of Persia to the French government, whose mission had 
terminated at Warsaw, where he met Napoleon, and whence he 
did not proceed, on account of the war. As the company was 
numerous, and all carried arms, the General did not demand an 
escort, and their journey appears to have been performed with fa- 
cility. Tbey left Sinope, to return, in August, 1808, and arrived at 
Constantinople in time to witness the revolution. He subjoins a 
valuable table of distances from Constantinople to Teheran, bj 
which we learn that the journey took up seventy-three days, the 
hours of march occasionally varying. His book is written with 
an inquisitive spirit, in the form of letters^ and confirms the 
adage in the title, that '^ one line written on the spot is worth a 
thousand recollections.*' For the history given in the middle 
of this V9lume we can hardly express sufficient gratitude. A 
Memoir of Mirza-aboul-Hassan, the Persian ambassador, is 
subjoined, from the Literary Gazette. 

Before we quit this volume, it is necessary to observe what die 
author says of Persian customs : ''they have a decided aversion to 
the sea, and do not like to trust themselves on that element. This 
prejudice is the reason of their not having a navy.*' ' Thus, it 
appears, no change has taken place in their prejudices ; but we 
soon after find a lamentable degeneracy from the probity men- 
tioned by Herodotus : 

It must be allowed, that under the most affable and seducing ex- 
terior, the Persians are deficient in candor and good faith : they are said 
to have a predilection for bombast, dissimulation, and lying .... In the 
roost serious affairs, as in the common transactions of life, they appear to 
have a decided antipathy to Turks; and the foreigner who would have the 
simplicity to believe their assertions, and give credit to their protestations, 
would infallibly become the dupe of the most false and cunning of their 
kind. It is necessary, therefore, under the penalty of falling into con- 
tempt, never to appear fully convinced by their discourse ; and to pre- 
serve with them a decided air of incredulity, and even of superiority, is 
the only means of eluding their deceit, c. xix. 

When it is recollected that the Persians, contrary to the 
Turks, extend the salam to all persons, this urbanity cannot 
appear entirely disinterested. 
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Let uSy however, do them justice in another point : you would be 
displeased with me if [ were to detail only their faults and defects. The 
Persians are full of wit and comprehension; they adopt with facility, and 
without any scruple of conscience, the foreign customs which appear 
to be superior to their own ; and were it not for the immense distance 
by which they are separated from Europe, they would be susceptible of 
rapid advances in civilization^ — Ibid. 

In this disposition to receive improvemeDt we discern the 
same liberal spirit which actuated the Persian kings in their 
treatment of Greek exiles. It is remarked by a celebrated 
traveller, that the dynasty from Cyrus to Darius Codomannus 
was of Jewish extraction ; and that in the feast of Purim was 
celebrated the Magiphonia, or massacre of the priesthood, com- 
manded by Darius, at the instigation of Artistona, or Esther. 
So far may be correct, but the supposition that Ezra and Zo^ 
roaster are the same person, we know not how to admit. A 
curious mistake, of the peptic kind, occurs at page 48, where 
M. Tancoigne confounds Kidjeree with Pilaw. 
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1. '/0-ft^vi]$ Tixfoi] This periphrasis is very common both in 
Greek and Latin poets. In prose '/2 ahx^ri 7<rffc^vij would have 
been suiBcient in poetry: periphrastic modes of expression are 
diligently cultivated. *Perrupit Acheronta Herculeus labor/ 
for Hercules or Herculis labor. Hor. jSii} 'HgaaXgiri. Horn. 

2. S ri] Tliis is the reading of Brunck, and then ottoTov would 
be redundant J^rfurdt reads on the particle^ and says that the 
Greeks loved to mix together different constructions ; as where 
they join ori or hoo^ to an infinitive instead of an indie, or optat. 
mood. Still the difficulty is only shifted and not removed, for 
in tbe latter supposition Tri is unnecessary. Erfurdt quotes in 
support of his reading a parallel construction from (B. R. 1401. 

oV ipya IpoLiTOL^ ufAiv, ilTct hog* icJv 

oiroV «?rg«<rcrov avii;] 
The common reading is Sfri. 

Twv «»• OlSiVou x«x«iv] the evils re^ultitfgjrom Oidipus ; wbat 
those evils were, we are told hi Oi R. 1^83, 
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(TTivay/xoj, aTij, flavaroj, ai<r;^uvij* xaxaiv 
00" 6<rTJ TravTcov oy oftar , ouoev etrr avov. 

4. ^Tijpiov] This word is substituted by Brunck as probi 
commatis et analogice regulis baud repugnans, for the old atod 
absurd reading of anj? areg. Person suggests crnjj ^ov, which 
is preferable to Brunck's readings as it does not render the 
coinage of a word necessary. 

7. tI Toi)r' , . . x^^vyfta] This is a very common idiom in the 
Greek tragic and other writers, which is sometimes imitated bj 
the Latin poets, in our idiom we should write more fully 
though not more plainly : 

rouro xij^uyjtA^ 

Here. F. 1 132. nV o^iv tyivIb Sgpxoftai; 

Qnis novus hie nostris successit sedibus hospes i Virg* ^n. 
IV. 10. 

9* ix^^s Ti] s;^a> here and in many other places denotes^ scio, 
calleo^ from its original meaning of habeo, teneo, possideo. 
So Plato de Republ. ii. oux ?;^0o o ri Xsyco Iv rm Tragovn, I 
know not what to say on the present occasion. 

1 ] . l/xo)] When the personal pronoun lyco is emphatic in the 
gen. dat. and accusative singular, the e is prefixed, as, l/xoD, Ipi, 
§/Ai, otherwise not. . , 

IS. l<rTsg^9»j|xgv 8uo] Here the plural verb agrees with the 
dual noun ; the converse also frequently occurs where the plural 
noun is found with the verb dual. 

18. ''HiSvi] This is the 1st person sing, of the preterpluperf. 
middle from elUeo and is thus declined : "Hihot — ^17, y^ees — ^eis, 

J[8giTg — J<rTg, ^h(roLV — ^<r«v. 

19. (^g ftovij xX6oi$] Where a purpose, end, result is denoted 
by the help of the particles eig, ha, o<PgoL, &c. 

I. If both the action and purpose belong entirely to time 
past, the purpose is denoted by the optative mood only. 

II. If the action belong to time present or future, the pur- 
pose is denoted by the subjunctive, and not otherwise. 

lx7ri[A7Fcio or fXTffL\J/co ce dog xkuYjg not cog xXvotg. 
If eTTgjXTOV or l^hefi^^i <rg aj xXvotg not cog xAojjf , 

20. xaXxarvouo-'] xotXx^'^voo is explained by Suidas xara /3a- 
6og fiegifivav. xaX^^J is the germ of the purple, which ascending 
from the depths of the sea, dyes a most beautiful color. 

22. aTifiia-cig e^ei] This is stronger than ^IfiuiTB, §^a> with 
the participle of the aorist denotes the continuance of the 
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action expressed by the participle. Habeo in Latin it some- 
times used in the same way, infr. 32,. 

quia multa quoque in se 
f Semina habent ignis stupae tsedxque tenentes. Lucr. vi. 8QB. 
23. avf S/x)} Xf^jtrSei^ Stxatae] flturtp sc. 'ErsoxXei is understood 
after xpjirfclj, when two verbs, or a verb and a participle govern- 
ing different cases, (as exguj/f and xpija-fle)^) refer equally to the 
same noun: the Greeks, in order to.avoid an inharmonious repe- 
tition of the proper name or pronoun, use the noun only once^ 
governed by one of the verbs, and omit with the other. See 
Porson, Med. 734. 

25. evTi/xov] This adjective seems to agree with the idea of 
r&pw implied in ixfM^B Kotrei x^^^^S- so Orestes, 1008. 

'Exiwiv XTumii^ey, MsviXsco Xuxijv vixppiy, where Auwijv is put in 
apposition with the idea of murder contained in x,Tum^s}fy as if 
the sentence had run thus : 'EAevijf <t>oW irgiS^^^' 

07. kxKSKviguxiM] It has been proclaimed out or aloud. 
£9. ax^flu^o-TOv, uTu^ov] This was considered by the ancients 
the greatest indignity that could be offered to the dead. £lpe- 
nor in the Odyssey thus prays to Ulysses: 

iV«r<f Krflelf, fwj toi ti 6sa)9 fJ^viVifAet yivoofJMi. Odyss. A, 66. 
and the Ghost of Polydorus in the Hecuba, complains that bis 
body was tossed about by the waves ixXotwrroi, aja^^. Hec. 30. 
€9. olawoi? yX»xw fligcrawpov] Aj, 841. 

Bi^dao xva-h 7rpo^\riTO$, olcovois fl' eKmp. 
and . . 1083. MXX' ift^J '/hapoiM \|/«jx«fov 6x^)3Ai)j*fvoj 

The decree is thus given Phcien. 1659.^ 

xijf ufrroi is »W* K^ifJi^Uis rah 
o; av yexpoy rovS' ^ xotrao-refcov u\(^ 
ri yii X0L\6irTaiV, iivetTOV avTotAXaf erai, 
6U¥^^ axXaoo-TOv, ara^, olcovoig fiopiv. 
SI. Tov iyetSiv] The article is frequently used to express 
sarcasm, asi h^re, 2. to increase the pathos, 3. sometimes to ex- 
cite admiration, and 4. to convey indignation, 
xTCiVfi ft« xpuo^ow, TOV TuKciiircogoVf x«p*v 
iivoc irarpmg. Hec. 25. and Anlig, 274. 919- 922. and 

. Soph. Electr. 300. 

S3, fi^ ou] ft^ and ^, when preceding ov, only form one syllable 
in scanning : infr. v. 263. ^ and fi^ form a crasis with elUvai, 
so that i^ or jx^ eiSfvai is a cretic. Th^ more unusual erases are 
fi4 auToV Iph. T. 1010. 5? oixoftiffS' «/*« Soph. Trach. 84. ^ 
•uymitfey. Eurip. Electr. 1104. See Monk. Hipp. 1331. 
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34. «poxi}pvfovT0t] The future participle 18 joined wtlh a verb 
to express the object or purpose of that verb. 

36. f ovoy — 8i}pXfU(rroy] The punishment of stoning to death 
is frequently alluded to in ancient writers. In Homer l\. F, 
Hector tells Paris that he deserves to suffer this death. 

Aatvov i^<FO x»Taiy« xarc&v evt^' Hvcra topyACl though there 
seems to be no foundation for Potter's opinion that this punish- 
ment was appropriated originally to persons taken in adultery; 
though doubtless from the nature of the case, it would be so ap- 

?lied as a method of inflicting summary justice, 
n /Esch. S. Theb. 201. 

Aswryiga if^fMu S* oSrt ^417 ^t!y»} jxojpov. 
In the Orestes of Euripides^ this punishment is awarded 
against Orestes and Eleetra for murdering their mother. 

iv ^ holcBi tp^^ov *Apyeta)v iroXif, 
fi ^pif Savfiv vci ^ivcliup TrerpcofMeri. Or. 48. 

and again^ ^Og iln 'Oqia-Ttiv xal <r airoxTsiveu ifirpQis 

fiiXXovreis. Or. 904. 
Ajax 738. . • . . e&; oux igxecoi 

rifjiii oi 7firpoi(rt wag xeera^avieig iavsiv. 
Demosth. vep) ore^. tov 8' wraxousiv roig wriTatTTOftA^oij a»o- 
^Y^9oiff.tvov Kvptrlkov xetraXtidxravTeg. 

Thus cruel death was seldom inflicted by the Romans, though 
under the Mosaic law there were eighteen offences for which it 
was the penalty. 

37. (Tol] 110) and <roi are frequently used in what apparently 
is a redundant sense, though, as here, they admit of a satisfac- 
tory explanation. '' This is the C2i%^ for your information.^' 
Hec. 194. ayyiXXovfr*' ^Apyilcov ii^en 

tpj^o) Tag (rag iregl fiot ^f^X^^^ 
concerning your life to my sorrow, 

'' Ita haec pronomina irapi\xov<rtv ut latentem afferant secum 
signiiicationem quandam. Notant enim vel aliquid nescio quo- 
modo imperiose pro^tum, vel tenerum affectum." Hoogeveeo 
ad Viger. p. 132. cf^ Fischer, ad Helleri grammat. p. 170. 

39* ><vov(r* iv ij * ^furrov^oi] This passage has caused much 
discussion in conseqiience of the disjunctive particle. 9* The 
old reading is 6amov(ra, which does not agree with Kuovtra so 
connected, because the act of burial was a violation of the law. 
Brunck does not seem to have much improved the passage by 
reading ^^awrovfrei, in the sense of adstringens ; for the question 
was not about tightening (supposing, which is very doubtful, 
that hfavra can bear such an interpretation) but of loosening 
the law. Erfurdt seems inclined to adopt the emendation of 
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Heraidus^ Aovouo*' etv ^ 6iirrw(rot, The washing of the dead 
body^ ihough a customary rite paid to the dead^ was not so out- 
rageous an offence against the law of Creon as the burial of 
Polyuices. [In Eurip. Pfaoen. I66I. 

frh V aXXoL vexpcS Xovrpa iripi^uXeiv \C ?«.] 
and Ismene appears to make this objection for the purpose of 
showing her sister the impropriety of violating the law in a re- 
mote as well as in an actual manner. 

41. ^vfiTrovrjO-eig xa\ ^vvepya(rei] There is the same distinction 
between ttovo^ and epyov, as betweep the corresponding words 
labor and opus in Latin. Labor and vovos is the exertion em- 
ployed, and spyov and opus is the effect produced by that exer- 
tion. ^* Consider if you will join in the labor or exertion, and 
be a party to the effect produced^ namely the burial of Poly- 



nices." 



4fi. iroti ymii,rjg itor el ;] in what possible part of the region 
of thought are you i ttoO being an adverb of place governs a 
genitive, and yvJofivig is here used as a noun metaphorically^ de- 
noting place. TIoTB denotes impatience in the speaker. 

44. ij yeig] This phrase is used at the beginning of an inter- 
rogative sentence, in the sense of a v vero i an ergo revera i or 
quid enim i which latter is frequently met with in Cicero. It 
may be rendered in English by '^whatp^' In Plato it is 
found at the end of the sentence, calling attention, and requi- 
ring an answer to the foregoing assertion ; Mavluv yap riva 1^^* 
CAjxey eWi roy iqmra, ^ yip ; for we said that love was a kind 
of madness. Did we not? Plato, Phaed. 

airoppifirov v^Xei] For the government and construction of 
uTTo^^oy, see above, at line 25. or supply Sv, as the nom. or ace. 
absol. 

46. aki^oiiui] I shall be detected, in a passive signification^ 
in which sense the future middle is frequently taken. ' Professor 
Monk has noticed four different forms of futures in a passive 
sense : 1st, the future middle; 2nd, the paulo post futurum ; d, 
the Ist future passive; and 4th, the 2nd future passive, which 
Porson informs us is not often used by the tragic writers. The 
futures middle used passively in the Greek tragedies are the 
'following : xi^OfMii, rijxi9(ro|x«i, <rrs^i^(ro/xai, X)}gu0o|xai, aXma-oiMH, 
livoiuat, fMv{j(rofjMi, aTttyif^OfAM, iyiXitrofun, fiovXeucofion, hi^oi/.oLi, 
ip^OfjLOLi, hia^ofAM, hrtra^oiiat. See Monk's Hippol. 1458. and 
Matthiae*s Gram. p. 722. 

48. fi^fty] Some grammarians draw a distinction in the 
meaning of tipyuv according to its breathing ; §1§yeiv with the 
soft breathing isexcludo; tipyuv with the aspirate is iricludo; 
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and this passage justifies the remark as far as relates to the 
former. 

— (lira] [lira is here put for iiirtarh When the prepositions 
hr)f fjLSToif vapot, and itegi are used to express nrf ori, li^irea-ri, &c. 
their penult is accentuated. 

52. o\psi; igi^as] In CE. R. v. 1275. Sophocles uses nearly 
the same terms : — 

roiaDr i^vfji^vm, voXXaxt^ re xou% &r«(y 
^pa<nr iiroLlpwv fixi^apu, 
54. 7rXtXTai(nv &pTafaLi<iC\ In OS. R. 1263. 
x^sftflurri^v rijv yuvotix' so-siSoftsv 
TrXfxraT^ ewponf l/tTrffTrXey/xsviiv. 
Antigone is seen banging in the subterraneous cave. infr. 1££1. 
rrjv ft6V 7igifi,a(rriiylsi6)^ivog xaerf/So/Aey. 
figo^co ftircoSsi o'lvSovo; xadijjXjLtlyijy. 
56. jx^^ov xoivov .... xfpolv] " wrought a common destruc- 
tion upon each other with their hands.** %sf>a7v is here the dative 
of the instrument after KotriipYobJ-avTO, and not governed of the 
preposition hm. Herman wishes to tead nrfltXAiJXofv x^poiv, cob- 
tinuis csedibuSySO that the words may refer to the previous 
death of their mother ; but there seems no necessity for any 
alteration. 

6l. ToOro ffey] This expression as also i^qSarw ftey, when fol- 
lowed by Touro li^ tout' aSOi^, or ixtira as here — must be trans- 
lated '^ in the first place ;" the latter, *' in the second place.*' 
see below v. 165., and Herman's annot. on Viger p. 627. 

64. x£ri] The iota ought not to be here subjoined to the 
alpha. The rule of subjoining the iota as laid down by Porson 
is this : when xMi forms a crasis with a diphthong containii^ 
an iota, the iota is subscribed ; otherwise not. 

X0(} TftDr' axoufiy] This sentence is governed of c^re ; we 
are commanded by our superiors, so that we ought to listen to 
these orders. 

. aXylovoi] The antepenult 4>f diis word is long. In the At* 
4ic dialect, the penult of comparatives in mv is always long; 
in the other dialects, it is always short. 
Hom. 11. B. TOO xai ano yKuxTTifjs fLsXiro^ yXvxluov j^esv-aoSii* 

Theocr. Id. i, 'AiXov^ c3 vo/fi^y, to tmv fteXo; 

67« Toi( ly • « .] Fragm. Eur. Alcmene in Siobaeus. 60. 

*Aei 8* apio'Ke^v rol$ xparouoT raura yap 
JouXoi; apKTrei. 
71. xtivov 8* lycu iiifo)] Phcen. 1685. 

oAX' euxXsf^ Toi 8uo f /Xoo xeiaflai veXd^. 
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74. nretvovfyiivav'a] Having dom every thing, xivovpyo; and 
the verb derived from it is generally taken in a bad sense ; irayoup- 
yog a man who would do any thing, i. e. any thing wrong ; a 
villain. Here the verb is not 30 used. 

74. hrei TrAf/coy .... hiih] Cicero ad Atticum 12, 18. Lon- 
gum illud tempus, cum noa ero, magis me movet^ quam hoc 
exiguum. 
So also Palladas epigr. 144. 

70<roy XS^^^^ Mah (s^ifAveis, 
eof vghg IxcTvoy 2Xoy fji^erot raura filov ; 

The elliptic expression twv ivic&s^ if fully written, would run 
thus : rou, ov Ss7 jx* apitrxstv roi^ kviah. 

76. ttlei] Porson after Pierson reads this without the diph- 
thong, ae) : the quantity of the penult is common. Suidas says, 
that there are eleven different forms of aeL Herman quotes a 
passage from Koen. ad Gregor. p. 160., which makes out 12 
forma; though it only gives 6: «Ui, ocih, aiij poetic^; dei, at), 
and at ^olic^. See Porson's suppl. xviii. 

80. Tpouxoi*] You may hold this be/ore yourself, you may 
allege this as an excuse for your non-interference. 

81. vopeuff-ofMit] In the strict sense of the middle voice, 70- 
pevco, I make others go ; wofiv^fAM, I make myself go,— >£ go. 

86. iroXXoy ix^iwf] Porson Hec. 624. suggests the reading 
^XeToy fp^t/cov. If iroKKov be retained, it must be remembered 
that it is the old accusative neuter from the obsolete voAAi;, 
for which mXitg and ^oXu subsequently were used. 

8g. oIS' apiiTKOvtr^] After the verbs olia, eu(rdoivofji.M, y^yevo-xflp, 
fuufiavco, [UfLvi^iMit, and some others, the Greeks place the par- 
ticiple, and not the infinitive mood. Thus olSa agicxuv would 
not be Greek, though scio me placere is very good Latin. The 
Latin poets sometimes imitate this construction. Virg. Mn^ ii. 
sensit medios dilapsus in hostes. Also Milton Par. L. ix. 792. 
And knew not eating death. 

The participles thus joined with the verbs above mentioned 
are generally those of the present, future, and perfect ; more 
rarely that of the 1st aorist, though some few instances of 
this tense may be found. 

9L %ewav(roiuu] This is called the pauIo post futurum, but 
rightly considered by Professor Monk as one form of the future 
passive ; as il; always has a passive signification. 

92. ^x'ipoLvsi] This should be read ix^igp The tragic 
writers never used the form l;^9p0uW, but always hx^xlgco. See 
Porson, Med. 555. 

95. 'AXX' la jEts] ia here only forms one syllable. In (£. C. 
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1 192. it also occurs as a monosyllable^ or rather forms a crasis 
with eivTov in a very awkward situation. 

*AXK' ia 'irov* «i<r} x^'^^'p®'^ 7®''*' xaxal, for la airif. 
98. T(rfl'] from lenjjxi, but at v. 71. M* is from fl/x/. 

100. 'Axrig aeXlov) Addresses to the sun, as the witness either 
of prosperous or disastrous occurrences, frequently occur io the 
writings of the poets. Phcen. 1. 

'/2 TvjV hv atTTpois ovgavou Tef/Lvcov 68o» 
xa) xgvo'oxokXfirotTiv hfifie^cig il^poi$^ 
"HXiBy 9oaig hvOKTHf elXlcfToov fXoya, 

axTiv' f^^xa^. 
Euripides has used the same or nearly similar address in an epi- 
gram. Athenae, ii. p. 6l. 

eu Tov otyfipavTCV iroXov aldspog, ^X<8 rifAVtov, 

^Ap f TSffj TOjovS* opt^f^uTi vpoa^ie fritog ; 
Milton who originally projected a tragic, not an epic poem, 
had intended to introduce Satan addressing the Sun by way 
ofi^poXoyag : the address itself is still retained iathe Paradise 
Lost : ** O thou that with surpassing lustre crown'd," &c. 

101. hrroL'KiXm] Boeotian Thebes was distinguished for hav- 
ing seven gates> (for the names of which see Forson, Pboen. 
1150.) and Egyptian Thebes for having one hundred. See He- 
rod, lib. ii. 

106. Asuxfleo-Triv] The three tragic poets all agree in attribut- 
ing to the Argives white shields— Xevxij^ x^^^^^ beK)w alludes 
to the same circumstance — 

Phoen. 1115. Kevxafrviv eWop&fitv 'Apyslaav (rrparov, 
Sept. Theb. 89. o KsuxotcTrtg opvvTxi Xsa>g, 

108. 6^VTepai] with a sharper bit, sc. than that with which he 
came to invade Thebes. The glossary explains o^uripoo by ra- 
Xy^ipw. 

110. lirvoxdfjLOig xop66e(r<ri] An Homeric expression. 

126. ^axovTi] Thebes is most > probably alluded to here, 
though £rfurdt thinks that an enemy in general is only meant, 
the dragon being the supposed natural foe of the eagle. But 
it appears more likely that the term is here used from allusion 
to the story of the Thebans being sprung from the dragon's 
teeth. 

1£8. vTrspexiuipet] exeeedinglj/ hates. The same sentiment 
is found, ffisch. Sept. Theb. 829. 

Zsvg rot xoXaar^g rwv (nregxiiroov oiyotf 
^govrifjLaToov hructv, iviuvog fiagvg. 
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And Herodotus frequently makes a similar remark^ vii. 10. 
^iXsei yap 6 6goj roL (nregi^ovTa nivTu xoXoueiv. 

133. ogjxcoyT*] This word must refer to Capaneus, though we 
8hou\d regularly expect 6gfMovTa$ to agree with cfas* 
Phcen. 1 196» "HSij 8* vvegfiulvovTa yii<roL rei^icov . 

/SaXXfi KigoLVveS Zevg viv* sc. Capaneus. 

135. irvp^ogog] The fire-bearer : wug^opo^ would mean fire- 
born ; so |x)jT/9oxTO>oj, a qnan who kills, jxijTpoxrovo^ a man who 
is killed by, his mother. Capaneus is called yrug^o^ogy because 
he threatened to burn the city. He wore a badge on his shield : 
yufxrvoy eivipet frvg^opov xpucroT^ ie <pmu ypafUfiLainv, wg^o-« ifoKtv, 
Sept. ad Theb. 430. 

138. bIxI^ S' &\k<f] Here Sophocles has imitated ^sch. Theb. 
346. 

"AXXos S* aXXov eiyUy 

xairvcS ^palveTui voXm'ijJ iitar 

ftaivo/xsyo^ 8* iTrfTrvei AaoiifjM$ 

(jualveov eu(rifiuoiv *'Ap^g, 
140. Ji^ioVfiipo;] This word is here applied to Mars, to ex- 
press his impetuosity ; like that of the right hand horse in a 
chariot, ^sch. i\gam. 1651. describes a brave and strong 
man, as ^eigipogov xpiiwvTa vfioAov* 

142. hot "frpos houg] On the suggestion of Creon, Phoen. 762. 
Eteocles posts seven chieftains at the gates, to oppose the seven 
champions of the Argive army : hovg To-okti TroXi^ioariv avriitlg. 

143. TQO^altp] This is one of the many epithets given to Ju- 
piter, and designates him in his capacity of presiding over the 
rout or flight of an army in battle. Below, v. 639* he is called 
Zsitg Buvaifios. 

: 148. 'AXXoiyoip] These two particles are frequently, found 
together, aXXa connected with a sentence which contains some 
objection to the remark immediately preceding, and yap with 
one giving the grounds of such objecion. Brunck's punctuation 
of this passage is incorrect 4 a comma should be placed at 
6q/3a, and then aKXci will go along with titrdat. In some cases 
where oAXd yap occur, the reason only for the objection i» 
given, and the objection itself is omitted, as below, v. 155. 

'Ay.?C o$e yap ^ jSao-iXsu^ .... Here is no sentence with 
which aXXa can be connected : (nyw^t^vv or some similar word 
must be supplied, (nyoo/xev is expressed, Hec. 712. 

-. / . *A\>! sJcrtgo) yAp toSSb SsffwoVoy Ssftaj 

This idiorn.is.9l8O found in Latii%: Vii'g. il^n. i. 23 

Hoc regnum Dea gentibus esse, 
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Si qua fata $inant> jani turn tenditque fovetque. 
Progeniem sed enim Trojano a sanguiDe duci 
Audierat^ Tjriaa olitn qute verteret arces. 
But [her wishes were not likely to be accomplisbedjybr she 
had heard^ 8cc. 

J 50. ix fuh 8^ ToXJfMDv T»v m] hx often denotes from in the 
sense of a/ier : rwv vuv is the genitive case not agreeing with 
fc^XifMoVj but governed by Aijcjetoo-uvav : this at least is Erfurdt's 
opinion ; and the passage may be thus rendered :^~after the war, 
' let us forget the present disastrous circumstance^ viz. the un- 
happy fate of the two brothers just before mentioned. 

154. 'EAfX/^eov] ^E\eXlxioov is the reading of the Roman 
scholia ; and then the meaning will be — ^' Bacchus, who agi- 
tates Thebes with his festive revels." Schneider in his Lexi- 
con defends the common reading, and connects IXeXiCsov with 
a^;^oi, ^* May Bacchus commence the joyful cry/' *£XfXi5« 
signifies to raise the cry tAsXeS ; as o\fiiKv>9 to cry oTjxoi ; oilal^co, to 
cry aiai ; ^totu^co, to cry ororoi ; wJ^od, to cry oi ; and some others. 
158. ipscro-av] properly rowing. The Attic writers con- 
stantly use metaphors borrowed from the sea and maritime 
affairs ; and this probably in the case of the tragic poets^ to 
gratify their Athenian audience, who were proud of their su- 
periority by sea. 

162. ra jxev Se iroXso;] The city is here represented under 
the similitude of a ship^ which having been tossed in a violent 
storm, and blown on its side, is righted again : igtoocav conveys 
the same idea as fen) in Orest. 69B. 

xoi vavg yotp, hvraiekrct Trpog filoLV ?roSi, 
i^a^iv, fori) S* aiit$. 
It would be endless to quote the instances where a state and 
the management of its affairs are described under nautical terms : 
Sept. Ilieb. 2. Sart^ fvKoLO-o'ei vpSiyos Iv vpvfji^vr^ iroXeeo;, 

Ojaxot va>iu6ov ; 
Hor. Od. i. O navis, referent in mare te novi 

Fluctus, Sec. 
164. ufiMg..»kK votvToov S/x^] You selected out of all, every 
chance person whom the convoking herald met, being not fit 
for political deliberation. In Virg. ^n. ix. 226. a similar se- 
lection is made : 

Ductores Teucriim primi et delecta juventus 
Consilium summis regni de rebus habebant. 
166. 6p6va>y Oil xpanj] asi must not be connected with 0*1- 
fiovTxg or 8i§«?^,. but with xpanj, " the existing power of the 
throne/' or *• the power of the throne/or tfie time being." '0 
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deei j3a(riX£u^ is not, who is always king, but the reigning king ; 
the kingybr the time being. 

174. otyxto'rela] ayxKTTilciv is the reading of one Ms. which if 
oLy^iiTTiioLy a$ exists, is objectionable on account of the metre^ as 
a spondee would thus be left in the 4th place. 

173. ixfuatelv] to learn ^/loroi/gA/^. 

181. wv re xoeivTraXai SoxsT] jriXai Soxei would have been suffi- 
cient to express the notion of past and present ; for ^aX^i with 
a present tense signifies that the action of the verb has existed 
for some time, and still exists ; but vvv is joined with vaKat em- 
phatically, as in Incert. Trag. Eur. fr. 149. 

Ijxo/ ye vuv rf xa) viXon $oxs7y 

iFOvovs ogoovTug ei^ ocrous fvTeuofMiv, 
See Plato Gorgias, §. 43. 

roLUTU eXsyov ku) rin, xa) vDv Xeyoo, 

182. avr) t^$] Though comparatives generally take after them 
a genitive without a preposition^ yet sometimes the genitive 
is governed by avri, as here, or 7rg6. See Markland. Eur. Suppl. 
419. 

Aristoph. Vesp. £10. ^ jxoi xpeTrrov i^y 

njpsTv Sxianniv avr) tovtou tov wargog, 
Herod, i. 62. OTo-iv ^ rupetw)s irpo e\ev6splris ^y io'vao'TOTepov. 
Zbus 6 vavd^ opooy iel] Menand. tocvtvi yag Ioti vivra re fiki 
irii Bi6$. 

Soph. Electr. 175. e<m f^iyas ev ovgavm 

Zeit^ 0^ k^opai vuvra xa) xparuftu 
Hes.'fipy. iravTa lioov J/o; 6^doL\fLos xa\ itavrct vofi(ra$. 
185. "Avfiv] flfri) is used in the tragic writers to signify any 
calamity, especially that which is inflicted by Providence. 
Monk Hipp. 276. 

190. vXiomg 6p6iiii\ See above at vv. 158 and l62. 

rou^ flXovs ^roioujxeta] we make friendsybr ourselves. 

194. og iro^e6o;]iroX(»; is here a dissyllable, as in the line quo- 
ted above : 

ocrrig ^0X00*0*11 vgayos iv np6iuvri voXfco;. 

195. vavT ignrrtwrag hp\] Eteocles was victorious in the 
contest between Polynices and himself. See the account, Phoen. 
1392. 

196. e^etyvliTM'] The Schol. explains this : — M rm rafeo htrlcog 
woiiiarM, Angl. '* to pay all the funereal honors." 

197. I7oXuysfxi]v Xeyoo] These words seem to be inserted for 
the information of the spectators in the theatre, rather than to 
specify to the chorus, who was the brother of Eteocles ; be- 
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cause as CEdipus had only two sons, the chorus could not be 
supposed ignorant of the person meant by rov ^t/yaiftov. See 
Valckenaer Phoen. 994. who says — ^' Queni inteUigaqt, ubi 
res auditori paulo videri potcrat obscurior, sic designare solent 
in tragcediis.^' 

Phoen. 1000. X^p^^ v^v, (6$ a-vjv vpos xaa-iyv^Tijv fuokiv, 

^S TTpaoTu ftacTToy eTAxuir*, '/oxao-rijv Xiyto. 
CreoD could not be unacquainted with the name of the person 
who nursed his son Menceceus. cf. iph. T. 1304. Androm.805. 
205. i^v S* iioiTrrov] Sept. Theb. 1015. contains the same 
proclamation : 

TOUTOu S* iieX^ov roi/Se JloXuve/xou; nxpov 
S^oo fia\siv aiamov, igifay^v xucrlv. 

• • . • * ' . • • 

oZtoos vffrefVfiuv rovS' inr* oloovwv ioxii 
ra^ivT ar/jxco^ touttit/jxiov Ku^fiV* 
xai |x^$' Ojxa^TffTv rujxjSo^oa x^$QW(f,UTa, 
(j^^T d^u/xoX^oi^ 7^o(r<rsj3eiy ol/tcoy/ut^ao'iy, 

211. o-o} raur' . . .] This passage has caused considerable 
difficulty, and excited much discussion. Scaliger and Reiske 
have supposed that a line is lost between Kpiov and rov jjh, 
which might have been somewhat after the following form : 

and to this opinion Erfurdt inclines. The chief difficulty lies 
in the government of roy Svcrvouy and eu/xsy^. Herman proposes 
ay^^l r eujxey^ instead of xoe) jh e^/^sy^ ; but though where two 
substantives governed by the same preposition are connected 
together by. the copulative, the preposition is frequently found 
with the latter, yet this emendation is objectionable on account 
of the omission of the particle roy, which seems necessary. 
o-oi raxn apicxei, '^ the same things with you please me,'' that 
is, the same things which please you, please me ; and the ac- 
cusatives must be governed by el^ or l^i, though it may not 
perhaps be easy to justify such an ellipse by examples. 

215. (i^ av (TxoTroi] This dependent sentence is governed by 
o^ars or some similar word, and the construction is by no means 
uncommon. See Dawes's Misc. Crit. Eteocles in Phcen. 
732. says, [/xlftyijo-o aut si quid tale] i^ ou Kuie^co reip^eeov Sam 
CTparov, 

222. vokKixig SiwXeo-fy] The aorist as well as the preter- 
imperfect, with or without av, expresses frequency of occur- 
rence, when it is not joined, as it is here, with voXkiMs, 
Mattbiie extends this remark to all the tenses, p. 735. 
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See Orest. 698. 

Hor. Od. i. 34. hinc apicem rapax 

Fortuna cum stridore acuto 
Sustulit : hie posuisse gaudeL 

^S5» IXfctios • • • SffS^tfyfbevo^] S^ao-o-o) is, prdperly, to include in 
the hand ; from Ipai manus ; thence arripio, apprebendo, in the 
same sense nearly as xe(Ta?ia[jLfioivec ; and i\irlio$ ii^payfievos may 
mean — ^ being seized with the expectation/' 'Ektris is a word 
mediae significationis, and denotes expectation; expectation 
of good is Aope; and this is frequently its proper interpreta- 
tion, though not here. One Ms. has irtppayiumi. The Schol. 
explains SeSpoeyjxeyo; by the word veyixi]|xeyo^. 

246. i&^ai\ This could scarcely be styled a burial in the 
general acceptation of the term, jsince Antigone had only 
sprinkled a little dust over the body ; but this was deemed 
sufficient, where time or opportunity was not given for any 
thing further to be done. Cic. de Leg. ii. says, humatos pro- 
pria dictos esse eos, quos humus injecta contegeret. Horace 
makes the ghost of the uuburied Archytas ask the sailor : 
Quanquam festinas, non est mora longa, licebit, 

Injecto ter pulvere, curras. Od. i. £8. sub fin. 

Palinurus, £n. vi. 365. 

£ripe me his, invicte, malis ; aut tu mihi terram, 
Iinice, uamque potes. 

^49* ovrt . . . ouj Though we should have regularly expected, 
where ourf precedes^ that ours should follow; yet this is not always 
so : the subsequent negative, as here, is sometimes found with- 
out the copula — infr. £57. Oxf^ pnegresso oSrs, aliquot 
.S^hyii exemplis confirmari poterit. Scbaeffer's notes at v. 
607- 

US, 4ft»v ^ftepoVxoTo;] In Sophocles the last syllable of ^ftiy 
and v/uv is generally short: they are written indifferently ^ftiv, 
3/xiy, or 4/xiv, u/x}y. . Porson says, Hac scribendi ratione saepis- 
sime (fortasse semper, vide Aj. 689. Eiectr. U5. 454«) usus 
est Sophocles. I'he third of these instances is easily altered : 
in the first, a Mss. reads ^/upy. Another instance might have been 
given by Porson. 

GS R. 63 1 . xaipleiv S' Ofulv 6p«, 
The same syllable is long in Eurip. and Soph. 

£56. iyog f euvovro^ £g] Brunck understands this, '' as of 
one avoiding pollution ;" but ayos may be the nominative case ^ 
referring to xdng, and then we may translate, *' and there was a 
thin scattering of dust on him ; as the piacular offering ot 
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one who was avbidtiig us^ or tryiH|[ fo escape discoTer^ i in 

this latter sense iyo$ is used at v. 775. 

The schof. seems to favor Brunck'a intel-pretation : oi vexgif 
iEliian* Var. Hist. lib. v. c. 14% v^o; yt^p oSro; 'y^trixi;, SjT iv 

26*0. ^t/Ao^ ^Aeyp^duv] This is iin instance of tfae nominativas 
pendens or absolutus^ which occurs sometimes^ and ari^s from 
the inattention or oversight of the writer to preserve the legi«- 
limate construction required by the strictness of sji^tax. 

PbOen. ^90. MfXXow H viiumiv fjJ OiSkoti t^atyog ^fim 

*fi» rwS* hKwrpwTWirwf'' Apy^i ^oAtft 
where jfttX\QVTOf kXeivov ydinou would be the regttlar const^itotioBft 
Hipp.«2^ ^ Td^ToXXiiK 

xdiffcarmf^ 
£63. aXX' f<^ff076 TO pLtj elUmi] ^j) tiSeyai forming a erasis^ 
only make a cretic^ but still th6 metre is defective^ tbel^ b^iag 
left an anapaesit m the 5th place. Porson at Med. 140. reads 
l*t/y», which removes the metrical objection ; but still the pro- 
per tense required here is the imperfect. £rfurdt oaiits ibe to-ti^ 
cle, and reads «XA' i^tntyi f^i siSsv^i— which is probably the 
true reading. 

£64. f^uipovs «»p«"' XV*>*''3 This is probably the most ancient 
allusion existing of a custom for ascertaining innooeoeei^ aa 
common among onr Saxon ancestors under the name of the 
Jire^otdeal, though this lattfer practice was somewhat different 
from the trial here mentioned, rather correspondii^ lo Au 
alluded to in vvphipvetv \ and consisted in the culprit walking 
barefoot and blindfold over red-hot ploughshares, as in Vkg. 
Mn. xi. 787. the family of the Hirpi, near the foot of Sol^Dte^ 

could walk upon buHiiag coals without injury 

medium freti pietate per ignem 
Cultores mulia premimus vestigia pruna. 
Plin, vii. £. Hand procul urbe Roma, in FaliseoTum mgto, fa* 
mills sunt paucae, quae vocantur Hirpiae, quae sacri&cio anmo. 
quod fit ad montem Soractem ApolUni, super ambustam ligni 
struem ambulantes nbn aduruntur ; et ob id {>erpetue aeaacas^ 
^nsulto mtlitiae aliorumque munerum vacation^m babent^ See 
Potter s Or. Antiq. '* Of the Or^oiaii Oaths.'* 

£7«. wifitiu V in^ ain kuvini^ oK* Srk] In Hipp^^lft. ^t 

swva 
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hoth bejog an imitation of the Homeric &§Ktov acxawl yt iifij^. 

£77. (rrioyn yoip ooie)f] So iEscb. Pers. £51. fivf&oi, xaxovf^H 
irpwrov fleyyeXAtiy xax^e. Shak«peare^ Antony and Cieop. Act. 
ii. 8€. 5, 

Tho' it be bonesti it is ne?er good 
To bring bad news : give to a gracious meatage 
An bost of tongues ; but let ill tidings 
Tell themselves^ when tbey be felt. 
£79* jSovXfuei mAai] iriXai is joined to a present tense, to 
express that the action of the vetb has been continuing for 
some time and still continuea. We convey the meaning of the 
words /SovAfoii wiKen, by rendering them, ** has been long or 
for some time considering." The Latins use jamdudum with 
the present tense in the same manner : 

Doft Odf iii, 129* Tyrrhena regum progenies, tibi 

N<m ante verso lene merum cado. 
Cum flore, Msecenas, rosarum, et 
Pressa tuis balanus capillis, 
Jamdudum apud me est. 
^0. Tuvo-fl^i, 4rpiy •• .Asywy] Brunck connects Xeyflsv widi 
TAUO'fltfy and the order will be wawm kiytoit, vph, See. Trauofuu 
being one of those words which require not an infinitive kut 
a participle, after them* £rfurdt objects to this, and would 
make ksycov belong to /xfo-rwcrai, on the ground that where a 
participle or adjecUve is joined with an infinitive, that partici- 
ple or adjective preserves the case of the noun preceding, to 
which it refers. 

ua) y^v BK»l¥»¥ xa) vofMvs hoirxJiwv ;] 
If this pupctuation of Brunck's be retained, y^ is governed 
of SiM-xaSdoy ; and this supplies an instance of a construction, 
probably conunon in all languages, where a verb is joined to 
two substantives of different meanings, and the verb is only 
properly applied in meaning to the nearer noun : as Prom. v. £ 1 • 
^// oSrt fmvt^v oSra rou f^o^v fipor&v where Sifei is proper and 
significant with iMp^v, not so with ^coyijv. 

Virg. lEsi. iii. 457* 

Ipsa canat, vocemque volens atque ora resohat. 

Henry iv« part i. acti. sc« 3* 
But there will be no occasion to have recourse to this figure if 
we adopt the punctuation suggested by Scbeffer r 

xal y^v txf /rttv, xal yajptov; bfcaMfSwy ; 
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^Ant^ai lh)Xf**-i8 the inscription which Jocasta says, Phoem 
584> Polynices would place upon the shields ofFercd to the 
Godsi if be conquered his brother. 

269. iroXeeo;] A dissyllable : so in .Xsch. Sept. Theb. ii. 

£96. vojbbio'fMt] * Medium of coniinerce.' Eurip. CBd. fr. v. we 
have 

xttl ^wr^i far/. 
For the efiPects produced by money (independently of daily 
proof, 8cc* &c.) see Hor. Od. iii. 16. iBn.lii. 56. 

302. xtti warrof tpyou iwFcifiuav si&hrai] And to know {by er- 
peritnce) the impiety of every action. 

d06. Ix^avfTr ] Show dearly. 

316. yuy] Them of time is always long, and wtpHnrwfuvw. 
The fw of argument is common, and aii enclitic. 

WW mg iofuipAs] The penult of eofia is generally long, 
though sometimes short. The verb avtim or cbva^n baa the 
second syllable long, as below, 319* *Avtm in Aristophaties 
diortens the penult three times and produce it once. The 
aecond syllable of iunof^ is always short in Eoripides and Af> 
atc^hanesx and long in Sophocles : but the third syllable is 
•very where long. R. P. Phcen. 1334* See Class. J I. 
No. LX1. p. 138. 

Ion. 5M« wwky 1$^ ^^QBicms ^^ ^^ (c^ ST^ftfunw p^s X'P'* 

318. rtii; pfitfJfytf] Here it will be remarked that Is be- 
comes a long syllable in consequence of the neutral p following. 
A short syllable ending with a vowel is not always made long 
before a p at the beginning of another word, but only where 
the metrical ictus falls upon that syllable so situated ; at least 
this is true in the tragic and comic writers. 

Prom. V. 7 12. yp^vrovo-ft ^^^^km-iv 9mm^S9 x^^mu Here the 
last syllable of xgH"^^^^^"'^ continues short, because tlie ictus 
does iio# fall on it. 

CE. R* 847. rwf Srrtv ^ rtSpyty ^ l^ ^hw. Hem the 
last sellable of ^ is loi^ because it does, llie discovcfiy of 
this nice distinction b due to J. Tate ; and not to the Re> 
wwer of Blomfield's Promet he us (Quaurterly Review, vol. v. 

&2^5.) See Kidd's Dawes, p* 235. Monk's tiipp. 461. 
omf. Prom, v, 1059. 

3^^ Xit^ifui] iaikimg ikim^. JjtXj^gut is hefe*^ used in the 
sense of XftXsf or XstXvri^, the thing for the person, or as gram- 
aaarians say. the abstract for the concrete* 
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Philbct. 9S7. ^H Ttip ^v, xeii r&v ieli^^Xf xa) rrf^vwpYlmg 

Instances constantly occur of this very common figure. 

321. ovKovv]' It is generally received as correct, to make 
oSxociy paroxytou when it sigoifies non igitur, or nonne igitur i 
and perispomenon when it denotes igitur or igiturne f but 
Eimsley recommends, that in all cases oixovf should be written 
as two syllables ; and the only alteration then necessary to be 
made will be in the punctuation of the passage where oux <fvv 
occurs. * 

323. ij[ Seivov • • ] Reiske thus renders the passage ; res gravis 
est opinio, etiam si falsa opihetur. But the ^hocking thing 
is, not that a man entertains an opinion at all, but that he en- 
tertains a false one. The meaning seems to be, '^ surely it is 
a dreadful thing in the man, at least who eutertaius an opinion,^ 
to entertain that opinion also falsely." 

328. xpivsT] The Attic future : the penult is short, aod the 
last syllable, is circumflexed; the present, xphu, has its 'penult 
long, and is paroxyton. 

329. Sxoos o\|/ef] onoos and Sjfcos ft^ are generally joined \yith the 
second person of the future tense, as here, sometimes with the 
third, rarely with the ' first. Also ovoos, oirpi>$ ft^, Tva, &c., re- 
quire after them the future indicative, or the 2nd aor. sub- 
junctive. 

334. rouro] Brunck understands this, xarot rooro, on ac- 
count of .this superior ability ; or it may be touto hmv — »c, 
man. 

In Choeph. 580. we have a praise of man not dissimilar : 

TTUXXei jxsv ya rgifsi 
Sfiva S6iftaTa>v £Kyi}, 
Qtovriai r* ayxuKai xvodSaXtity 

*Arral(ov ^porols 
wXaSoua-i /SAatrrai;, xa) iptisu^vlovg 
?MfJLwiSetg vffSae^jpot;;, 
^rr^m re xot) ireSo/3a» 
ftovft xaveiLohrtov 
AlylStov ^pifra-u xoroy. 
*AX}i MpToXf/LOV av- 
Spi$ ^povripLa rig xiyoi ; 
343. xoo^oy^fioy] 

Tum laqueis captare feras, et fallece visco 
Inventum, et magnos canibus circumdare isaltus : 
Atque alius latum funda jam verberat ainneni. 
Aha pelens, pelagoque alius trahit humida lina. 

Virg. Georg. i, 139* 
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349. Hfeml a... V^l ^fvrim with a geotdTfe rignifies, to 
be master of^ to rule over ; with an aociuattve^ to conquer : the 
former meaning of course applies here. 

851. wiffToei] The old reading was aferoi. Bninck re- 
stored the preposition, because the metre (he might also have 
added, the sense) required it. Here the future expresses fre- 
quency of occurrence, * He mil lead the horse under the jroke 
because he has frequently done so heretofore.' See Matth. G.G. 

854. IjvBfiiiv fgovifiit.»] The Schol. explains this by 4 acp) tm 
ILSTioopoov ^iXoa-o^loL. Herman understands it to expreas the 
rapidiiy of thought ; and this is probably the regular lesttk of 
learning. 

355. aarwopiAvg o^a$]Tbe tempers, dispositions, or fisannejps 
proper for civU institutions. 

Soph. Aj. 640. 6VX in awrpifoi^ tf^ai^ ifurAdg. 

356. ^iBot^aro] He taught himself, or received the knowledge. 
366. 9r«Ts fM¥ KaKov, &KKv^ hr* M>iiv] When two noutts are 

governed by the same preposition, the preposition is firequen^y 
placed only with the latter noun. 

Hec. 'ilXX' % vawg, Ik Wjpig ^nfMog. 

M&mtoL 4nfJL»ei, A<^!ov r fir* k^ipa$. ' 
So Hor. Od. iii. 25. Quas neanora aut quos agor in specus i 
See Bentley in loc. 

373. ffci}T' ifbol Tmfiartcg ysvoire] 

Hor. Od. iii. ^. . vetabo, qui Cereris aaeram 

Vulgarit arcanae, sub iisdem 
Sit trabibms. 
ovoXp ys] This expression is expisioed by Suidas, ovS* !x»g, 

GE. R. 434. (Tx^ y ^ o&owf nvs 6/Roii;<ioTnX^fbi}v^ 
. 39^. &XX\ ii ydg . .] 

Hor. Grata superveniet xjm non sperabitur hora. 
397* ioSgiMiov] Sc. TO efpkM09y iucrom qaod pra;ter spem 
advenit, quasi a Mercurio [ro^'EpiMfS^ donatam. Mercury was 
the god who presided over chance gab. Pers, Sat. ii. 10. 
attributes the same office to Hercdes. 

Osi 
Sub rastro crepet Aisenti miU seria, dextro 
Hercule. So also Horace^ Sutii. 6, 12. 

400. itxM6s c^jtMJ Net I am jwt, but / Jkajx ^ rigtU. In 
Demostfa. n^ Sr^. to6too r^ ulHcof o3roV U^ bbtmas ^«'» i 
He has a ligtit, or it is pn>per that he should, liave the blame 
of tbis« 
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4091^ «i^tT iv£rr«^] TbU U a formula generally «dbpt«f| t>r 

messengers in concluding their narrations ; sqch ii§, v^r* |;^f4f 
^^yoYy WW ixQyoa; i)^^y, Ana^r. '^I^i/; oltpl^^, iiwiKih 

Hec. rofttS' oa^i o*^; X/yeo 9ra/&|^ i^tyou.^'ilft 

404), imwT9M9'aiif, ov 0'V riv y^xpov iwiiwf^s] H^e iha accusative, 
wbjcb wgbi to be nft^r i/iirroi^^v, is found in the rejotive senr 
Utnfi^9 (ajad in ih^s case it frequently has the (irti^clei) sis ip H^c, 

Hipp. 100. r^vS*, ^ vuA^<F( 0*^7^ i<^i(fT^9ify Kmfii. 

CL Troad. 80. 

^o Ter. Andr, ProL Ut placerent papulji iquas fecisset fabulas. 

408. 8efV] SsfVdl is an oxyton noun ; and when «ucb nouus 
suffer an eli^im, the ^cute defeat is tjifofvp l^^ck on tb^ pre- 
Mdiog »y)iable^ 

409. 4 xetTuyji rov Mxuv] The reading of this line has been 
objected to on the grpund that the artiple is never placed by 
Sophocles at the end of one line^ and its noun at the beginning 
of the subsequent one, without the interposition Qf some particle 
or adjective. See CE. R. 5bS, 995, 1036. CE. C. 290, 577. 
Trach. 383. Phil. 423. Aj. 1015. El. 6l9. Antig. 453. 
Herman has therefore pf ppp^ej f xfleff/^sro NUvg, which ob* 
viates the objection. 

ing of D'Orville ad Pbarif. p. 32<B; {gr X\}e old reading oV/x^y 
ear* Avrov, which is found in all the ancient Mss. and editions. 
The sense is »ef euyorsj d<r/xijv a** aoroS, /tij /3aAoi, ** avoiding the 

^t^pb fw^ biifi* kst i\ §li9<>W ?tni^? ^^/' ^vJ 4? <?6vro3 

with a comma heme f/^n* 

4J5. gj T h aldepO Virg. Gfiprg* iv. 425. 

Japa r^^pidus torreps sitien^s Sirius Ipdoa 
Ardebat coelo, et medium sol igneus orbem 
* HauserAt, af ebant berbae. 
Horn. Odyaii. if, iihiog ii,hof oSpoyoy u^^}^i^%$. 
4«i. uwhi aui% vio^f »y] Virg. Georg. iv. 5 1 1. 
Quab* popuUa loyierens Philoniela sub uotbra 
Amissoaqiieriiur foetus, qiMV (fairiis arator 
OboBTPans sido impkioi^s detraxit ; at iija 
Flet BO^tem^ ran^oque sedeos miserabite .carmen 
Inta^al, jet ^uratis late loca fletihus impiel. 
4tU. fiAi . . Aex^d "Tills pleonasm a« by no 9)«ans tmcommoii^ 
7roa(i. 6(^. <lf^yxoy iSug^of • ^ . 

^ec«4297. i^</wy /r£y xo) f^tf^xpwt' ^Sv SftaTCDif 

x^«u(r« ^p^vovii »ya ^y li^iM^ ii^pv ; 
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jcdfrrfj xixTpov, Med. 436. Xixrfm xo/ra;, Akcst. 946. See 

R.P. Hec.297. ^ .„ 

431. Tgiffirrfv8oi<ri] These three hbations were honey, milk, 

and wine. See I ph. T. l63. 

. 436. rfiia>s iiw-oiye xaXytiveoj] This is a figure of seemii^ con- 
tradiction, like Hec. 564. 'O 8' oo tiXwv re xa) JeXoov oTxrep xog1J^ 
441. (Ti 8^, (Tf T^y vtwooTav] In the Medea, ▼. «73, Creon 
commences his authoritative and tyrannical address to Medea 
in the same form, and with the use of the article, 

<rg, Tijv cxuiponrov xoi) via-u lujUMU/ttyijy. 
Here and in other places the accusative is put emphatically 
without the verb Xtyw, avioo, or similar word by which it is go- 

' verned .'as 

Eurip. Hel. 654. (re, rijy ogiyjxa htvh ^iXAijfttwjv^ ^ 

Tu/tj3ou V» xf i)»»8*, ejxwupooj t opJoararaf* 

[To 6e continued J] 



AN INQUIRY 

/«^d <Ac Nature and Efficacy of Imitative Versificatian, 

Ancient and Modern. 



Addo tnelius est oratorem vel hirta toga indaere* qiiam focatiik et meretridiA 

▼estibiiB insignire. — Dial, ob Orat. 



No. VI.— [Con^iwi/ed/row No.. LX//.] 

It will be remembered that '^ for more particular information*' 
the Reviewer referred us to ^' various passages in Cicero's rhe- 
torical pieces, and to the critical writings of Demetrius Phale- 
reus, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, and Hefmogenes/' The 
use which is thus mad^ of Cicero's name seems liable to some 
objections : 1st, Because the ^' general readers" might be led to 
suppose, that all Cicero's rhetorical pieces were of the same 
value, and essentially the same in doctrine. This, however, is 
not the case. Quintilian, after alluding to the '' specimen 
orandi, docendique oratorias artes" of Cicero, observes, ** post 
quem tacere modestissimum fbret, nisi et rhetoricos suos ipse 
adolescenti >sibi elapsqs diceret, et in oratoriis hsc minora, quie 
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plerique desiderant/sciens omisisset.-'* Now 1 do not deny that 
the Reviewer's expression — '* the rfietorical pieces" of Cicero^ 
may be meant to draw a distinction between the rhetorical and 
the oratorical pieces, and that the ^< Libri de Inventione" and 
the '^ LiicuUus" are to be considered separated by this expres* 
sion from the *' Libri de Oratore," '* De Claris Oratoribus/' and 
what may be accounted the mostcorrect of all the treatises^ the 
^' Orator/' I cJEin hardly think/ however, that general readers 
would draw this inference from the Reviewer's words ; while 
by the scholar, on the other hand, the Reviewer would be con«- 
aidered as acknowledging that he appeals to Cicero on the 
authority of those treatises which Cicero himself discredits^ 
" Et M. Tullius" ([ again use the words of Quintilian, as I 
thus gain the testimony of both authors) '^ non dubitavit aliquos 
jam editos libros aliis postea scriptis ipse damnare, sicut Catu* 
lumj atque LucuUum, et hos ipsos, de quibus modo sum locu- 
tus, artis rhetoricae."^ 

To suppose that the Reviewer neither intended to make any 
distinction, nor was aware that any should be made, will lead 
to a different, but not to a more favorable conclusion. 

2dly, Why are we referred to Cicero at all ? He himself 
has told us that in his age Athens had merely the- repu- 
tation of former glor}' : ** iVthenis jam diu doctrina ipso* 
rum Atheniensium interiit: domicilium tantum in ilia urbe 
remanet studiorum, quibus vacant cives, peregrini fruuntur, 
capti quodammodo nomine urbis et auctoritate ;"' and he has 
told us also that the corruption of Athenian eloquence be- 
gan with Demetrius Phalereus. ** Haec euim astas (the age of 
the 10 orators) effudit hanc copiam ; et, ut opinio mea fertf 
Buccus ille et sanguis incorrupt us usque ad hanc aetatero orato* 
rum fttit, in ^ua naturalis inesset, non fucatus nitor. Phalereus 
enim successit eis senibus adolescens. ■ Hie 

primus inflexit orationem,"^ &c. Cicero therefore does not 
speak from his own knowledge, but from the knowledge of 
others. Whatever he did - not collect from the orations them- 
selves, was learnt not from a personal acquaintance with any of 
tfie 10 orators, but from tradition perhaps in some degree, and 
certainly in a great . degree from the writings of Aristotle. 
'' Atque inter hunc Aristotelem, (cujus et ilium legi librum, in 
quo exposuit dicendi artes omnium superiorum, et illos, in 



' « Inst. Orat. iii. 1, 90. 

' * <* In rb^oricis etiafn, quos sine dubio i(rae non probat," &c. \u 15, 5. 
Inst, Orat. iii. 6, 63. 
5 Dc Orat. lib. iii. 11. ♦ De Claris Orat. 9. 
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quibufl ipse «ua qottdam de eadem arte dixit,) et has geroMBot 
b«j«i8 artts magistros, hoc mihi visum eat intefease ; quod iile 
cadem acie mentis, qua rerum omnium vim naturaoique vidmit, 
b«G quoque aspexic, quae ad dieendi artem, quaip iile despici^- 
baty' pertinehant : ilii/'* 8lc. Yet to Aristotle, the father of 

eriticiam, 

U maestro di cglur, che smoo, 

die Reviewer has not referred us, though in the third book of 
his Rhetoric, that truly great critic treats particularly about 
ifcythm ; and Victor, in a note on Aristotle's Rhetoric, obaervea 
of Cicero, '' habebat numerosa oratio plurimos et acerrimos 
adversaries, quoa cum atietoritate doetissiinontm et gravissimo* 
rum virorum etiam refellere vellet, confugU ad ArutotelemJ^ 

From the last quotation it may be inferred that Cicefo is an 
interested \vitnes8<^a circumstance whtph ' ivould throw aomi? 
suspicion on his evidence hoviever positive ; and 1 do not scriiple 
to say that I draw thi» inference, not from the words of Victor, 
but from those of Quintilian, the author of the Dialpgue upon 
Oratory, Seneca,^ and Cicero himself; and that if h^, however 
unjustly, was thought '^ parum Atticus/' his endeavours to viii-» 
dicate his love of cadence and harmonious arrangement by 
Attic authority, should be carefully examined ; and ihat great as 
is the respect which is due to him, some regard should be paid 
to the opinion of his contemporaries. But allowing this inference 
to be groundless, ajnd allowing also (hat Cicero is a vary 
competent witness as to tlie practice of the Athenian praiprs 
and the tastes of the Athenian people, still 1 must observe, 

ddly, That in a case like this, ^11 general references are dan- 
gerous, and productive of groat uncertainty. £yen when 
the words are given, their sense qiay be mistaken, as has been 
nUy and fully shown with regard to the Reviewer's a^iiiivig, m 
a late article of the Westminster Review ; and I may add, that 
on a former occasion/ when the Revi^wedr quoted and tranalateif 
the iUacrymmri of Cicero, there was too mnch of f} sad en^ 

* Aristotle's ^pnteofipt may perhaps ioduice the R/eyi^we^ (o ^\\f^ th.^ 
the supppse4 Lon^ipus did Qot ^ wholly mistake the nature of the pa* 
nfgyrical oratory,*' though he ridicules a passage in ^socrates. ^ 

^ De Orat^ lib. ii. 96. 

3 U ?aiay f^tm etrapge 4l»a# Sepyeei^ |v}i<»f^ »tyle i^ *o ffiid^^j f^m^ 
thus censure Cicero (Ep. 1 14): ^* Quorundam non esicompasitio, niodulatio 
-est^ adeo hkndittif . Qm4 4e il4« loqw^r, m fua -v^pha ^ i - fl'eruntw , ec 
diu exspectata vix ad clausulas redduntur? Qi^d de ilia |n (sjiitu l^ata, 
quails ^icaronU ?6.t, devexa, et molliter dejB.irypng, iic}c^i|Iit.er, qya/^a^ofct, 
ad morem suum pedemque respoodens V* 
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iMToidery" employed on Ae occasion ; for tbe agonizing il hi 
tlie faannless prepositioii in, and either defleo or Sephro 
would baTe given a much stronger sense. In the present case 
there seems a peculiar danger from the different meanings which 
bmve been attached to the word putf/Log, Dionysius says^ Hav Svofji^ti 
Mil ^^fM xa) iAAd fA6ftw Asf eeo;, dVi jx^ fi,ovo<r6XM^v IttIv, h¥ jfvtfim 
rm KeYereu' To 8* ctdriv xotXm voBx xu) puii^if. Cicero observes 
of ^[Aii, " babet verbum invidiam ;" but be was very far from 
making it the same aa wovg, ** Nam etiam poetse qusestionem 
attulerunl^ quidnam esset illud^ quo ipsi differrent ab oratoribus. 
Mamero maxime videbantur antea, eC versu : nunc apud ora-^ 
tores jam ipse numerus increbruit, Quicquid enim est, quod 
9ub murium memvram aliqtiam cndit, etiamsi abest a versu, 
(ftttn id quidem orationis est vitium) numerus vocatur, qui 
Graece fvtfUg dicitur :*'* and again, '' Jam paeon, quod plures 
habeat sylbibas quam tres, numerus a quibusdam, non pes ha« 
betur,"* 

The very same H-ord therefore, as used by Cicero and Diony- 
Mtts^ difEers widely in its acceptation ; and yet for more particu* 
Jsr information on this point, tlie Reviewer refers us to Cicero 
and Dionysius jointly. With respect to the iatter, and Devne- 
trim Pkalereus and Hermogenes, let me be permitted to men- 
tion that Cicero was not very fond of this sort of company in his 
lifetime. ^* Fateor me oratorem, si modo sim, aut etiam 
quicanque sin, non ex rhetorum officims, sed ex AcademiaB 
spatiis extitisse,''^ is his sarcastic remark ; from the severity of 
wfaich evesi Qnintilian seems to shrink ; for, wlien <he quotes the 
passage, he substitutes scholis for officinie.^ 

4cbly^ Much as 1 hope to profit by Cicero's assistance in my 
attempts to show tbe state of Lafnn Versification before the 
lime of Virgil^ I feel myself bound to declare that no depend- 
ence should be placed on the testimony of an autiior, who 
prevaricates andooutradictsUmself so much as Cioero must do^ 
if he maintains the doctrine which the Reviewer imputes to 
Ufli. Some little inconsistency must be allowed from the 
nature of the subject, and the situation in which Cicero was 
phoed : Irat let the Reviewer's statement^ '' that beautifui struc- 
ture of verse," &c. &c. be compnved with tbe extracts which 
1 have already made frgoi Cicero, and those which I now add, 
iuhI let the reader aak himself bow Cicero's own words can be 
reooDCiled widi the reference of the Reviewer. I ^gin with 
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ihofiie whlckscem most favorable to him. •' Hanc diligeritiam 
subsequitur modus etiani et forma verborum, quod jam vereor 
ne huic Calulo videalur esse puerile. Versus cnim veteres 
illi in liac soluta oratione propemodum, hoc est, numeros 
quosdam nobis esse adhibendos putaverunt. Interspiratioiiii 
enimi non defatigationis nostra?, neque librarioruni notis, aed 
verborum et sententiarum modo, interpiinctas clausuks in ora- 
tionibus esse voluerunt; idque princeps Isocrated instituisse 
fertur, ut incbnditam antiquorum dicendi consuetudinem, de^ 
lectationis atque aurium causa, (quemadmodum scribit diacipulus 
ejus Naucrates) numeris astringeret. Namque hsec duo, musici, 
qui erant quondam iidem poetsie,- machinati ad voluptatem suni 
versum atque cantum, ut et verborum numero et vocum xnodo 
iJeiectatione vincerent aurium sattetatem. Haec igitur duo, vocis 
dico moderationem et verborum conclusionem, quoad orationis 
severitas pati possit, a poeticaad eloquentiam traducenda duxe* 
runt."' '* Quantum autem sit apte dicere, experiri licet, si aut 
compositi orutoris bene structam coilbcationem dissolves per- 
luutatione verborum : corrumpatur enim tota res/' &c. ; the 
passage is so long that 1 can only give the conclusioo : this, 
however, as the reader will see, is the most important : ^' Hoc 
modo dicere nemo unquam noluit; nemoque potuit, quin 
dixerit. Qui autem aliter dixerunt, hoc assequi non potuerunt : 
ita facti sunt repente Attici. Quasi vero Trallianus fuerit 
Demosthenes ; cujus non tam vibrarent fulmina ilia, nisi hu» 
ineris contorta ferrentur."* 

I doubt much if two stronger passages will be found iti ahy 
part of Cicero : yet even in these there is nothing about the 
beautiful versification of the Iliad, and the countrymen of 
Homer ; and the so-often quoted passage, ** cujus non tam vi» 
brarent fulmina," has but little force, as testimony, when the 
whole passage is considered. <' Numerus autem non domo 
depromebatur, ncque habebat aliquam necessitudinem tmt 
cognationem cum oratione. Jtaque serins aliquanto notatiis et 
cogjiitus, quasi quandam palaestram et extrema lineamenta 
orationi attulit."^ 

^* Primum ergo origo, deinde causa, post natura, turn ad ex* 
tremum usus ipse explicetur orationis aptae atque numerosse* 
Nam qui Isocratem maxime mirantur, hoc in ejus sumnii3 
laudibus ferunt^ quod verbis solutis numeros primus adjunxerit* 
Ciun enim videret oratores cum severitate audiri, poetas cum 
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voluptate ; turn dicitur numeros secutuB, quibus etiamin 6ra-> 
tione uteremur, cum jucunditatis causa, turn ut varietas occur-* 
reret satietati. Quod ab his vere qus^dam ex parte non totum 
dicitur ; nam neniinenfi in eo genere scientius versatum Isocrate 
confitendum est, sed princeps inveniendi fuit Thrasymachus/^ 
&c. &c»* I will not trouble the reader with further extracts': 
let him only bear in mind that the ^utjx^ of Cicero is very dif« 
ferent from the j^uSfto; of Dionysius ; that even of its general 
aensCy Cicero remarks, ** habet verbum invidiam ;" and that 
Quintilian thought it necessary to say, '' Ego certe, ne in ca- 
liimniam cadam, qua lie M. quidem Tullius caruit, posco hoc 
mihi, ut, cum pro composito dixero numerum, et ubicumque 
jam dixi, oratorium dicere intelligar/' 

To the opinions of Cicero's contemporaries I have already 
alluded. In logic the major includes the minor. If the Reviewer 
is correct in his premises, and his conclusion ; if the Athenians 
required, and their orators practised this metrical arrangement — 
what shall we say of the ignorance of Brutus and the others 
who thought Cicero himself pari/m Attkus? what shall we say 
of Cicero, who, when he might have appealed to the influence 
of Homer and the uniform practice of his countrymen, for proofs 
ihat would have warranted so much more than he ever advanced, 
is content to tell Atticus, '' Quo in genere Brutus noster esse 
vult, et quod judicium habet de optimo genere dicendi^ id ita 
consecutus in ea oratione ut elegantius esse nihil posset. Sed 
€go sqIus^ alius sum, sive hoc rede, sive non recte." 8ic. Sic. ?^ 

The next witness is Dionysius of Halicarnassus. I do not 
profess to have studied any of the critical writings of this author, 
with the exception of tlie treatise Utpi jSvvii(reeos*Ovb[jLoiTcov : this^ 
however, is particularly referred to by the Reviewer in an earlier 
part of bis article, and is called '^ a delicious piece of criticism ;*' 



» Orat. 53. 

* I have given the text of Olivet, who observes : " Sidui] Sic vulgati ; 
sed malunt toius et Malespina, et Ursinus, et Gravius/' Solus seems to 
agree very well with what follows : " Quanquam vereor ne/* &c., and 
with what has been quoted from the Orator: '* Putant enim, qui horride 
incuUeque dicat, mudo id ckganter enucleateque facial, eum solum 
AUice dicere," &c. 

In the second book of the " Tusculanae QusBiliones'' he mentions 




esset erudita, alia popiilaris oratio. 
} Ad At ileum, 1.^5. ep. 3. 
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hut hti refers to if for what I betieve will hot be found in il-^a 
confirmation of his opinion, ** that difference of style among 
the Greeks depended upon such minute differences! that the 
most eKact erudition is perhaps only capable of knowing and 
not feeling them.'* Proper words in proper places, says Swift, 
make tlie true definition of a style. Dionysius himself, faoweTcr, 
tells us that this treatise relates not to the choice of words, (for 
that was to be the subject of another treatise) but to the arrange- 
ment of ihem : if the critic's plan seems ridiculous to the r.eader, 
or if he is involuntarily reminded of ti)e golden rule that the fiah 
ahould b^ caught before it is dressed, the fault is not mine. 
Perhaps the attainments of the young gentleman to whom it is 
addressed, resembled those of Master Stephen, who had '' bought 
bim a hawk, and a hood, and bells, and all, and lacked nothing 
but a book to keep it by.'^ Most certainly, however, the treatise 
Dip) Tvis *EKX(yYns is promised, and conditionally only, for the 
next year; while in the '' delicious piece of criticism" on 
style the pupil is taught to arrange what he is afterguards to be 
taught to choose. Such is the plan of the *' libelli vere aureoli," 
which Upton says, '^ certissimum habet omnes omnium aetatum 
eruditissimos homines maxinii semper fecisse,'' which the Quar* 
terly Reviewer praises so highly, and which I firmly believe^ 
and must undertake to prove to be 

The very bead and front of this offending, 

not only against Homer, Virgil, and Milton, but against truth 
and nature. This treatise 1 must necessarily review, and as 
minutely and carefully as the reader's patience will allow. For 
the present, therefore, I wave all mention of Dionysius, and 
content myself with referring the reader to an article in the same 
number of the Quarterly Review as that vibich contains the 
remarks on oratory. The article will repay him w ell for th^ 
trouble of studying it ; and if the same Dionysius, who has been 
aettip as a critic Js decried (may i say upset f) as an historian; 
if deceit and forgery , more imagination than judgment, an 
indiscriminate reception of hearsay evidence j sound but harshly ; 
if this vaunted critic is called a diffuse^ rhetorical writer, ad- 
dicted to theory and speculation; if he is said to relate an 
incredible event with complacency — to have written entirely tQ 
please the taste of his Roman readers, and if allusion is made to 
the absurd stories with tthich he has loaded his pages ; if these 
charges are not only made^ but proved, by the able writer of that 
article ; if they are made against Dionysius, not as a critic, but 
as an historian — as a writer of that class, in which fidelity and 
accuracy are the first and greatest requisites^ and in which (he 
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Ittdnlgeftee of Ae fancy U n6t an exciis^^ but condemiuaioo ;*m 
let me once more ask the reader to allow that I may be in tkt 
fight, when I assert that what we have been taught to believe 
dnd admire on the credit of Dionyaius> Eustathius, Clarke/ 
Pope, &e. &c. Sec, is a childish and mischievous illusion, lii^ 

^'•'••"" '■ *'"' • '^ " ' - - 

* Has not Clarke's note on Af «««•«? (Iliad A. v. 67.) misled Dr.Maltby 
and the Editor of the Indices Attici? What authority do we find for 
tSuf, Mitt/uu»i, ft/p^(tf, &c.? In tlie fiitiihe add imperfect tenses of verbs in 
«» fmre or f««»y the penultimate is generally long ; but 1 sbcwld say not 
mvariablyyualess ^vtidiia can be found in Homer, or xifa^w in any author 
whatever. As for fomiin^ w^aa-u from xt^rtvfM, that resembles the 
Indian method of supporting the world ; for xtftctn/fAi must be formed 
froin another verb. The Editor of the Indices Attici ejects to xtxdxai *, 
yet in the Wasps of Aristophanes we iad (v. 99t. Brunei) 

and no authority has yet been produced for xiXvxa. As to the present and 
imperfect tenses of the verbs in «<»» if we reason from analo^y^ we may 
say the penultimate is short, for the two other classes of contracted 
Verbs end in <» and ow, not no/ and ww ; and as the « is followed by 
a V in the future and perfect, its length in these teases does not imply 
that it is long when followed by a vowel. In his first edition Dr, 
Maltby seems to countenance MorelPs rule, ** Verba in aw natura 
brevia sunt in futuro et imperfecto i" in his second, the mitter seems 
to be left in doubt. 

The Attic poets used the contracted forms, and I can produce no 
authorities Arora them ; but perhaps the following will sufice, when it is 
recollected that none at all have been produced on the other side. 

*il; Is Xvxoi &p»<r<riy liri-xj^oy^ ^ l^^f otcrt. Iliad tt. 352» 

*'Hjtf, •rfiTTi o-of vi»f iy.h fioy *XP** ^nitn, Iliads. 869* 

'EXpacT* la-OufAty xal TCtvsfAii IfAfAtiis »lfi* Odyas. ^. 60* 

See also Odyss, £.396. k. 64. Iliad n. 356. ApoUonius Rhodius, ii, 

288. iii. 431. 

OtU xata jMoipttv Ittftufff Kobktf, Ilfad <I. 36t« 

KaX&y AotdittK. Odyss. K. 287* 

SeealsoOdys8.s»6t. 

hU\ (Mthtiti, Homeric Hymns, 9, 3. 

See also Do. Do. 6, 14. 

MiiJMit. Satyrus Anthol. i. 56, 8. 

I -qtiotey ho w ever, not from the original^ but from « fj^iotation. 

'E^pittfi, nif(r»i<rt, &c. Iheocritus, 17) 19. 

%i9a» and x^^^^ Are allowed to be short; and to this class we may add 
yoaw on the authoritif of Homer (Iliad A. 664. Odyss. O. 189.}» and 
A|K;llonius Rbodius, iii. 995. In 

Tovg fA^h ap' OUT* ayiuMf iicitt fjuyoc dypdv dcvronr, Odyss. E. 478. 

it does not appear that prenxing the iota has lengthened the alpha ; and 
in anotber line of the same book, 

Tofpa oXnyaafT9t 9tol f*7a ^wovTf(» 

the alpha» though long, is not preceded by f or a voweL I oatd not 
notice the power of the digamma in yc^, &c. 
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ignis fatuus of a heated fancy, and incompatible with die tnie 
character of Epic Poetry, 

The third witness is Demetrius Phalereus. As to bim, I have 
but three questions to ask : first, What individual is meant by 
this name \ secondly. On what authority is this individual made 
the author of the treatise ILtfi 'EpfAfivslas i thirdly. In what part 
of that treatise are we to find the ** more particular information 
on this point i" 

The fourth witness is Hermogenes, ^' a remarkable youth, 
in whom nature revenged an early precocity of intellect by an 
early imbecillity." That early precocity is precocity with % 
vengeance 1 will not attempt to deny ; but if Hermogenes 
** specifies the particular feet which the Greek orators were 
fond of using, according to the precise feeling of mind which 
they wished to excite,", he has done what he would probably 
have let alone if he had consulted Isocrates^ Plato, Aristotle, 
or Cicero. I know little or nothing of his writings except 
from the Reviewer's note^ and two extracts^ which are given 
by Simon Bircovius : in one of these extracts Hermogenes 
seems to have out-Dionysius'd Dionysius, and in the other not 
to have been very scrupulous about '* the particular feet*' of 
the Iliad.' With regard to the Reviewer's note, if we are to give 
Hermogenes any credit for a personal, acquaintance with the 
Athenian orators, or a personal knowledge of their habits, he 
must have been not only an extraordinary youth, but a very 
extraordinary antique ; for Demosthenes and his contemporaries 
flourished in the time of Philip of Macedon, and Hermogenes 
in the time of Marcus Antoninus. 

As to Hegesias, against whom the ** indignant protest*' is 
made, it appears from Cicero, that instead of '* neglecting this 
nicely of rhythm," he was in fact more nice than wise, and did 
accomplish that *' poncinnitas," for vhich he was content to 
sacrifice more valuable requisites. *' At Charisii vult Hegesias 
esse similis, isque se ita putat Atticum, ut veros illos prse se 



« Adro^ff ii tKtipia tivx* xO«5-<rtr, as he observes, avatcata-riri^ wf l<rvl, yiro- 

f^hnc ima<,at^i h n! *Hoc^». He is right in saying Ttvg, for the next word 
IS o*c.wi<ri and naatf is consequently a trochee. Might he not have 
succeeded better in ° 

B4^X , atfl it wt/gal yixvwv xalofro Bauttai ? 

aW ii wugoi'. Base. 

. vfxuttnf xaloiro 9afxiiai, Parcemiff 

ill which there is the additional beauty of an 5/uot^T<«To», and no need 
Of a tmesis r • ' • 
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pene agrestes putet. At quid est tam fractum^ tarn minutum, 
tam in ipsa, quam tamen consequitur, concinnitate puerile f 

I now take nij leave of the Quarterly Reviewer : 1 may have 
noticed his assertions harshly, but I was obliged to notice them 
strongly ; for to a popular writer in a very popular Review I 
may say with truth : 

To 8* a^icofiM, Koiv xxk&s Xeyjjj, to (tov 
JlstfTu. Xoyos yeip ixr aSoiovrrm ioov 
KoLK Toov ioKouvToov dvT0$9 ov TotvTOv (riivst. 
Hitherto I have had little difficulty to overcome; but, as my 
present subject is the supposed Longinus, I feel in some degree 
embarrassed, and must proceed with caution. Let us first 
consider the grounds for attributing the Treatise on Sublimity 
to the secretary of Zenobia, or any Dionysius or Longinus 
whatsoever. The usual title of the treatise is Jiovuo-/ou Aoyyivou 
mg\ "T^ous, but in the Variae Lectiones^ we find *^ Par, et Vat. 
1. ^lowWou Yj Aoyyhou, Laur. melius, 'AvcovvfMv, Sic in 
Catal. Bandinii/^ According to Suidas the name of Zenobia's 
secretary is Cassius Longinus, and I doubt much if he or any 
other author was ever known by the name of Dionysius Longi- 
nus, In the work itself no mention is made of any author later 
than the Augustan age, and as no Testimonia Veterum have yet 
appeared, I conclude that none are to be found. As to the 
author's friend, it seems to signify little whether his name is 
Posthumius Terentianus or Pistumius Florentianus; for although 
it appears from the treatise that he was a man of learning and 
talent, I am not aware that he has been identified by any of the 
critics ; and before I conclude this subject I may be able to 
show that the real author, the Great Unknown of an earlier 
day, had no light reason for concealing his own name, and 
giving a fictitious name to his friend. As to the treatise itself^ 
Suidas mentions several^ though not all the works of Cassius 
Longinus; no mention however of this Treatise on Sublimity is 
made by him, or, as [ believe, by any other author. Yet to the 
Cassius Longinus of Suidas, we add the praenomen of Diony- 
sius, by virtue of an act of criticism, and then by dropping the 
Cassius, and taking no notice of the ^ or the 'Avmvf/i^ov of the 
Mss. we manufacture our Dionysius Longinus. 



" Dc Claris Oratoribus, 88. See also Orator, 67. 

* Though I differ in my conclusion both from Amati and Weiske, I 
must be allowed to refer to their notes, and acknowledge my obligations 
to them. .^ 
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CLINTON'S CIVIL AND LITERARY 
CHRONOLOGY OF GREECE. 

yVe readily insert the subsequent letter from Mr. Clinton, id 
reference to the remarks made by us in our last number [C/. JL 
No. Lxii. p. 356.], on his laborious and most useful work: a 
work which we then recommended most strongly to the notice 
of the literary world, and concerning which we repeat, that a 
diligent perusal of its pages will greatly improve the young, and 
not slightly assist the adult, scholar. It would not answer the 
object we have in view to make our Journal a vehicle for lite- 
rary dispute. Our opinion and Mr. Clinton's answer will be 
now before the public — the final judges in these cases. The 
greater part of our objections will be obviated when Mr. Clin- 
ton puts the finishing stroke to his design of rendering the whole 
of Grecian Chronology as clear and convincing as the part which 
we have had the pleasure of perusing. In reply to Mr. Clinton's 
notice of the Athenian population, A. C. 317. we intend to take 
an early opportunity of examining the question/ t/ii&«5 be should 
kindly anticipate us through the medium of our Journal, or 
otherwise. 

fVelwyn, Herts, July I2th, 1825. 

Sir, — ^^Having observed in the Notice of the Fasti Helle- 
nic!, which appears in the ClassicalJournal, Lxii, some ob- 
jections stated, 1 venture to trouble you with this letter, contain- 
mg a reply to those objections, trusting that you will have the 
candor to insert it. 

The reviewer (p. 358) objects in the first place to my divi- 
sion of the subject. He thinks that the battle of Chaeronea 
would be a proper termination of the 2d period, and seems to 
intimate that the 3d period ought to conclude at the ex- 
tinction of the Achaean league. If we were to confine our 
view merely to the civil affairs of the republics of Proper 
Greece, these two events would undoubtedly be convenient 
epochs. But I proposed to extend my survey to the Greek 
kingdoms of Asia, Macedon, and Egypt : »nd, although some 
of these, as the Macedonian, were conquered before the ex- 
tinction of the Achaean league, yet others subsisted long after 
that date; as, the Syrian Monarchy brings us down within 63 
years, and the Egyptian within 30 years, of the Christian era. 
Ihe characters which marked the J 24th Olympiad were these: 
1. The Achftan league commenced at that date. 2. Great 
revolutions occurred in Asia in consequence of the death of 
Seleucus. 3. The power of the Romans first began to be 
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known and felt by the Greeks. But the Civil Chronology was 
only a part of my design ; it was also my purpose to include 
the literature of Greece ; and, with a view to this, the battle of 
Cbaeronea was no epoch at all. Demosthenes at that date was 
still m the midst of his career; his best oration having been 
delivered eight years later ; Alexis was still in the midst of his 
comic exhibitions; Aristotle had not yet settled at Athens, and 
the four schools of Philosophy had not yet assumed their ultimate 
and permanent form. But by fixing the termination of the 2d 
period at the 124th Olympiati, I arrive at a point at which the 
division of Philosophy into its four sects was now perfected ; I 
include the whole life of Menander, and the first exhibitions of 
the last comic^ poet of Athens ; and I reach a new literary era, 
the commencement of the school of Alexandria, which is to be 
fixed to the beginning of the reign of Philadelphus. 

The second objection of the reviewer is, " that I am guilty of 
a species of tautology in mentioning particular persons as flo- 
rishing in different years: that, if Pythagoras florished in 539 
and died in 472, he must have florished during the whole of 
the intermediate time, and it was unnecessary to mention this." 
— It was my object through the whole course of the work to 
assemble all the evidence that could be collected for the esta- 
blishment of each particular fact ; and when the time of Pytha- 
goras was to be determined, it was material to record where he 
was placed by the testimonies of ancient writers. Thus in 5^iS 
I inform the reader that Diodorus placed this philosopher at 
Olymp. 6l. in 531, that Clemens and Cyril placed him at 
Olymp. 62. The reader learns at 525 that Eusebius referred 
him to Olymp. 63. 4., and at 520 that he is mentioned again by 
Ensebius at Olymp. 65. All these were necessary as particles 
of that mass of evidence which collectively enables us to fix the 
lime of Pythagoras. The reader again is informed at 546 that 
Hipponax is placed by the marble in the times of Croesus and 
Cyrus; and at 539 that Pliny refers him to Olymp. 60. 1 hese 
are two concurrent witnesses, each confirming the other. Pas- 
sages like these are not tautology, but the production of new 
evidence in corroboration of the fact which it is proposed to 
prove. Of Ibycus it is told at B. C. 560. that Suidas places 
him at Olymp, 54. and the reviewer thinks it quite unnecessary 
for me to mention in 539, that Eusebius refers him to Olymp. 
60. But, in my opinion, this latter piece of information is by 
no means rendered superfluous by the former ; for. it did .not 
follow that because Ibycus florished in 560, he was therefore 
necessarily still alive in 539. In each of the years 49H, 49^y 
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495^ which the reviewer quotes as open to the same objection) 
the reader will find that new facts are produced. Nor was the 
enumeration of the years of the Ionian war without its object. 
The chronology of that war had been erroneously laid down by 
great authorities^ whose positions I examine in the Appendix, 
c. 5.; and it was necessary to the establishment of my own po- 
sitions^ and to the refutation of theirs, that each successive year 
of that war should be carefully marked. Tlie reviewer observes 
that ''if B. C. 513. was the 1st year of Hippias, it required no 
great powers of calculation to infer that B. C. 5 1 1. was the 3d.'' 
Undoubtedly it did not. But that undeniable proposition has 
been stated by me at B. C. 5 1 1. in order to be made the found- 
ation of an argument. There were apparent contradictions in 
the testimonies to the time of Hippias: he was said to be ex- 
pelled in his 3d year, in his 4th year, and in the £Oth year before 
the battle of Marathon. 1 therefore state the completion of his 
3d year in Hecatombson, B.C. 511. in order to arrive at the 
conclusion which the reader will find in my Tables, at B.C. 
510. 

The last objection of the reviewer is to my account of the 
numbers of Attica in B.C. 317, which I state at 539,500. 
He '' cannot comprehend this arithmetic;'' and ''it appears to 
him that 21,000 Athenian citizens, 10,000 metiques, and 
400,000 slaves, would give 431,000." It is true that my 
account in the Tables stands at present without explanation, for 
a reason which is hinted in the preface, p. iv.; namely, that this 
explanation was reserved for the Appendix. But the reviewer 
would have had no difiiculty in comprehending my arithmetic, if 
it had occurred to him that 21,000 Athenian citizens expressed 
those only who had votes in the public assembly, or all the males 
above the age of twenty years; that the 10,000 /xeroixoi describ- 
ed only the males of full age ; and that in both these cases the 
women and children were to be added. Mr. Gibbon^ and 
others, in order to obtain the total numbers, multiply by 4, and 
state 124,000 as the total free population: the Baron de 
Sainte-Croix, in a dissertation on this subject, in M^m. de 
TAcad. torn. 48, multiplies by 4^, which gives 139,500. I have 
followed the latter mode of computing; and 400,000 slaves 
(which 1 agree with Gibbon in understanditig to express all the 
slaves of either sex and of every age,) added to 139,500 free 
inhabitants, will give 539^500 for the total numbers, as I have 
stated them, 

HENRY FYNES CLINTON. 
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SCULPTURE. 

Marmoris aut eboris fabros aul eris amavi — 

HoRAT. Ep, Lib. II. 1. 9. 

The winds were hush'd on Pindus— and the day 

Balm'd by a thousand sweets^ had died away — 

The wave beneath^ the laurel on the hill 

Bask'd in the heaven's blue beauty — and were still : — 

Pomp — Silence— Night were reigning on the Earth. 

Nymph, whom my rude verse worships, at thy birth. 

The Muses rear'd thee in their starry caves, — 

Lav'd thy fair limbs beneath their holiest waves, — 

And taught the wild soul speaking from thine eye 

To quaff the light of genius from the sky. 10 

There, by Ion? moant, and vale, and deep-browM dell, — 

There, by the bee-lov'd flowers, and mossy cell, — 

There, by the glories of the summer noon, 

And the sweet sadness of the midnight moon-^ 

Thy spirit stor'd within its still recess 

The myriad forms of nature's loveliness ;-^ 

The grand— the soft— the lofty and the fair 

Woo'd thy warm thoughts— and made their dwelling there. 

Tis said— what minstrel doubts the legend's truth f— 

The day-god Ibv'd thee from thine earliest youth, 20 

And poured around the musings of thy heart 

The shadowy splendors of his holiest art — 

To substance fix'd the bright thoughts all his own. 

And breath'd the life of Poesy to stone. 

Inspiring visions rose at midnight's hour, 

Wild shapes of Beauty throng'd thy haunted bower, 

Till o'er thy mind creative Genius grew, 

And the hand sculptur'd what the Fancy drew. 

Nymph of old Castaly ! thou lov'st to keep 

Thy moon-lit vigils where the Mighty sleep, 30 

O'er the dim tomb to hold thy. silent sway. 

And rear thy marble triumphs o'er decay. 

'Tis thine to fix thro' ages fresh and warm 

The frail perfection of the fading form j— 
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And though oo more by cool Cephisus' stream* 

The Queen of Beauty haunts the minstrel's dream — 

Though now no more on Tempers classic vale 

Apollo's locks win worship from the gale^ 

Yet still thy spells preserve them to the eye, — 

Chain to the earth the bright forms of the sky, — 40 

And raise high spirits from the mine and ore 

That crowds may gaze, — and Genius may adore ! 

To thee, where old llyssus roves along 
The olive banks all eloquent with song, 
The bright Athenian bent his thoughtful brow, 
Breath'd his young thoughts, and pour'd his lonely vow. 
And the far Isle of Roses ^ o'er the sea 
Rear'd her world's wonder as a shrine for thee. 
Where is that vast Colossus, which bestrode 
The free waves like Ambition ? — while they flow'd 50 

Hushing theit wrath like slaves — as through yon arch 
Fraught with earth's wealth, the proud barks went their march i 
Where is that brazen pomp was. wont to throw 
Back on the sun the glory of his glow— 
And seem'd the Genius of that daring clime^ 
Dazzling all eyes, and form'd for every time — 
Earth at its feet and Heaven upon its brow-^ 
Symbol of Greece, — and art Thou nothing now ? 

Enough ! — on forms unwreck'd beneath the blast 
Or blight of ages, be our wonder cast — 60 

Is it a Goddess ? lo ! I bend the knee 
Dream of heaven's beauty ! let me worship thee !— 
Thou art indeed too lovely for the earth 
As earth is now — thy charms are of the birth 
Of her first morn— when every flower was trod 
And every fount was hallow'd by its God — 
And brighter beings wander'd from above 
To win the treasure of a mortal's love. 
Oh ! o'er the sculptor's spirit pour'd each ray 
Which memory hoarded of that golden day, — 70 

Each thought of grace, or goddess lingering still 
By silver stream, or Oread-haunted hill. 
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All which the soul deems bright^ or passion dear-^ 

When his wild fancy turn'd — and fix'd them here! 

Oft at deep noon — what time the wearied gale 

Slept on the violets— while the shadowy vale, 

The fairy music of the wood- bird's lay^ 

The glad bee murmuring on his perfum'd way, 

The green leaves laughing in the quiv'ring beams, 

Luird the luxurious spirit in wild dreams. BO 

Oft hath the marvel of thy beauty stole 

Sweet shape, along the visions of my soul ! 

Ev'n as when young Adonis woo'd thy vow, — 

Ev'n as thou glowest from the marble now, — 

Ev'n as thou stood'st 'mid vanquish'd Gods above. 

Id breathing, palpable, embodied love. 

Terrible ! mark, and tremble ! — fold by fold 
See round the writhing sire* the enormous serpent's roll'd, 
Mark the stern pang^-the clench'd despairing clasp — 
The wild limbs struggling with that fatal grasp — 90 

The deep convulsion of the laboring breath — 
Th' intense and gathering agony of death. — 
Yet 'mid the mortal's suflFering still is view'd 
The haughty spirit shaken — not subdu'd 
Tho' nature faint, tho' every fibre burst, 
Scath'd — stifled — crush'd — ^let vengeance wreak itf worst. 
Fate — terror — ^hell — ^let loose your powers of ill. 
Wring the rack'd form — the soul can scorn you still. 

Nymph of my song ! I turn my glance, and lo ! 
The Archer-god spells vengeance from his bow.-^ 100 

Not, as when oft, amid his Delian glade, 
The Lord of Beauty knelt to mortal maid. 
Not as when winds were hush'd — ^and waves lay mute 
Listing, and lull'd beneath, his silver lute, — 
But like the terrors of an angry sky. 
Clouds on his brow, and lightning in his eye. 
The foot advanc'd— the haughty lips apart—' 
The voice just issuing from the swelling heart — 
The breathing scorn— Yet 'mid that scorn appear 
No earthlier passions mix'd with human fear ; 1 10 

The Godi speaks from the marble not the less 
Than when heaven brightens with his loveliness, 



' Laocoon. 
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And o'er each limb th' enamor'd Graces play. 

Leave wrath its pride, but steal its gloom away. 

Yes, at those feet, the bard of Isis sung,' 

Oft in deep love the maiden's form was flung. 

And her soul fed on passion, Ull her thought 

Madden'd beneath the anguish it had sought. 

And health with hope departed — and the flush 

Of fever deepen'd o'er youth's purer blush — 120 

Grief's canker prey'd upon her withering bloom, 

And love's wild vision woke but in the tomb. 

Ev'n thus of old the Cyprian sculptol'* view'd 
The star-like form which blest his solitude. — 
From earth, and earthly beauty he had flown, 
And grav'd a dream of loveliness on «tone ; — 
And made a temple of his beating heart. 
To worship the perfection of his Art.^ — 
And aye he knelt adoring — ^nbne were near 
The empassioned homage of his vows to hear. 130 

The unpeopled forest, and the murmuring wave — 
The shadowy twilight of his lonely cave, — 
The mystic language of the- rushing wind — 
NursM the voluptuous madness of his mind. 
He rain'd warm kisses on the unconscious face, — 
Woo'd the mute marble to his wild embrace, — 
Gaz'd till the cell swam round his reeling eyes, — 
And the chill air was burning with his sighs, — 
Hung on that lip, alas ! so vainly fairr — 

And breath'd at last his very being there. 140 

O'er the cold cheek rose Passion's blushing hue — 
Slowly to life the kindling statue grew. 
Caught the warm spirit from his soul's excess. 
And breath'd and mov'd in living loveliness. 

Years have roH'd on, alas ! no longer now 
Round Hellas' sword blooms Freedom's myrtle bougb. 
There, 'mid the gorgeous piles which still proclaim, 
Unchang'd, the changes of her fallen fame, 
Smit by the bolt, and bow'd beneath the blast 
Of fale, — she sits — the spectre of the past. — 150 



' I allude to the story of the " Maid of France," which has been so 

beautifully applied by Mr. Milman. ' " 

* Pygmalion. 
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Yet still the warm Italian ioves her lore^ 

Gleans the rich harvest from each haunted shore. 

O'er his rude harp the Ropian minstrel flings 

Flowers from her wreath, and music from her strings ; 

And from his native banks to Tiber's tide 

Th' Athenian sculptor wafts the Parian pride — 

Glows the live statue^ and the polish'd dome. 

And Greece hath found a second birth in Rome. 

Still the young Faun amid the wild flowers sleeps — 

Still his carousal hoar Silenus keeps — ^^ 

And still Diana's beauty glow» as dear 

As when Endymion lur'd her from her sphere. 

Still unsubdued amid the wrecks of years 

Her lofty spear Athenian Pallas rears,— 

And still — tho' thunder waits not on his nod, 

Thron'd in his grandeur sit& the imperial God. 

Still in mad mirth the Bacchanalian throng 

Weave the wild dance, and raise the frantic song — 

And calm in stern repose — (his labors done) 

Stands, like a sleeping storm, Alcmana's son. 170 

Behold where in his nerv'd and naked might 
Rushes the Circus Champion to the fight — • 
Stretches the gaunt arm in its sweeping length — 
Starts from each limb the eloquence of strength— r 
On the bent brow Pride, Power, and Conquest reign. 
From the curv'd lip the spirit breathes disdain — 
And all the savage in his sternest mood 
Speaks from the form unawed and unsubdued! — 
Where mid yon puny race of courts can be. 
Son of the woods ! the champion meet for thee ? ^^^ 

The strife is o'er — ev'n as a broken bow 
Nerveless and spent— the Terrible lies low ! — 
He leans upon his hand — the lion crest^ 
Bows to the dust — and from the untam'd breast 
Falls drop by drop life's tide — the eye is dim, 
And o'er the buckler droops the giant limb — 
And j)eath is on the Mighty !— aye thou proud 
And guilty city ! let thy ruthless crowd 
Pour o'er their prey the mockery of their mirth, 
Blood with those echoes calls forth from the earth— iyo 

And Heaven full soon shall answer.— Hurry mg forth 
Sweeps on dark wings the whirlwind of the North- 
Hush— it hath past !— By Tiber's glassy wave 
Crouches— where Brutus trod— yon supple slave . 
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Where the voluptuous Caesars held their sway, 

Couch'd with the Vandal^ saddens stern Decay; 

Where in those halls, Harmonia wakjd her strings^ 

Hark the.harsh shout of Gothic revel rings; 

And o'er the pillar'd pomp and trophied arch 

Gaunt Havoc speeds her desolating march. 200 

But from the midnight of Time's dullest dream 

Be our's to wake, and hail the earliest beam. — 

Ages have past — ^ star is in the skies — 

The clouds are rent — ^and light and Leo rise. — 

See, from each crumbling stone •end mouldering bust 

Admiring Genius clears th' unhallow'd dust! — 

The buried pomp of years awakes once more — 

The solemn Earth gives up her silent store — 

And the world's second morning pours its rays. 

Bright as of old, on Michael's eagle gaze! 210 

Approach and reverence, stranger ! calm and lone 
The Prophet ChieP claims homage from his throne. 
From that broad brow, clos'd lip, and marble cheek. 
And high repose, no human passions speak — 
But power and majesty, august and proud. 
Brood o'er the awful image, — like a cloud ! 
And in the lines of that unearthly face 
The eye of fancy in its gaze might trace 
Deep visions of the future— the sublime 
And mystic secrets of primaeval time — 220 

And the rapt holiness of him who heard 
Thro' flame and darkness God's Eternal Word ! 

There the young shepherd* stands, as when he trod 
Ihe earth, exulting in the might of God.— 

Scom'd tlie strong armor, and the giant limb 

And knew the Lord of Hosts was over him! 
Round his light form no sheltering garments cling, 
We wields no weapon but the simple sling. 
Yet in the advancing step— the lofty mien— 
The calm stern front— the undaunted soul is seen, 
llio armies shnnk around him ;— tho' the brave 
Doom m sad thought his rashness to the grave— 
Ood, who preserv'd him from the Lion,' here 
is not less mighty— wherefore should be fear ? 



230 
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David said moreover, The Lord that deliverea me out of the paw 
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Alas for nations !— -wMle we gaze, the spark 
Of kindling light expires — and we are dark — 
E'en while the gladd'ning minstrel turns to bless 
This Tadmor smiling thro' Time's wilderness — 
The brief and lonely incense of his breath 
But wakes — like Nero's music — amid death. 240 

Again long years ! — from Superstition's chain 
And the dull torpor of her gloomy reign 
Thou wakest, Rome ! — like Rhesus, but to feel 
Deep in thy heart, the foeman's fatal steel ! — 
Scorning thy pride^ and scoffing at thy faith, 
Sweeps the fierce Gaul to slaughter and to scathe — 
And darkly brooding o'er thy vanquish'd wall 
Thy rebel Eagles triumph in thy fall. 

Pass we with one brief curse, from Glory's toil. 
The strife, the rout, thcT conquest and the spoil ; 250 

Let thrones arise and crumble at a breath. 
And man exult in shackles or in death — 
These are no fitting subjects for my lay ; — 
To colder climes we wing our wiandering way-^ 
And turn where glows in yonder gorgeous dome. 
The Parian pomp of Hellas, and of Rome.* 
Proud plumes are waving in the silent air^ 
The warriors of the earth are gather'd there — 
Fair Britain's sons — the fearless and the free; _^ 

Romantic Spain, thy haughty chivalry ; — 2o0 

And that old warlike race, for whom tlie pride 
Of the blue Danube rolls its lordly tide. 
Hush'd the vain taunt, and aw'd the exulting eye^ 
Silently stalks the vengeful Prussian by- 
While in rude contrast to the stately crest. 
The dazzling crosslet, and the glittering vest. 
With rugged garb, and wondering looks, pass on 
The stem and simple wanderers from the Don. 
But oft like clouds amid that gorgeous throng 
Dark angry forms sweep loweringly along. ^70 

Not theirs the rapt delight — the soul's deep trance — 
Grief wrings the heart, and passion fires the glance. 



of the lion, and out of the paw of the bear, he wiU deliver me out of the 
hand of this Philistine." 1 Sam. xvii. 37. „ . -,, , 

• I need scarcely observe that I allude to the collection of the louvre, 
to which the troops of the Allies, when at Paris, resorted m such num- 
bers. 
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And ever from the writhing lip, the wrath 

Of fierce and struggling spirits flashes forth* 

The mutter'd vengeance, and the scornful jest — 

The pent volcano of the laboring breast — 

The unconquer'd hatred of the powerless will. 

That bitter comfort of the conquered still! — 

But ye, upon whose marble brows serene 

Ages of night in clouds and storms have been, £B0 

And pass'd like vapors from the morning star. 

Hallowing the beauty which they could not mar; 

Ye, 'mid the littleness of human life. 

The feding triumph, and the empty strife, 

Calm in your lofty grandeur glance below 

Unmov'd by passions which ye never know. — 

While Empires fall around you, — ^ye retain, 

Gods of the mind, your everlasting reign !-^ 

And changeless in your power, behold the tide 

Of fate but bear fresh homage to your pride. 990 

Lo 1 as of old ye stand ! the deep blue sky 

Of Rome again hangs o'er you, and the eye 

Which hails you in your native seats enshrin'd 

Gleans from all round meet moral for the mind. 

Yes ! there from every clime shall Genius bring 
The vows and incense of her earliest spring; 
And to those fanes the pilgrim still shall roam. 
And Sculpture find her altar and her home. — 
Warm'd into life beneath these genial sl^ies, 
Round the far Dane' what fair creations rise ! 300 

Here when the moon-light o'er those myrtle groves 
flings its pale beam, the German Wanderer^ royes» 
And bears rich visions home, to gild the cell 
Where, lone and musing. Fancy loves to dwelL 
The bright Enthusiast of the Isle shall trace 
In colder climes each well-remember'd grace ; 
Recall and rival all thatt Greece hath known. 
And wake, like Chantry^ Eloquence from stone. 
And there, fair Und ! thine own Canova still 
Rears o'er thy woes the triumphs of his skill; 310 

Charming the Gods again to haunt the earth. 
And waking Beauty to a second birth. 

Though fair the way the pilgrim may have past. 
Turns he not home exultingly at last ? 

* Thorwaldsen. ^ Danneker. 
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And though in climes to Muse and Memory dear 

My soul is lingering — I recall it here. 

Lo ! where through cloister'd aisles, the soften'd day 

Throws o*er the form a '' dim religious'' ray. 

In graven pomp, and marble majesty. 

Stands the immortal Wanderer of the sky' — 3£0 

The sage, who borne on Thought's sublimest car, 

Track'd the vague Moon, and read the mystic Star. — 

Sway'd from the planet, or the desert cloud, • 

To him the Spirits of the Night were bow'd. 

Hoar Time reveal'd his marvels — Nature drew 

Her secret veil from his undazzled view — 

For him, her glowing depths had solemn speech, — 

And myriad worlds — ^life — glory — God in each. 

Hymning high joy through Heaven's eternal dome, 

Blaz'd from the darkness round Jehovah's Home ! 330 

Mark ye — ^how well the kindling Sculptor took 

The sweeping robe — the majesty of look — 

And o'er each feature's lofty beauty wrought 

The deep intense pervading soul of thought. 

And that ethereal sunshine which in him 

Life could not cloud, and Passion could not dim. 

As if the spirit which had wing'd its way 

Through Heaven, had purg'd each earthlier sense away. 

Oh^ may his influence hallow yet the scene 

Where once the lustre of his life hath been. 340 

And, though perchance in vain. Ambition's toil. 

Youth's dreaming hope, and Labor's midnight oil, 

Yetj ere the evil days of strife and sin 

Have thrown their shadows o'er the light within. 

Learn we from him that truth least understood, — 

Man is most great while struggling to be good. 

My harp's rude notes are dying — all too long. 
My soul hath pour'd its spirit into song. 
And yet I pause. What though the weeds I bring 
Waft no rich incense from the breathing spring i 350 

I pause:-~a Northern Votary's wreath to twine^ 
Land of the Roman, round thy rnin'd shrine. 

Ob, from thy lore if e'er his mind hath caught 
For fancy fire, or energy for thought ; 



' These and the following lines, which refer to the sUtue of Newton 
in Trinity College Chapel, have been added b^ the permission of the 
Vice-Chancelior, since the adjudication of the prize. 
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If from the sculptured form, and sacred strain^ 
For him the beauty was not wak'd in vain, — 
Then all ingrateful would the Minstrel be 
Had not his lyre one parting note for thee ! 
Oh ! as the Image^ in that fabled scene ■ 
In which Leontes mourns his buried Queen, 360 

Came from the dim concealment of long jears, 
(As rainbows shine thro' Nature's clouds and tears) 
And bright with smiles descended from above 
(Slowing with joy, and redolent of love — 
Oh, thus from shrouded pomp, and silence deep. 
Where Memory sits to ponder and to weep, 
Italia, wake ! the hues of life resume. 
And smile away the terrors of the tomb. 

E. G. LYTTON BULWER, 

FELLOW-COMMONER OF TRINITY HALL. 



IJterary Notices concerning Cicero's lost Treatise 

De Gloria. 

No. I. 

X HE reader is indebted to William Roscoe, Esq. of Liverpool, 
distinguished alike by learning, eloquence^ patriotism, philan- 
thropy, and virtue, for the following translation from Tirabos- 
chi's work. He observes in a letter to me, which accompanied 
it, dated Toxteth Park, June 14, 1825;— *' By the same hand 
you will receive a translated extract from Tiraboschi, containing 
his sentiments respecting the charge brought against Alcyonius, 
of having plundered and perhaps destroyed the Book of Cicero 
de Gloria. I am apprized of this debate, although I have not 
entered into it particularly, as 1 ought perhaps to have done, in 
the Life of Leo X. The opinions of Tiraboschi appear to me 
to be on this, as on most other occasions, sensible and candid ; 
and it will afford me great pleasure, if you should find them of 
arty use." 



' Winter's Tale. Act v. Scene 3, 
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TiraboschL T. i. p. 240. 
Before we pass on, two literary subjects offer themselves 
to our examination : these are the accusations brought against 
Petrus Alcyonius, and Carol. Sigonius, two of the Italian literati; 
the first of them charged with having suppressed the work of 
Cicero de Gloria, which came to his hands, after having plun- 
dered it of some of its finest passages to enrich his book de Ex- 
ilio; the other of having published a treatise of his own de 
Consolatione, pretending it was that which we know was written 
by Cicero on the death of his beloved TuUia. With respect to 
the first of these it is certain that in the time of Petrarch a copy 
of the book de Gloria was still in existence. He has himself 
stated, at length, in what manner it came into his hands> and how 
it was lost. Raimoiido Soranzo, whom Petrarch calls Super^ 
antiusy and whom he denominates a venerable old man, had 
these books in his library, and made a present of them to Pe- 
trarch. He knew their value, and esteemed them accordingly. ** 
When a person, who had been one of his masters in his youth, 
and loved and esteemed him beyond all his other pupils, bor- 
rowed them from him, pretending to have occasion for them in 
a work in which he was engaged, the gratitude of Petrarch 
would not permit him to refuse. After several years, hearing 
nothing respecting them, he enquired after them from his mas- 
ter, who, under various pretexts, eluded his researches. On 
being further pressed, he at length acknowleged^ that through 
bis poverty he had been compelled to pledge them. Petrarch 
was desirous of knowing in whose hands they were, that he 
might redeem them with bis own money; but the master, asham- 
ed, could never be prevailed on to discover it, and Petrarch 
could not adopt harsher measures. At length the old man 
died, whilst Petrarch was in France, and he again used every 
means, but in vain, to recover the books. From this period no 
mention appears to be made of them for a considerable time. 
We have a letter from Beatus Rhenanus to Pirckheimerus in 
1531, from which we perceive he thought that Pirckheimer had 
a copy : " Exspectamus aliquid veterum librorum a te ; Cice^ 
ronem de Gloria, eumdern de Fita beata, quasdam ejus Ora- 
tiones S^c. nisi tanto thesauro solus frui vis. Anfabulam nar^ 
ravit ille nosterV* Which last words, not adverted to by Fabri- 
cius, inform us that Rhenanus only knew by the relation of 
others, that such works were in the possession of his friend; and 
that he had some doubts whether he had not been imposed on; 
and this was probably the case, as nothing has since been heard 
respecting them. 
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This, however, was not the case with respect to that which, 
according to Paullus Manutius, was in the library of Bernardus 
Justinianus; since frotn this the accusation arises against Alcy- 
onius. Let us first observe the account of Manutius. " These 
books/' says he, " were known to the time of our fathers; for 
Bern. Justinianus, in the Index to his Books, registers Cicero 
de Gloria. Having left his whole library as a legacy to a mo- 
nastery of nuns, this book, afterwards sought for with great dili- 
gence, could not be found. Every one believed that Petrus 
:Alcyonius, to whom, as their physician, the nuns gave leave to 
inspect their library, had stolen it^ and certainly in his work de 
Eocilio there are some passages which seem, not by Alcyonius, 
but by some more able writer." Thus far Manutius. About 
the same time a similar accusation was brought against Alcyo- 
nius by Paullus Jovius, in his ElogieSy first printed in 1546. 
although he does not inform us how Alcyonius obtained this 
book of Cicero, nor positively asserts the fact, but only says there 
was great suspicion of it. Fabricius and Mazzuchelli cite in 
confirmation of this literary theft of Alcyonius, Christ. Longo- 
lius.in his Letters, Giraldi in his book on the Poets of his own 
Times, and Petr. Victorius in the Preface to his Commentary on 
the Poetics of Aristotle, and others, whose authority is of no 
weight but when supported by more ancient writers. But as to 
tfie three before-mentioned authors, 1 have seen and read the > 
passages cited by Fabricius and Mazzuchelli, and have not 
found a vestige of this theft attributed to Alcyonius ; so little 
must he trust to the citations of others, who wishes to write 
with accuracy. The whole of the charge is therefore reduced 
to the testimony of Manutius and Jovius. But how much is 
there to combat, and to overthrow them ? They speak of matters 
long before their own times, for Bern. Justinianus, who left the 
treatise de Gloria with other books to the nuns by his will, died 
in 1489, and these two authors wrote about the middle of the 
succeeding century. Besides Justinianus lived 20 years, and 
upwards, after the invention of printing, and can we suppose 
that an accomplished individual as he was^ would not have taken 
measures for publishing this work of Cicero^ so rare as it then 
was? Besides Alcyonius was only accused when he was no 
longer able to defend himself. His book de Exilio was printed 
by the elder Aldus in 1522, and he died at the end of 1527, or 
beginning of 1528 — that is, many years before the accusation of 
Manutius and Jovius. Of the authors, who wrote in his lifetime, 
no one has charged him with this literary offence, which would 
certainly not have been the case with respect to a man, who was 
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wwh an object or erivyand hatred to the greater partof the metf 
of learning then living. Even his' contemporary Pierius Vale* 
nanus accuses him of having suppressed a mathematical work oF 
Petrus Marcellusi but says not a word on this other subject ; 
and Longoliusy also a contemporary, and unfriendly to hiui, as 
appears from his Letters^ has nothing on this head. We have 
even a Letter from Celio Calcagnino to Gian-Francesco Pico; 
Prince of Mirandula> in which^ on sending him the work of 
Alcyonius^ he accompanies it with gfeat praise. Hence it 
seems probable^ that this was a calumnious accusation brought 
forward by the enemies of Alcyonius, when he was no longer 
able to defend himself. • This bequest of books from Justinia-> 
nus to a monastery of nuns^ (for in all the editions of Manutius 
we read Monacharum, and not Monachorumj as Fabricius has 
it,) appears too ridiculous and improbable, particularly as we 
are not told what monastery it was. 

These reasons have induced many modem writers to defend 
Alcyonius against this accusation, and we may examine what 
has been said by Mencheuius, J. Le Clerc, the Italian Jour- 
nalists, and others. The celebrated Magliat^echi wrote two 
letters on the subject to Menchenius, which would have throwA 
much light on it, but they did not arrive till after the publication 
of bis book^ nor have they ever, to my knowlege, been printed. 
Fabricius has cited a Letter of Magliabechi as having been 
printed in the Acts of Leipsig, 1707> but I find there only the 
notice of such a Letter, wiih a short statement of its contents. 
Setting aside, however, all these reasonings, I conceive that a 
perusal of the works of Alcyonius is alone sufficient to defend 
him Bgainst this charge. I have read them through^ and 1 con- 
fess X cannot see bgw it is possible to maintain such an accusa- 
tion — for whether it be pretended that he . incorporated and 
transfused the whole or a great part of the work of Cicero, or 
only some small fragments of them.htre and there, into his wri- 
tings, I may observe, as to the first supposition, that I defy any 
person who has read the work of Alcyonius to make such an 
assertion, with the least appearance of probability. The work 
of Cicero de Gloria can only be a treatise showing in what 
glory consists, or the means of obtaining it, the* advantages de- 
rived from it, and similar sentiments. What can these have to 
do with the work of Alcyonius, which treats of nothing but «x- 
ile, and shows that this, and the effects that attend it, are not so 
grievous and troublesome as are commonly supposed ? If he 
speaks of honors, it is only to show their vanity, and to explain 
how we may live without them) which is very different from^he 
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^enliod^pt of Cicero. It ma^ be Added that vawy bcHBoA 
many authors of later times are cited ; t pat many thti^s are re- 
C^upted of the age in which Alcyonius lived ; that a .great part 
of his second Dialogue is intended.to refute tb^^book of Plutaicb 
^ Vita illustri. So. thai if we could collect, every paasage 
w^ch AlcjQDius could have purloined from- CicerOy . tbey couM 
scarcely amount to. a few pages. ^ The consequence of this 
would be, that Alcyonius .might ha^e a , sentence or two here 
and there in hi^.wprks } but for what purpose ? He was either 
capable of imitating ill his works the style of Cicero; and in that 
case what ^lory icouid he derive from a small part of/4fae books 
de Gloria mserted in his works> when the whole shpuld have 
been in the same style ? or he was not capable ; and bow. could 
be then ex:pect that by a few elegant sentences he could^ raise 
the character of his whole work i or how could he flatter him^lf 
that the theft would not be known^ and that many persons would 
laot pern^eive th^t the feathers were not bis own, although they 
might not .know from what bird they had been plucked f and 
lasBy^.how can we be certain that -his copy of the work of 
CficerQ was unique, and that another might not exist in some 
other library:* ,...<. 

, To me, then,, it does not seem probable^, that Alcyonhis vras 
guilty. of this offence.— ^Nor in reading his treatise <do I. discover 
|t^t diyer»ji^of style which is obserfed byiMaoulius. To.speak 
jg^ Qpipioii> the book of AJcyonius appears to he written for 
the most part in: an elegftiu.and polished sty}e> but far enough 
frgm. the strength,, tbei;m^e8ty,. and the eloquence of Cicero^ as 
many others hive remarked^ &c. Sqc. 

He then gives a specimen of the style of:Alcyoniiis.i 

E» H, BARKER^ 

Thetford, July, l82o. 



ORATIO . 

In CoUegii Regalis Medicorum Londinensis JEjdibn$ 
Novishabita die Dedicationis, Junii 3^^v, M.pcccxxv, 
ab Henricp Halford, Baronelto, Medico Regi^ 
Ordinario. Praside. 

Etsi Qon verepr, Socii, ut vobis hoc. fe8;to die 8atisfi|ciam, 
qiiippe qui me tarn bcnigno semper soliti siiis aoimo amplecti ; 
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qiiique operam curamque tncam, qualescunque eas demum fue« 
rint^ in rebus vestris admiiiistrandis tarn comiter oinni tempore 
acceperitis; cum me tamen tanta doctorum Hospitum frequen- 
tia circumfusum video — cum tot apud nos conspicio utriusque 
Seoatus lumina^ tot publici consilii Auctores, tot Regis prosa* 
pise Principesj — atque^ hos inter, illustrissimum ilium Princi* 
pern, rei militaris uostrse praesidium et decus^-^pertimescere 
Bie, confiteor, et parura abesse, quin me muneris hodie suscepti 
pceniteat. Qua nimirum ratione, dicendo aliqufd proCeram eo« 
rum auribus et judicio dignum^ qui, iu maximis Imperii negotiis 
versati, inter eloquentissimos in curia eloquentioB palmam facile 
ferant? Quomodo eorum pertrectem animos, aut conciliem no- 
bis eos, qui, etsi prima labra admoverint istis iisdem sciential 
fontibus, quibus et nosnietipsi in alma Academia proluimus, ad 
majora tamen et ad altiora se continuo accinxerint^ et nihil ultra, 
in onmi vitae et studiorum decursu> aut commune nobiscum aut 
cognatum habuerint? Quod speraudum tamen esset ab ista be- 
nignitate, quse honesti nihil ac liberalis a se alienum putat, id 
hodie, Optimates, voluntas in nos vestra comprobavit; et ex 
hoc magno illustrium virorum conventu plane intelligere licet, 
quanti faciant itii utilissimam et antiquissimam hanc artem nos- 
trani, et quanta cam benevolentia, quanto favore prosequi ve- 
tint. 

Audacter igitur et hilari voce gratulor vobis, Socii^ quod 
bocce tempi um Apollinis dignuni institutis et arte vestra, dig- 
nunt Antecessoribus vestris, dignum hac illustri Procerum co- 
rona refecistis, — quod^ e colluvione et tenebris emersi, tandem 
aliquando in luce iterum et in splendore versamini. 

Jrrobe norant Majores nostri, quam omni ex parte necessa- 
rium esset,' Domum suam, unde procederent in publicum aucto- 
ritatis signa, in urbana frequentia, in congressione hominum, et 
in ocalis civium posuisse. J acta sunt igitur fundamenta Trojse 
nostrse, (quam^ temporum ratione et inclinatione ducti, non sine 
Diis Penatibus tamen, reliquimus,) ea ampiitudine et dignitate, 
quibus arx et praraidium publicee salutis esse debereut. immo, 
ita jacta sunt a viris prudentissimis, ut, dum neeessitatibus rerum 
suarum commode et elegant^r inservirent, et jucundissiniae isti 
Sociorum conviction! satisfacerent, voluntatem eadem et reve- 
rentiam populi sibi vindicarent. Jacta sunt autem et auspicuto 
et temporibus acquis. Quippe civilis belli molesliis et tempes- 
tatibua successerat modo Pax ; et Pacis comites Otiique socise 
sunt Artes liberales. Medicina igitur, quae jam inde ab sstate 
Linacri, necessitudinem cum litteris arctissimum habuerat, pbi- 
losopbiam quoque turn demum amplexa, scicntiae dignitatem 
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adepta erat. Circuitum etenim sanguinis aliquot ante annov 
detexerat et demonstraverat Harveius ista ipsa philosophandi 
methodo> quam solam esse sanam et sinceram docuerat Verula- 
mus^ posteri autem perfectam prorsus atque omnibus numerisi 
absolutam esse decreverunt. 

Quantum contulerit ad philosophias istius, in qua de Natura 
disputatur, studium incitandum admirabilis bumani corporis fa- 
bricatio adeo felici solertia patefacta et exposita, non necesse esl 
hodie dicere- Quod nobis certe rebusque nostris supra omnia 
&lix faustumque fuit, eo tempore quotquot essent in Pbysicis 
aubtiiissimi, quotquot in reruin causis exponendis exercitatissimi, 
li Regio bortatu coierant, et in incijtam istam Societatem coop- 
tabantur, e qua^ ceu fonte perenni^ proftuxit^ (et^ Praeside isto 
eximio duce atque auspice^ profluit indies, atque in omne porra 
q^vum profluxura est^) omnigena Scientia^ et quicquid ad artium 
incrementa, aut ad vitas cultioris utilitatem possit conferre. 

Nee sane mirandum est, Socii, quoniam cum hoc genere phi** 
losophiie magnam habet familiaritatem Medicina^ non minimam 
partem egregias istius Societatis medicam fuisse artem prpfessos. 
3umere autem vobis superbiam licet^ quod vestri foerunt Entii, 
Cronii; Scarburii^ Glissonii^ (quorum ut erat quisque suae artis 
p€fritissimus, ita naturae interpretandae scientissimus); quod vestri 
sunt hodie, qui Chemiam altius scrutentur et perspiciant, ** qui 
drrantium stellarum cursus, progressiones^ institiones *' feliciter 
noteht et intelligant. 

Hac opportunitate temporis aiitiquae nostras conditae sunt 
s^des ; quae ut sit '^ eadem nostras fortuna Domus/^ faxit Deus 
Optimus Maximus ! 

Nee temere et ineonsulto in his precibus spem poiiimus, 
quoniam nostra haec Respublica optimis .temperata est legibus 
et institutis, et in oroni recto studio atque humanitate versamur. 
Neque enim queroquam prius civitate nostra donamus, quam 
disciplinis iis veteribus, (quae, etsi non faciunt medicum, aptio- 
rem tameu JMedicinae reddunt,) instructus fuerit ; quam erudi- 
tione, viro libero digna, penitus fuerit imbutus; quam, quid 
medicum deceat, quid oroni ex parte pulchrum sit et honestam, 
didicerit. Longe enim aliud est in Materia Medica exercitatum 
esse, aliud mederi. 

Nee majore studio^ nee spe uberiore, nee amplioribus aut ad 
gratiam aut ad dignitatem praeniiis commoti, hoc opus suscepe* 
runt Antecessores nostri, quam quibus et nos hodierno die, 
Quidiii enim? Pecuniama prudentissimis et integerrimis Testa^ 
menti Radcliviani Curatoribus accepimus, (^'nonparca maou 
suffectam^ sed libera/') quali ipse Radclivius munificentissimus, 
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Si in vhris fore't, civibus suis/qiios dilexit, quibus ipse vicissiin 
in deliciis fuit, largiendo stippeditasset. O fortunatum Radcif* 
vjum, et, fliquis alius, invidendum ! cujus virtuti licuerit et in 
vita et ill morte bumano generi benefacere. 

Nee vestro caruimus patrocinio, lUustres publici consilii 
Auctores ! Quippe vos, felicis hujusce gentis famae constilentes, 
et saluti vitaeque civium prospicientes, non alienum a pirudentia 
aut a dignitate vestra duxistis^ nostris votis respondere, nostris 
rebus opitulari. Quod igitur ab optimo Rege situm, ubi hoc 
artis nostrae theatrum, idenique boiiarum litterarum dotniciiiuin^ 
statueremus, vestram operam, favorem vestrum apud Principeoi 
interponeiido, procuravistis ; summas, quas possumus; gratias 
agimus, summas semper acturi, — dum haec miBnia durando 
perstabunt^ dum salutaris baec professio laudem apud Britannos 
et observantiam habebit. 

Sed, quod maximum est, Socii, et supra omnia dona^ quem- 
cunque Vos in Praesidis locum elegeritis. Rex eum statim Re- 
giorum Medicorum ordini adscribi jussit ; sacram scilicet suam 
valetudinem vestris consiliisy vestrae curas tuendam commis- 
sums. 

, Si quis hujas beneficii gratiam insCitutis nostris, et disciplinis 
lis deberi putet, quas Majorum nostrorum sapientia, ad Medi- 
cinam rite, et decore exercendam necessarias esse statuit ; na& is 
nee inepte neque sine consilio judicat. Recordamini etenim, 
Sociiy quanta inter bella, quantam inter victoriarum messem, 
pacis studia, doctrinam, et litteras bunianiores Pater Patriae fo* 
verit atque aluerit; quali benignitate studiis iis deditos accepe« 
rit ; quali honore memoriam eorum prosecutus sit, qui vitaoi 
per artes inventas excoluere. 

At quanti Rex bonus ille noster litteras faciat, argumentum 
est instar omnium Bibliotheca ista eximia a venerando Patre 
comparata, quam in jus Populi cedere voluit. O magnificum 
et vera Regium munus ! et a Te Principe uno post tot saecula 
publicae utiiitati concessum { O sapienter factum ! Probe etenim 
iK>ra$» quantum illud ^TXHS lATPEION, quod Bibliothecse 
magni illius ^gypti Regis inscriptum fuit> ad conformandas 
hominum roentes animosque valeat ; quantum nos ad virtuten\ 
percipiendam colendamque moveant illustrium virorum ima-^ 
gines, ab omni vetustate litteris proditae ; .quantum ad leges et 
instituta nostra pernoscenda, et ad ^stimandam veram istam 
libertatem nostram ab illis oriundam, conferat veterum reruns 
puUicdruxn contemplatio; quantum denique homini digne de 
seipso sentire, digne agere, siiadeat scientia. 
Te igitur, augustissime Rex * quociin periculos^ssimis tempQ^ 
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ribus totam fere Europam^ cum diuturno et difficili bello pre- 
meretur ab acerrima hoste^ non debellando nisi a nostro Dnce 
nunquam victo, in Hbertatem et tranqaillitatem vindkaverisy* et^ 
quantum cseteris gentibus nailitari gloria pnestant^ tantamtuos 
in artibus quoque Pacis antecellere volueris, — ^Te omni beoevo- 
lentia complectimur, — ^Te grato semper animo colemus^ — ^le 
admirabimur^ — Te amabimus, — ^nec de Tuis unquam taudibut 
posteri conticescent. 

Quodcunque Antecessoribus nostris visum fuerit in aedifican- 
da Domo sua moliri, id omne nos sedulo conati sumus in refi- 
cienda. Habueruntne igitur illi conclave^ ubi Censores pro 
anctoritate et dignitate sua congredi posseiit i Habemus. Nsm 
Theatrum extrui voluerunt, in quo solennes eorum, qui mereo- 
do nos memores sui fecerint, laudationes instaurare possent; ant 
in quo, si placuisset, medicinae studiosos instituerent docendo } 
Nos etiam extruximus : quanquam. nostrum est potius de doctis 
judicium facere, quam indoctos docere. An Cuenaculum adpa- 
raverunt, ubi corpus commode et jucunde reficerent Socii ; et 
Bibliothecam aptam et concinnam, ubi, negotiis atque urband 
opere defes^i, vacui cura ac labore^ liberie animi remisdoni 
indqlgerent ? Adparavimus nos quoque, Quin vos didte, 
lllustrissinii Auditores, (vos etenim perspexistis,) annon libri, 
imagines^ quodcunque denique sit Atticum, apud nos etiam 
Attice sint adservata. 

Provisum est porro nobis^ quod Antecessoribus nostris admo- 
dum deerat, Museum ; in quo reponamus, quicquid^ ex Anato- 
mia petitum, humanas fabricationis structuram, morbo kesam 
vitiatamque, explicet. Quantum medicinae inservire possiot>-(et 
certe plurimum possunt>) rationes ex Anatomise fontibas de- 
promptae, dudum perceperat Harveius: et, si vitoi ejus utilissi- 
m» parcere voluisset Deus O. M« non dubitandum est quin 
Ipse eadem fundamenta supellectiiis Anatomical posuisset, qwe 
nuperrime summa cum judicii et liberafitatis laude posuit Mat* 
thaeus Baillie^ 

In hoc dilecto nomine fas sit mihi commorari paulum, et do- 
lere, quod huic excellenti viro, tot annos in eadem nostta ilia 
laboriosissima vitse ratione comiti, socio, amico, singolari in banc 
domum pietate, hisce comitiis celebrioribus, huic solemiritati, 
huic illustrissimorum et nobilissimorum Hospitum cc^ui non 
licuerit interesse : quanquam eum famae satis diu vixisse scio^ 
seterne felicitati> quod humilUme spero, bene satis* £t enjiUi 
patre usus pio, a prima usque adolescentia in explorando cor* 
pore humano fuerat versatissimus ; et ex hac studiorum ralione 
sapientiam et potentiam Dei maxima admiratione, summa vene- 
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ratione contemplatus est. Postea vero, cum ad medicinam eit- 
ercendam se accinxisset, facile sensh, quantulum corporis morbis 
«t segra valetudine laboranti, subventurus esset Medicus, ni^i 
qui aniini quoque motus, vires, adfectus, perciperet : animi, sci- 
licet, unius et gusdem cum corpore, tamen diversi^-^consociati 
cum illo, sed diiStirtcti,— in fejus eotnpagibUs inclusi et invdkiti, 
nihilominus tamen Kberi — immortale quid perpetuo pitesentien- 
tts atqde praetnonentis) et iltud futarum cupientis, tameii et me- 
tuentis. Ah iiis coutemplationibus potential ac majestatis divi- 
nae ad debitum numini cultum prsestaudum jncitatus est, ad 
fidetn in Deo habendam, et ad totum se ei submiitendum. 
Hinc pia ilia vivendi regula, hinc spectata integritas. Hinc illi 
omnia graviter, humaniter, amabiliter mos erat cogitare ; — hinc, 
quod cogitaverat, planissime ac verissime dicere; — hinc nihU 
alteri facere, quod sibi faciendum nollet; — ^liinc candor, caritas: 
— sed roe reprimo; quanquam baud vereor, Optimates, ne vobis 
va prsestantissiroi hujus yiri laudibus longior fuisse videar : quippe 
vestrum quamplurimi sanitatem ejus judicio et consiliis acceptam 
refertis. Nee timeo, ne mihi succenseatis, Socii, quod eum his 
sikem accumulaverim donis, qui tantum sibi vesti urn omnium 
amorem vivus conciliaverit ; qui industriae, benevolentiae, sanc- 
tifatis, innocentiae exemplum (quod omnes utinam imitemur!) 

reliquerit. 

Vos, autem, illustres Animi! qui dudum, corporis vinculis 
soUiti, pia atque aeterna pace friiimini, — Vos, Ljnacer, Cai, 
Harvei, Radclivi, (quorum recordatio hoc festo die suavior apud 
hos et jucundior superest,) testor Vos, veslia sapientia fretos, 
vestris usos consiliis, vestrum hoc opus nos refecisse. Vos, 
olim, Grfficarum litlerarum lumeii ab Italia in patriam transtu- 
listis, Vos primi Medicos, doClos et eductos libere, in civitatem 
banc nostram bene moratam et legibus constitutam collegistis. 
Vos medicinam, explicato sanguinis revolubili cursu, rationalem 
fecistis, atque optimis hominum ingeniis dignam. Sic Arlis 
Medicse suus indies crevit honos; sic domus anliqua ^tetit 

iiicdncussa. . .. ' 

Nostrum erit haereditatem a vobis acceptam successonbus 
fios^ris integram et incontaminatam tradere : Nostrum erit de 
Medicina, de litteris, de Religione bene mereri. Sic nova haec 
Domus Btabit perpetua : Sic nostrum quoque, et hujusce diei, 
grau et honoranda delabetur ad posteros memoria. 
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'An ESSAY on Dr. YOUNG'S and M. CBAM- 

. POLLION'S PHONETIC SYSTEM of HIE- 

^ ROQLYPHICS: with some additional discoveries^ 

by which it may be applied to decipher the names of 

ancient Mn^ of Egypt and Ethiopia. %H.Salt, 

, F. R. S. H. B. M.'s Consul-General in Bgypt. 

Longman. 8*. Qd. 8vo. London. 1825. 

'NoTWiTHSTANpiNO the putoerous travellers who have ex- 
plored the sculptured vestiges of Egyptian pride, power, and 
^isdom, and the multitude of books with which the press has 
teemed on the subject; the literary public cannot fail, oh reflec- 
tion, to be struck with the very minute importance of the result 
to which so mighty a labor has given birdi, and will be apt to 
. exclaim, Ndscttur ridiculus mm / ' ■ 

The French expedition to E^pt.was most liberally provided 
with surveyors, draughtsmen, antiquaries, and architects, for the 
purpose of investigating all that the unexhaustible mine bf an- 
cient records in that country contained of, materials interesting 
to science and elucidatory of the general history of man. Thi 
age When the attempt was made was replete with ambitious 
pretence. A conquest over an almost unconquerable diflSculty 
Tvas to be added -to other conquests. A new Theseus was to 
thread the mazes of another labyrinth; and the sphynx was to 
be humi hated by the victorious expounder of her riddles on her 

Slfd « n^ °l^^ i*'!i'^ ^»' *•'« magnificent collectioo 
wihJ / ^"'^^i'"'"* * PEgypte;" from which, however, 
£ r lt"i"^"' ^P«8"PWcal and chalcograpbic^l elegance 

in h. ? 1 " '". ".".'"^ ''^'^^'^ '° *•'«» «W<=h had been elicit- 
H»Si. '«" P^tendmg, but more accurate work, of Mr. W. 

?«^« ?f T ***• ''"'* •''"•'>*^*- To England one of the Opima 
If oiB " '^ " ""' expedition was the " Rose?t" 

•^ This monumentel k^ to the blue chamber of antiquarian 
wjsteiy consists of an Jnscription in three divisions; SeS 

Jll..«#«.r J J . . ""^ *"® "'ee'? inscnpbon was fullv 

PoveXm*X'°tt'''«^^ ^r°" ""'^ Heyne, Akerblad emi^ 
ployed himself wuh the ffteroglyphical and Enchorial charac- 
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«lers;4ad begaii'Satisfsrctocilly BjrestablisHing the fact^ that the 
Greek was really a translation of the Hieroglyphies (as it pro- 
fessed to ))e^ and no fraud, as was suspected), by pointing out, 
at the end of the inscription, where the Greek has the words^, 
** fint^ and u^ond^' (the end of the line being broken off,) the 
first three numerals, i, ii, and ni. 

With regard to the first inscription, Akerblad did little more 
than estabbsb these nepessary premises ; and with regard to the 
•Enchorial inscription, he exhausted himself in vain efforts t6 
explore its mazes, by means of an alphabetical c/tie, composed 
of £5 letters, which, unlike that of Ariadne, left him, at the ter- 
mination of his research, as much in the dark and uncertainty as 
when he commenced. A slight glance at the inscription will 
«how that Akerblad's datum is quite unsupported by its internal 
evidence. The failure of the result was, therefore, a natural 
consequence. . All he effected was, to interpret certain proper 
names, according to their localities, in composing which, it ap- 
pears, that a mixed process of Hieroglyphical signs and Phone- 
tic characters was resorted to. Dr. Young and M. ChampoUidi 
have followed the clue he left, and lay claim to the discovery 
of Demotic or Phonetic characters ; i. e. characters which 
represent sound, not sense, and therefore resemble those of the 
modern alphabet. With regard to the Rosetta Stone, the most 
useful fact established by the rival antiquarians is, that the second 
inscription, purporting to be written in the Enchorial cha- 
.racter, is, with the exception of the above proper names, 
as strictly Hieroglyphical as the Sacred; with thi» otily 
difference, that the characters are abbreviated and degraded, by 
means of, or for the purpose of, epistolary facility of commtini- 
cation. 

As Mr. Salt, in the work before us, states that the narrative 
of his discoveries supposes a knowlege of Dr. Young's, it will 
.be necessary to give a succinct prefatory sketch of the state of 
the inquiry where Mr. S. takes it up. - 

The question in dispute between Dr. Young and M. Chain- 
poUion IS, which of the two was the first discoverer of the Pho« 
netic value of any sign oi* signs as applied to names* Our deci- 
sion is in favor of Dr. Young. M. ChampoUion, indeed, admits 
that our coutitryman Dr. Y. was the first to give a Phonetic 
fralue to the Hieroglyphics of the names of Berenice and Ptole- 
my ; but endeavors to invalidate the admission by alleging that 
he reached the discovery accidentally by a wrong clue,— >by 
assigning a syllabic, instead of initial value, to the consonants 
of the Phonetic alphabet. 
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The objectioii is obviously trivial. Whatever merit attactieii 
to the discovery isi diereforei from M. C/s dWln showing, I>r. 
Young's* To this optnion Mr. Salt, inf the woric before Mb, 
signifies his adhesion : addhig to the interpretation of proper 
imnnes, published by the French and English rivals, soiriefew 
suggested by himself. It is at this point that the sci^ttc^ of 
Egyptian antiquities at present stands. 

But while we thus do justice to Dr. Young in the question 
between* Iiim and his Frencih rival, our view 6f the mMt ttnd 
importance of the discovery, such as we h&ve expressed in the 
last Noi of the Classical Journal, is unchanged. ^The numerous 
symbols employed to repi'esent a single sound render the whole 
System of interpretation, [except supported by other evidence of 
locality or otherwise, vague and suspicions. So much for the 
practical effect of the discovery. With regard to the merit aiid 
originality of it, we are disposed to esUmatcf it at a ver/ low rite. 
The idea is not new. Kircher, certainly, employed the Pfaonetie 
system (syllabically), in endeavoring to itsUrpr^t proper nam^ir; 
aiiMl both he and Warburton, whom ChampolHon has^ without 
acknowlegement, copied and abridged, affirmed the derivation 
of alphabets from Hieroglyphics. The Chines^ moreover, have 
biKl m Phonetic system from time immemorial, which was pre- 
viously made known to Europe by Morrison and Others. ' That 
both of the discoverers should have overiooked or stipprcssed 
Ibis fact of prior chtm is.Tery extraordinary. !AgaiA, his stiD 
more extraonlinary that both daiitiants seem unaware thit thb 
Phonetic system exists in* the Hebrew laftMageJ each of the 
letters of that alphabet hdving the' Hierogiyphital sign of its 
power, as well as the Egyptian, as ^bird or bull for A, a hbube 
for B, a camei for C, &c. &c. It is, indeed, extremely proba^ 
ble, that these Hebrew signs were really derived from* the 
Egyptian Phonetic alphabet, some of them being tfie sime as in 
the alphabet given by Dr. Young; as the bird for A, Iht^c^ 
or patera for K, the door for D, the goad for H, ibe serpem 
for N, the moMth for P, the fulcrum and hunting-^ole for S, 
the head (of a pomegranate or flower) for R, 8cc. &c. 

The Essay before us is preceded by a Dedication of Mr. 
Bankes, junior^ to the Hon. C. Yorke, end accompanied*!^ 
some notes from his pen, in which he also claims, inconttadki 
tion to Dr. Young, the first discovery of tfie Phouetie italte 
of Ptolemy. He has annexed to tbe work an ei^raving'bf 
bis very curious genealogical table of Abydos; It seems tb 
consist chiefly of the names oS the 18tb dynasty of Diospotit^; 
the celebrated names of Rameses, > Memnon, and Selhoi 
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Egyptufl^ or Sesdstris, following each other in the ^me succes- 
sion ad recorded by the chronologers, Manetho, Sytt^elhis, 
&€. The tabte seems to decide who the real tenant of Belxonr's 
tomb was ; for the same Phonetic ' name of the hero^ktng 
buried there, and recorded so often throughout the excaTation^ 
appears next in succesnon to Aiuenoph or Meionon, the sonntf 
Rameses Me Amun, It was, therefore, the Sethos Egyptus or 
Sesostris the Great of the above chronologers. . ' 

The Table bears testimony to the truth of Horus Apollo^ 
who says/ that a goose represents a son. In the lowef' cdm^ 
partment of the table, a line of various kings is represented as 
descended from one common stem ; one shield suraiounleti by 
a Bee and Plant (meaning doubtless Aboriginal, or eartli-bom 
king ; for a bee, we all know, was an emblem of the Piiardobs; 
and meant king,) always containing the same characters ; - atid 
the accompanying shield surmounted by a Goose, changing its 
« Phonetic contents with every successive step of the descentw tt 
should be remarked, that there are always two shields expressive 
of a name ; it is so throughout the splendid excavation discovered 
by Belzoni. This is strictly on the principle of modem b^** 
nddry, which occupies one side of its shields with the titular, 
the other with the family arms. Of the two shields* employed 
for the same purpose in Egypt, one (the invariaUe) was clearly 
the Pa^rofiymtc coat of arms, belonging to the founder of the 
family or dynasty ; the other, the Cognominalf peculiar to tbo 
individuaL We have an instance of this in the oase of Med^^ 
non's double shield, copied from the famous broken vocal 
statue : the right shield containing his own Phonetic nanie>} 
the left, that of his father Rameses Me Amun. Another in« 
stance occurs in the case of Thothtfnosis; the riglit- shield 
bearing his own Phonetic nam6; the left, that of Rameses^ did 
Patronymic. name of the whole family, dt^rived doubtless frdn 
the founder of the dynasty, who appears to have compelled the 
Jews to build the ** treasure city Ramesses,'' referred to by 
Moses in Exodus. Such a shield, surmounted by a goos^ 
was, in picture writing, precisely analogous to th^ alphabetic 
mark of descent employed by the Greeks in thdr derivative 
termination ides, as Airides Agamemnon, PeMdes Achilles, 
Laertini^es Ulysses, and agrees with the Scotch Mac, and the 

Irish (y. 

It is however probable, as Mr. Salt suggests, that the Goose 
and Globe^^ which sometimes surmount these diields, meant 
** Son of the sun ;" and not simply ** Son of," as Dr. Yotmg 
has alleged ; since, on another inscription which - Mr. S. 
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discovered^ he finds '^ Son*' satisfactorily indicated b; a goose^ 
and the usual masculine sign, a Square: ** daughter** being 
appropriately designated by a goose, and a hag^ circle, the 
terminating sign of the feminine gender^ sounding e or eh, like 
the modern Arabic^ as Berenice, and equivalent to the Latin a. 
As a proof of this, Mr. Salt refers to the Phonetic name of 
Alexander, accompanied, as usual, by the paternal coat of arms ; 
that of his father Philip. In this case, the Goose and Globe 
is over the latter ; and this, upon Dr Young's principle, would 
make Philip the son of Alexander. 

< Mr. Salt confesses that he had at first a very decided pre<- 
judice against the Phonetic system; which, we think, considering 
its vagueness, and the loose and unscientific manner in which 
M. Champollion has lately treated the subject, was natural. 
There was another natural objection raised against it, in the 
minds of all persons familiar with Egyptian antiquities; that 
there was an evident disposition on the part of the alleged^ 
discoverers (which M. Champollion has since recanted) of 
limiting the date of the oldest Egyptian temples to Roman and 
Grecian times. Into this erroneous view, we think our own 
countryman^ Mr. Hamilton, has too much fallen. Mr. Salt> 
however^ now comes forward to corroborate the theory from 
bis own ocular examination ; and we think his proof is good ; 
having simultaneously, without correspondence, and at a great 
distance from Dr. Young and Champollion, translated similar 
Phonetic characters into similar names. As we have given 
bur opinion in detail in our late review of Dr. Young's book, 
WO need not repeat it here. That the theory is true, as 
applied to proper names, cannot be doubted. How far the 

Eractice is to be relied on, and wherein it is conjectural, we 
aye there endeavored to shovi^. To the conjectural and 
latitudinarian range of the Phonetic alphabet, we then ob- 
jected ; this objection Mr. Salt has also felt, and has endea- 
vored in some instances to correct it "M. Champollion,*' he 
fays. *' besides the Goose for A, has given the same hieroglyphic 
for S, and the Chicken for A ; but for neither of these do I^find 
any certain audiority." Again Mr. Salt says, that instead of a 
Qoose as the final character for A, it is generally a hawk or 
erom. Our consul-general has also added two new Phonetic 
characters to the alphabet ; viz. a pair of Tongs for the letter 
2, and the Scarabee for D, T, or 2». We think he has 
ettablisbed their claim to admission. The general result of his 
diaooveries is precisely that which we have predicted; To a 
great number of proper names, «iore especially of the Ptole^ 
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miesand Roman emperors, the Phonetic alphabet satisfactorily 
applies ; but with respect to another large portion, generally 
speakingi of the early Pharaohs, it is perfectly abortive. 

To the previous collection of Greek and Romaa emperors, 
he has added the names, Philip, Arsinoe, Nero, Commodus^ 
Adrian, Antoninus, and Domitian. 

But bis greatest conquests have certainly been performed 
within the dark bounds of those periods, when Egypt was 
ruled by her Pharaohs^ when Rameses, Memnon, and Sesostris 
stretched their conquests over the eastern world ; when Amun^ 
No (Anienophis or Memnon,) had not, according to prophecy; 
been *' rent asunder;'^ and when the ** multitude'^ (its great boast>) 
bad not yet been *' cut off "from ** Populous No,^^ (Thebes.) 

The World's great empress on the Egyptian main. 
That spreads her conquests o'er a thousand states. 
And pours her heroes thro' a hundred gates ; 
Two hundred horsemen, and two hundred cars 
From each wide portal issuing to the wars, 

Luxore, Ipsambul, Karnak, Medinet Abu, the Memnonium^ 
and the Tombs of the Kings prove that Homer's language wa^ 
not exaggerated : they are glorious examples of the perfection 
to which Egyptian architecture attained, and that the reigns of 
the kings to whom we have referred, constituted the brightest 
period of the Egyptian monarchy. 

Mr. Salt found at Medinet Jbu, the name of Tirhaka, a 
contemporary of Isaiah, whose existence many learned men 
have doubted ; and of whom it is said in the Book of Kings, 
^< Tirhaka, king of Ethiopia, came out to make war against 
Sennacherib king of Assyria." He was therefore contempo-^ 
rary with that Sethon, king of Egypt, who had been a priest of 
Vulcan, and who, Herodotus tells us, recorded in Vulcan's 
temple at Sais, by a statue of himself Jiolding a mouse or rat^ 
the destruction of Sennacherib's army in the night, and his own 
deliverance from it. Certainly a better symbol of destruction 
by night could not be devised. The accompanying shield, or 
paternal coat of arms of Tirhaka, which consists of an orb, a 
spade, and an arm and hand grasping a scourge, is one of those 
collections of Phonetic characters which are undecipherable^ 
The other discovery of Mr. Salt is that of Sabaco the Ethiopian^ 
supposed to be the So of scripture, who held Egypt in subjection 
for 30 years, and then voluntarily retired fronn it, in order to 
avoid enforcing a cruel mandate conveyed to him in a dreams 
Mr. Salt also has discovered the name of Misarte, the king who 
erected the obelisk now standing at Matarea. But the greatest 
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pi bis discoveries is' tbe name, of Rameses Thotlimosis» froiii 
Cleopatra's N^eedle^ llie characters of * the left* shield for 
Rameses are an orb^ a baUlemmt, and a beetk ; those, in tlie 
right for Tbothmosis are an ibis, a date branch, a spade^ and 
beetle, ... 

This Thothmosis was the same king, according lo Joseplnis, 
Mfbo perished . in the Red Sea \ by some of the Bgypdaa 
chrouologersihe is called Thammuz, and was probably worshipr- 

Gi as the drowned Adonis^ in Syria^ mider that appellation, 
anelbo.says tliat Thothmosis^ the son of Misphragemuthosis, 
tbe founder of the dynasty ending with Belus^ or Setbos £gyp- 
tus^ .(wboi expelled bis brother Danaus from Egypt to Argos^) 
besieged the shepherds, 250,000 in number, in Abaris ; and 
that they went out of thence into tbe wilderness and founded 
Hierusalem. Charaemon adds that they were leprous people, 
and that they departed under the conduct of Moses, an Egyp- 
tain scribe, whose Egyptian name was Tisithen, and of Joseph, 
whose Egyptian name was Peteseph. 

( > There is something exceedingly sublime, in thus^ being placed 
CEU>e to face, as it were, with the records of the earliest kJngs of 
the world. So great is the freshness of the colors employed 
hj the artist of the period, and so angular the sculptures, that 
the interval appears annihilated, the great circle of years 
seems to roll back, and we may fancy ourselves transferred by 
aome necromantic agency to regions and to periods when the 
world was young, and when its heroic race of autocbthoni 
possesseil it. The particular instance of Thothmosis is stilt 
mora replete with sublime associations ; and beneath the corner 
of the veil thus lifted, we catch a glimpse of history^ only 
second in importance to that of the Hebrew Scriptures, atid 
probably both illustrative and corroborative of them. We 
behold witb oi*r. modern eyes^ the identical crests, devices, and 
arms of PharaohV host; we see the armorial bearings depicted 
on the shieldsi and banners, and chariots of that audacious 
king, (Thothmosis,) who dared to stak«' his decrees against 
those of the Almighty; we seethe actual impresses of that 
standard, whose pompous blazonry, invested with the fieiy 
piUar u ominous radiance, shot terror from amidst the refluent 
•wrgfs of the Red Sea on the backward-looking gaze of flying 
Imtl, till they beheld the daring king, and the glittering pageant 
of Ins *< Memphian chivaliy,'* swallowed up for ever : and saw. 
mxh nangled gratitude and fear, 

Fnim the safe shore, tl>cir floating carcases. 
And broken chariot«wbeels. 



ON LATIN ALCAIC AND SAPPHIC 

METRES. 



In the 6 1st No, of the Classical Jourftal, a small Tract on 
the Latin Alcaic^ and the Sapphic metres^ is noticed by your 
learned correspondent . J. T. with expressions of high 
approbation. The tract is by general report ascribed to 
the Rev. Dr. Sleath^ head master of St. Paul's school^ for 
ivhom^both as a gentleman and a scholar, we feel the greatest 
respect. The principal apparent novelty in this little work 
consists in its '^ undertaking," as he observes, ^' to shew thct 
reason why certain modes of structure are more productive of 
harmony than others, from the accent (strictly so called') fall- 
ing on certain syllables, and affecting • in different ways the 
rhythm of the verse." Speaking of the most approved form of 
the third line of the Alcaic stanza, for the length of the incipient 
and concluding words in which two excellent canons have been 
propounded, one by Dr. Biumey, and the other by the same 
learned correspondent J. T., the author of the tract observes^ 
(p. 12.) that '' Horace considered that form the most musical^ 
which consists of only three words, and each consisting of three 
syllables, or of two words so combined, as to sound just the 
same as if they were one trisyllable. The cause," he observes, 
" of Horace's preference of this form appears to be, that this 
line^ iff order tp possess all the dignity of which it is capable, 
Aould be. composed of such words as will allow the accent 
to fali naturally on the second, the fifth, and eighth syllables/' 
He adds ; (p. 18.) '^ The dignitjr of the Alcaic stanza, and 
alffo of the Sapphic, seems to depend altogether qn the force 
of the ictus on particular syllables ; and when the ictus does not 
fall naturally on these syllables, the rhythm will be either in- 
jured or destroyed." 

, Now, Mr, Editor, we all know, that in the iavestigation of 
priociples, not involving any abstruse or recondite speculation, 
similar conclusions will naturally present themselves to different 



■ Inattention to the obvious distinction between accent and empha- 
sis bias contributed to introduce obuch perplexity and confUsion into all 
our discussions on the theory of versification. Accent refers to tone 
simply, as acute or grave, and results from the contraction or dilatation 
of the Glottis; emphasis, as strong or weak, from a greater or less effort 
of the lungs. It is to emphasis, we presume, or the ktus, as it is techni-' 
caUy termed, and not the accent strictly so called, that the learned au« 
tbor here alludes. Accent or tone has no relation to rhythm. 
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mindsi and* that the merit of originality is not always pe- 
culiarly his who first Exhibits a discovery to the public, 
fiut while this fact must be admitted^ and while^ knowing 
the candor and liberality, which distinguish the learned au« 
thor of the Tract> I am fully persuaded that the doctrine 
which he propounds is the result of his own patient research, 
yet in justice to anbtfaer author, whose ingenuity and industry 
are amply attested by his grammatical productions^ it may; 
without offending^ be remarked^ that the same principles were 
clearly developed by Mr. Grant^ and applied to the construc- 
tion of the Alcaic stanza, in his ^* Institutes of Latin Gram- 
tiiat/'' a considerable time antecedent to the appearance of 
this little Tract. 

Mr. Grant (p. 477.) writes thus : ^^ 1 do not find that any 
of our metrical critics, who enjoin that words of certain sizes 
should occupy particular parts of a verse, assign any satisfac- 
tory reason for their canons on this subject. As far as mere 
quantity is concerned, the length of the word seems immaterial. 
Some of them, however, go so far as to say, that it is for the 
dake of the rhythm, that certain sorts of words are requisite in 
certain parts of the verse ; but they do not declare explicitly, 
in which of the. essentials of a note of speech, solely or chiefly, 
they believe the rhythm to consist. We have little doubt, ^s 
already observed under accent, (pp. 41 1, 412, 419, &c.) that the 
essence of ancient rhythm resides chiefly in that property o( 
speech, which ' almost entirely regulates modem versification, 
syllabic force or emphasis ; that the alternate or periodical 
return of the emphatic, and the remiss or weak syllables, in 
which the rhythm chiefly consisted, was sometimes visibly in- 
dicated by the ancients, by the action of Thesis and Jrsis; and 
that it was chiefly to contribute to the more easy and harmoni- 
ous flow or pulsation of such syllables, that in certain parts of 
a verse, words of a certain size were deemed preferable to 
others of a different size. In the first two lines of the Latin 
Alcaic stanza, if read in metrical cadences, the 2d, 4th, 6th, and 
9th syllables seem to be emphatic. In the fourth line, the 



' In tbis work, which was honored with a very favorable notice ia 
No. 64 of the Classical Journal, the author has, with scieatific accu- 
racy, discussed the subjects of accent, emphasis, and quantity. The 
clearness and precision which he has there displayed evince extensive 
research, and no common share of critical discernment. The various 
causes of the prevailing errors, and theoretic discordancies in our sys- 
tems of versification, are briefly, yet fully and perspicuously inves- 
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Ist; 4db 7thi M 9th se^m to be the emphatic syllables. In the 
third lioe^ to ^v'hich alone the canons apply^ the emphatic sylla- 
bles, if we read it according to the feet^ appear to be the 2nd^ 
4tfa, 6tb| and 8tfa^^ the verse beginning (to use the terms of 
modern music) in the middle of a bar^ with either a long weak^ 
or a short weak syllable, but generally with the former ; thus, 
in feet Len6s\que sib | noctem | susir ri. At the same time 
it can scarcely escape notice^ that in the choice of words^ (we 
are now referring to words, and to syllabic emphasis, not to 
feet and quantity) Horace, for the most part, prefers trisyllables^ 
in our usual prosaic pronunciation, emphatic on their middle 
syllable, or apart of a word, or a combination of words, or 
syllables, naturally receiving, or readily admitting such an em- 
phasis ; as audita mus&rum sacerdos; Lenesque. s&b noctem 
susurri: or arranged, in what has been termed triple time, thus ; 
Lenes I que sub n6c\tem susur\n: Audit\a musa\rum sacer\dos, 
there being, as is frequently the case in this measure in English, 
a syllable deficient at the beginning, and a supernumerary one 
at the end. And this preference seems to have been observed 
particularly at the close of the line. The chief difference be* 
tween the poetic and the prose rhythm of the line lies in the 
third foot, where the spondee, in the former emphatic on its 
last syllable, sometimes consists of a wjord, or a part of a word, 
in our common prosaic cadence, emphatic on the penultimate, 
as nbctem, mu\sarum» In fact, it appears to me, that the two 
canons might be correctly enough generalised thus ; the three 
first syllables of the verse, and the three last, shouId.be such as 
naturally receive, or readily admit, the syllabic emphasis on the 
middle syllable. And I see no good reason, why the same 
principle should not be applied, though certainly much less 
rigidly, to the three middle syllables of the verse, even notwith- 
standing the little diversity that seems .sometimes to esist be- 
tween the prosaic, and what is supposed to be the poetic 
rhythm, in the third foot.^' 

After applying these rules particularly to the various forms 
of structure approved or condemned by Dr. Burney's canon, 
he adds; '^ these observations are offered merely in the way of 
conjecture. Should they be found to be generally correct, the 
application of the principle on which they are founded may be 
extended to other kinds, and to all the parts of verses ; for we 
have little doubt, that the ancients, in providing for the rhythm 
of thev poetical, and it may be added, of their prose composi* 
tions, had a regard as well to the quality or strength, as to the 
quantity or length of die syllables, which they employed. Till 
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the nuture dnd influence of syllabic emphaiitf sliflll blive feceit^ 
due attention^ neither^ we apprehend, will abcieot rhythtn be 
even tolerably understood, nor some apparent anoCdalies iii 
ancient prosody be satisfactorily elucidated." 

While, however, as is evident from the preceding extracttf^ 
the general theory 6f the author of the Tract, and that of Mr. 
Grant essentially concur, there appear to bd si^veral^ fliotigilk 
not very important points in which they differ, iu the appiiti^oh 
of their common principles ; one or tWo of which f may b^ 
permitted briefly to notice. 

The author of the Tract, when he itltroduces himself to^ the 
attention of his reader, with a few observations oti the first and 
second lines of the Alcaic stanza, Writes thus ; ** If we select 
Qualem ministrumfulmink alitem, as a litie that possesses aH 
the dignity of which the metre is capable^ it ftiU appear, that 
those lines afe best, on which tli^ words will allow a great 
stress to be laid on the 1st, 2d, and 4th syllables." Mr. Grant, 
on the contrary, though in our usual pronunciation dm 
first syllable of qualem is emphatic, places the poetic eat- 
phasis on the 2d, 4tb, 6th, and 9th syllables, observing (^. 
414) that " without an intervening pause, if is physically iiil- 
possible to pronounce two consecutive syllables, whether loii^ 
or short, with the same strong syllabic emphasis." I am hi- 
clined to concur with the learned author of the Tra<^t, in coil- 
sidering the first of qualem to be the emphatic syllable, thougb 
this opinion may be somewhat disputable ; but when he placed 
an emphasis on the syllable immediately succeeding, he evidently 
errs against a known physiological fact. Two syllables it 
continuity, as Mr. Grant justly observes, cannot both be em- 
phatic, unless with the intervention of a pause. Intension must 
be followed by remission : — this seems to be a laiV of natnM 
If the first Syllable be pronounced With an unusual. Or a itronger 
pulmonic action, either the second must be uttered with less 
energy, or the lungs must rest a little to regain their power.— 
Here the opinion of Mr. Grant accords with an acknowledged 
physiological fact« 

Again the author writes (p. 7.) : *' It may be laid down as an 
axiom in poetry, that, when the words in a verse, being read aS 
they would be read in prose, do not convey the metre to dhfc 
ear, the rhythm is defective, because the natural accent wiH 
not rest where the verse requires it to rest** AccorcKng to 
Mr. Grant's opinion, the common prose emphasis mUsft Of tea 
bend to the poetical rhythm of the hue ; and the uSua e rapfaa- 
sis, as well as the natural quantity of tndtVidoal words, may vary 
by reason of their metrical connection. In this Opinion we are 
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i&cliiied to concur. Id FideSf ui alia $tei nive candidum, the 
second syllable of vides would, in a correct metrical recitation, 
receive the ictus, though the emphasis lies usually on the first ; 
and stef, although, as an insulated monosyllable, it is short, and 
insusceptible of stress, yet, as standing here in a position in 
which it constitutes the first syllable of a Dactyle, it is long, 
and receives a strong ictus ; while, at the same time^ that which 
is usually on the first syllable of nive is lost, or sunk in the pro- 
minency of the emphasis on 5^e^, the words 5^e/ nive being, in re- 
spect to intension and remission, precisely equivalent and analo- 
gous toyii/m/nis and candidum. The first line in the second ode of 
Horace^ Jam satis terris nivis aique dircs, read as in prose, does 
dot convey the metre to the ear, as if pronounced with a due 
regard to the poetic ictus: Jam sa\tis ter\ris nivis \ atque | dira. 
Under the authority of this rigid axiom, the learned author of 
the Tract objects to the rhythm of certain lines in Horace, 
constructed consonantly with the most approved forms. — Visam 
pharetratosGelonos. Speakingof this example of the second form, 
be says (p. 13.) : '' It may be observed, that the accent is here 
removed once from its proper place, i. e. from the second syl- 
lable to the first.'^ The poetic emphasis is here placed on the 
second syllable^ as in vides — a change, which (to use the terms 
of Mr. Grant's canon) ^' the syllables readily admit,'^and which 
must invariably be made, whenever the line begins with a dissyl- 
lable; for in prose, the former syllable always bears the emphasis^ 
thus ; visum pha | retratos \ GelSnos ; thus also, Fias re \ cantatis | 
arnica^ Would it not have been better to have stretched his 
rule a little, than to object to such lines ? especially, as in the 
triple division of the line, on which alone his remarks are 
founded, the three first syllables being regarded as a trisyllabic 
word, the emphasis naturally falls on the middle syllable, or 
penultimate, which is long. 

In examining an example of the third of the approved forms, 
Lauroque, cottataque myrto, he says (p. 13.) : *' The accent is 
in two places, where it ought to be, viz. on the 2d and 8th sylla- 
bles ; but instead of falling on the 5tb, it falls on the 6tb.'' N ow, if 
we divide the line into the three usual portions, we shall find that, 
agreeably to Dr. Burney's canon, the third division is here 
made to consist, in accordance with that canon, of a dissyllable, 
preceded by an enclitic, not following a monosyllable: and 
that read in three divisions, with the usual prosaic emphasis, 
the ictm does fall on the fifth syllable, the middle syllable 
of collata being naturally emphatic, the emphasis being 
here attracted to the last merely by the influence of the enclitic ; 
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thu8| LaurSque \ collata\que mj/rto, such weak syUablesy prece-. 
ding the dissyllables^ being sufficiently attracted by the contigu- 
ous emphasis of the following dissyllable, to form with it, as it 
were, one trisyllabic word. (See Institutes, p. 478. Note.) 

Speaking of the fourth and last of the approved forms^ De- 
praliantes nee cupressi, he observes^ (p. 13.) '^ that the accent 
seems to fall on the 2d, 4th, 6th, and 8th syllables, that is, twice 
out of its proper place/' Now it appears that these are just 
the places where die poetical ictus does falL But, even if the 
line be read, not according to the metre, but in the three divi- 
sions, and with the prosaic emphasis, it may be made, with a 
little allowable violence, to receive his three favorite accents 
(and he mentions no more) ; viz. on the 2d^ 5th, and 8th syl- 
lables ; thus : Deprdli \ antes nee \ cupressi. 

Similar remarks might be offered on his observations on what 
are termed the seven less improved forms ; but we shall con- 
clude with merely remarking, that there is a slight inaccuracy 
in the opening sentence. '^ Of the form that begins with a 
word of four syllables," the author says, (p. 14.) ** only two 
instances occur ; Rubiginem aut, &c., and Funalia ei, &c.y 
and both with the elision of the fourth syllable/' Mr. Grant 
produces a third example, namely, Decurrere, et votis pacisci^ 
Hor. iii. 29, 59* In speaking also of the most inharmonious of 
the less approved forms, namely, those terminating with two 
dissyllables, he makes a remark which may be more extensively 
applied, '' that, as occasional variations from what may seem 
to be the more usual strict rhythm, such deviations ought not 
to be r^arded as blemishes. Whatever the moderns may think 
of these, and a few other lines^ (and it must be confessed that 
they have a very imperfect knowledge of the subject) Horace 
was not likely, without sufficient reason, to deviate from what 
appears to have been his usual practice. A strict and uninter- 
rupted regularity in tone, pause, or emphasis^ has never been 
regarded as a poetical beauty." (Institutes, p. 478.) 

ALEX. CROMBIE. 

27th July, 12 York Terrace, 
Regent^s Park. 
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On the Third Chapter of Genesis. 

The History of the Temptation, the Fall, and the Curse, to- 
gether with the predictions of the Restoration of Man, and of 
the destruction of his Tempter, form the interesting subject of 
the chapter on which I would offer a few remarks. First, If the 
grand question be proposed, What is the end of man, the 
genuine Philosopher properly enquires What is man ; and if he 
has no prejudice to blind him, he speedily discovers, by the 
testimony alike of the natural philosopher, the moral philoso- 
pher, and the apostle, that &e) Tcovei to t^wov — hot vovr^gluv rtvi 
(Aristotle's Ethicks,lib. vii. pp. 334, 335.),and more specifically, 
that this pain and evil proceed from the slavery of the spirit to 
the flesh, as Aristotle argues throughout the chapter referred 
to, in which he confirms his observations by those of the natural 
philosopher. To the same purpose the Apostle argues, when 
he declares in Romans vii. 14-21, and viii. 18-26, that not only 
they who lived before the effusion of the first fruits of the Spirit 
of God on the day of Pentecost, but even they who were there- 
by in part regenerated, groaned for perfect regeneration and 
redempUon of the BODY, because the Jlesh still lusted always 
against the spirit. 

In this place the Apostle plainly declares a correspondence 
between those who lived before the day of Pentecost, or of 
first-fruits, and those who lived after it.— -I would render Ro- 
mans viii. ig, as follows : ^' For the lifting of the creature's 
head expectetb the revelation of the sons of God. For the 
creature was made subordinate, to inefficiency, not willing, but 
for him who made it subordinate, in hope that even the creature 
itself shall be delivered from the bondage of corruption into 
the freedom of the glory of the sons of God. For we know 
that every creature groaneth together, and travaileth in pain 
together until NOW. But not only THEY, but ourselves 
also who have the first fruit of the Spirit, even we ourselves 
groan within ourselves, waiting for the constitution of sons, the 
emancipation of our body by ransom. For W£ are saved by 
Hope. But Hope that hath sight, is not Hope; for 
what any one seeth, why doth he yet hope for i But if we 
hope for that we see not, we wait for it through endurance. 
Correspondently also, the Spirit helpeth our wieaknesses ; for 
WE know not what we should pray for, as ought to be ; but 
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the Spirit itself intercedes for us with inexpressible groans/' 
(See Macknight in ]oc.) 

We may safely then conclude^ that the doctrine which asserts 
a corrupt nature as the cause of death^and consisting in subjection 
of soul to body^ is the doctrine of Reason and Experience, as 
well as of Scripture, (xa9' S ^dotpra. Aristotle, ibid.) I ackno^ir- 
lege that this important doctrine is sometimes so stated as to 
excite a prejudice against it. It is so represented as to militate 
against Reason^ Experience^ and Scripture. I am not aware, 
however^ that Jonathan Edwards has ever so perverted the 
doctrine ; and therefore I would refer every enquirer on this 
subject to his admirable work on original Sin^ though not to his 
other works. Some assert then, that man is utterly fallen from 
original perfection. Now this assertion is true in one respect 
and false in another. '' Man/^ says the ninth arUcle on Original 
Sin, " is of his own nature/' &c. ; and so says the Apostle, *' I 
am not able OF MYSELF to think even a good thought/' But 
it does not therefore follow, that man was ever so far left to 
himself, or to his own nature in his infancy, as to think, speak, 
or act absolutely of himself, and without some light and re- 
straint. This may be inferred from the passage in the Romans 
before alleged, where it is asserted of every creature that the 
Spirit now helpeth the regenerate, as he had before regeneration, 
in a less degree, helped the unregenerate. It might, indeed, al- 
most appear that St. Paul, when he says, '' we know that every 
creature/* &c., intends by " we know*' something universally 
known before and without the light of the gospel; and that what 
he intended to make known, as in the following verse, was, that 
perfect deliverance from the slavery of the body would not be 
effected until perfect DEATH. 

Agreeably to this supposition, it might also seem that St. 
Paul had bis eye on Aristotle in ch. viii. ^2, and on Socrates and 
Plato, in ver. 26. For Socrates taught that we needed a teacher 
from heaven, in order to instruct us for what to pray ; and 
Plato, that there is a Holy Spirit within us, who treateth us as 
we treat him. " He is the light that lighteneth every man when 
he cometh into the world" Accordingly the first principle of 
light, or ^ '-^pxij, or A6yQ$, according to Aristotle, may be lost 
by HABIT, in after life. 

We would only observe further on this passage, that Aristo- 
tle uses the very same word as St. Paul does for the freedom of 
the will : ovh)$ kxciov Trowigog (ibid p. 103.): compare Romans viii. 
20. Miraios also is found in Herodotus (book 3. §. 65.) in 
the sense of unable to accomplish intentions, i. e. Jrustrated. 
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On these aqcouiits I cannot see the smsilleat reason why I should 
d^ht respecting the truth of the doctrine of the corruption of 
numan naturcjtwd tjtks^t mortality is theeffectof that corruption. 
Mpre than this my premises do not warranty though 1 fully 
98fi^nt to the ppsition that a// that is good in man is of grace, 
and that all that is evil in him is of himself. 

Secondly, I observei that the subject matter specified of the 
third chapter of Genesis forms the groundwork of the whole 
JBihle. The reason is obvious. Wisdom is discerned in the 
choice of ends^ and the adaptation of means to ends chosen. And 
the higher the wisdom, the better will be the end chosen^ and 
the means the more adapted. Now, admitting man to be the 
fallen creature which we have argued that he is, what is his 
^nd i Is it simply that he should be restored to that state frooii 
.which be fell, or to a higher perfection also for which he was 
designed^ had he preserved his first state i It is not improbable 
that the end of pian may consist both in restoration to his primitive 
Atate in Paradise, and alsp to a much more glorious state, of 
which the paradisaical state was only the type and shadow. For 
we should do well to observe that^ before the fall of man« there 
were t^pes pf a higher destination for him than that of having 
dpminion over beasts, &c. Sec. Even Ovid tells us, 

Os Homini sublime dedit, ccBlumque tueri 
Jussit, &c. 

Now, suqh types as accompanied the first formation of man, it 
may be inferred, were not interfered with, by occasion of the fall, 
as St. Paul argues in a similar case respecting the promises made 
to Abraham, th^t the law did not afterwards interfere with 
them. (Gal. iii. 17.) Respecting the end of man, we may there- 
fore argue both from his original perfection, and from his in- 
tended perfection foreshadowed by the same. Now either of 
these views brings us to the grand question and answer, what 
is man that Uiou art mindful of him, or the son of man that 
thou visitest him i Answer : Thou madest him a little lower 
than the angels to crown him .with glory and worship, &c. Thus 
^e come at the Finis Bonorum wluch even a heathen discerned 
amidst the ruins of humanity. £i [^Iv olv ku) aXXo ri $6oov hrr) 
UptiiML avtf eo70i$, eSXoyov xa) t^v ed^ai^ov/av SfoVSorov sTvai, xa\ 
fUcAKTTa T&v wAfffifichmv Srep fiikrKrrov . . . ^odverai SJ . . . r&v fcio- 

6iVy Ti xaiiiMfcipioK (Aristotle's Ethicks, p. 32.) 

In short, it appears from both Revelation and Reason, that 
the end of our nature is infinitely more august than we are apt 
to suppose. The means, therefore, to restore this end, as lost 
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by the fall^ must^ according to wisdom^ be proportionate. Wje 
see, then, the wisdom of the Scriptural means proposed for th6 
restoration. According to Scripture, man cannot be restored 
to any thing less than divine ' happiness, divine righteousness, 
divine glory, and to the very image of God, in essence^ as HE 
IS, the Light that lighteneth every man that cometh into the 
world. And this true or antitypical light is GOD. Compare 
John 1. 9- and 1 John I. 5. 

If, then, the second person in the Trinity was that inmge of 
God, that light and life from whom the body of man was se- 
parated by corruption and deaths let me put a close question : 
By what means could man be restored to that which he had 
lost i Wisdom, I repeat, is discerned in distinguishing the best 
ends, and the means most adapted to those ends. Compare the 
beginning of Genesis with the end of the Apocalypse, for 
Paradise lost and Paradise restored. (See also Maclaurin's 
Essay on the ' Cross of Christ.) Instead then of showing our 
folly in disputing the wisdomf of God in the great dispensation 
hidden from the foundation of the world, we should join with 
the Psalmist in glorifying the gracious design, that one class of 
his creatures should be elevated above all other creatures^ by the 
example of divine perfection exhibited in its nature, in the 
situation and circumstances the most arduous conceivable. Is 
it unworthy of the Creator to exalt his creature to the highest 
possible perfection by the best possible means i It follows from 
the end of man being divine, that his righteousness is divine, and, 
consequently, that Sin is coming short of the glory of God; 
in which view there is no difference in any thpught, word, or 
deed, of fallen man. God hath concluded all men and all hu- 
man thoughts, &c., under SIN. For Man's righteousnesB 
extendeth not unto God. 

liUstly, If we consider this chapter as the outline of all pro- 
phecy, we shall find every following type and prophecy to be 
nothing more than a touch of the pencil, filling this one up by 
degrees, till it receives its last coloring when time is no 
ipore. iel yoip TrgooTov inrorwrSxrai, ijreiTu H avctypoifBiv. 

In examining the types we notice three particulars : First, the 
literal intention of them all, as that the earth should bring forth 
thorns and thistles ; Secondly, a succession, and, as it were, 
cycles of figurative intentions, accompanied sometimes with 
literal ones, as in the time of Noah, who was to comfort his 
father concerning the earth which God had cursed : Gen. v. 29. 
Accordingly, the serpent cast to the earth is represented by a 
series of heads, as though he were a hydra, which are the sue- 
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cessive kin^oind, which ; are hi$ i^s^tramenU ia ; opposing a 
succession of types representing the promised seed. The 
twelfth chapter of the Revelation mil be found to apply equally 
well to, any one of these cycles. Thirdly, We observe . this 
series of types arriving at both their literal and spiritual imports, 
m the first advent of our Lord. The ground which is curse^ 
Tiow appears to be man, who is of the earth, earthy ; and the 
wilderness is decyphered to be his corrupt state, and opposed 
to the garden of Eden. Nevertheless, the first advent is found 
to be only a Jirst fruit, as has been shown, and the restitution 
of all things graduates until the second advent, as it had gra- 
duated to the first. This also is exhibited in the twelfth of the 
Revelation as clearly as it had been in the seventh of Isaiah^ 
which latter it flings forwards as not having received its final 
complement, '^flie grand Drama is wound up in the last chap- 
ters of the Apocalypse. So true is the ma^im of Lord Bacon^ 
that the prophecies have springing and germinant accomplish- 
ments throughout many ages, though their height and fulness be 
reserved for some one age. (See Bishop Hurd's Lectures on 
the Prophecies.) 

We are told, however, by St. Paul, that the expectation of 
the Creator, whereby even the creature should be exalted to 
be partaker of the divine nature (as the ^vxi}, according to 
Aristotle, is wij [astoxos toD Xoyou), was common to every creature, 
and not peculiar to the Jews. Accordingly we find most mani- 
fest proof that a tradition of this promise was transmitted from 
those who lived before the flood to the son of Japhet. The 
Prometheus of ^schylus should be diligently compared with 
the beginning of Genesis. Hercules was the grand heathen type 
of the seed of the woman, because the promise of a deliverer 
recorded in Genesis was corrupted in after times and misapplied. 
(See Parkhurst's Heb. Lex. nt.) The Pollio of Virgil is another 
remarkable corruption of the same doctrine. (See Dr. Trapp's 
notes, and compare the second chapter of Haggai and Isaiah 
xi. 6. in the Hebrew.) Here, then, is a great field open for 
investigation, which I should rejoice to see well searched. 
"What has hitherto been done in tracing the tradition of the 
universal promise and consequent expectations among all nai-' 
tioiis, has hitherto been superficial and unsatisfactory. The pro- 
fane memorials of antiquity are most valuable, but they who do 
not use them as handmaids to divinity, do not know their chief 
use, but bring them into undeserved contempt with the mass of 
mankind. 
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I)qRiN€ fifteen je|ir$ which have islapsed m^ tb^ conif- 
meac^nicint of this.JournQU we have cpn^tfipUj ende^vpied to 
procure fqr those who particulfirly cultivate E^eni Utei:atiurqf 
.(a very numerous c1a9s of pur learned readers,) sui^b iiiforixistion 
Its might gratify their t^^te, and contribute to prpfuote the chief 
pbject of their studiea. Our pages hav^ been occasionally^ in- 
terspersed witli extracts frOQi Oriental authors ; we haye ^ivei? 
early notices of valuable or carious publications ; and indicated 
some iiQportant cpllectipns of Manuscripts. Thusj in No. Xi^I, 
we mentioned those brought tp England by the celebrated tni- 
veller, Bruce^ (chiefly Arabic, Coptic, and Abyssinian) amonnt- 
ing in number tP about one hundred; for one WQfk mnong 
which; it is confidently asserted, a thousand guineas have been 
peered and refused, We briefly described tne noble library^ of 
Sanscrit bootu (above seven hundred volumes) procnred at Wr 
roeuse cost in India by the late Chief Justice of that country; 
Sir Robert Chambers, «nd now in the ppssesi^ion of his widow— 
a collection of which the value may be comprehended; when it 
is known; (as we have learned from indispntable authority) tha^i 
the §reat Sanscrit scholar, Mr, Cplebropke, expended twenty 
thousand ponnds in forming a similar qoUection; during his ]re- 
^d.«iice ampuj^ the Brahmins pf 3en^al, We also noticed the fine 
^rabic«PersiBn,andTnrki?h Mss^ b^longin^ to the late ingenious 
jyjr. Rich, (the East India Company's Resident at Baghdad) 41 
cpllectipn which, since our account of it was written, has beep 
|)urchased fqr, the British Museum* And we nnders^ind that for 
the Bruce and Chambers Mas. aboye-mentioned, very tempting 
ofiers haye, within a short time, b^n.n^ide, especially by agf^n^ 
^pm the continent; but we must e;xpress our sanguine hopes 
ibat sueb inestimable literal? treasures may not be ej^portftd 
fri>m this cpMntry, bnt, like Mr- Rich's collection, ba rendered 
accessible to the atudipus in pur pwn metropolis. Yet spmc 
apprehensions on this subject are excited by the accounts rer 
ceiv^ of many extensive purchases having lately been made 
for different sovereigns of flurope, more particularly the £»<- 
peror Alf^xander, whose nctive and intelligent emissaries have 
paid considerable snma for ready-formed collections pf Saatern 
Mas« in Paris aiid other places* 

It win, undoubtedly, gratify many of our readers to be in- 
formed Uiat the proprietor of a very valuable collection is 
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DOW engaged in preparing 9 de^cnptive catalogue of i^ v^kkk 
will probably be laid before the public early next yeiur. The 
Mss. that form this collection have b^en selected from abov^ 
twelve hundred volumes, which, at different periods in the course 
of five and twenty years, belonged to the same gentleman ; wbq^ 
having exchanged^ or otherwise disposed of, various d|ipUcatf9 
and imperfect or badly^written copies^ reserved for his own us^ 
nearly four hundred of the most valuable worlds, chiefly Arabic^ 
Persian, and Turkish.— >Many of those volumes are specimeq^ 
of the most beautiful penmanship, and were purchased sit con- 
siderable expense : some being peculiarly valuable on account 
of their antiquity as well as of their subjects ; comprehiepding 
History, Geography, Philology, Medicine, Botany, Zoology^ 
Astronomy, Poetry, Romance, and, it may be said, akn^oat 9y^ry 
branch of literature ; the works of those authors most pdmire^ 
amongst the Asiatics, and of many whose compositions are but 
little known in Europe. Of some, indeed, it is supposed tb9i|t 
no second copies have hitherto be^n brought from the East.-i*- 
Besides the exquisite beauty of their penmanship, we must ob- 
serve, that several of these Mss. are most splendidly illuminated.; 
the title-pages, heads of chapters or sections, and margins of the 
pages, being richly embeUished with gold, and glowing witb 
the most vivid ultramarine and other colors.-r-Many exhibit 
painted representations of extraordinary or interestipg scenasj 
battles, feasts, hunting-parties, different ceramouies and subjefli3 
selected from various tales of love and war. Among U^9e or- 
namented Mss. are to be found some. of. the finest Pf^rfian 
works : the great Shahnameh or Historical Romance of the 
ancient kings, composed about eight centuries ago by F^rdc^u^i, 
who has been styled the Homer of Persia — the Divan or mis- 
cellaneous poems of Hafiz, who is often compared to the Greek 
Anacreon — the Kuii&t or complete body of Saadi's works both 
in prose and verse^aU the compositions of J6mi» NizioH, 
Attar, Anvari, Khacani, Khusrau, Saieb, Mani, Oorfi, Jelal 
ad'din Rumi, Hakim Senai, and various other celebrated poet^. 
Among the prose works are some very interesting in t)ie Arabic 
language— historical, geographical and grammatical or pbUo- 
logical, medical, musical, a volume of romantic tales, and otb^r 
rare Mss. In Persian is a considerable number of Tarikh$ Qr 
Chronicles; such as the ancient History of Asia composed ue^l^- 
ly nine hundred years ago by the learned Tabari or Tabri, wfaio 
has been entitled the Eastern Livy, — ^tbe Tarikh Julum A^rai, 
the Feh&n nema, the Tarikh Guzidah, the Habib asUeir, the IV- 
mour nameh, the Tarikh Bihakki, the Tarikh Ebn Khalc&u 
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(tranalated from the Arabic), the Kitab al Fatuah by Ebn 
Aasim al CuiS, the Nizam al Tuarikh, the Fuaher al Tuarikh, 
the Wakiaa Baberi, or very interesting commentaries written 
by Sultan Baber, the Tarikh Maagem, and other records of 
well-known importance. But besides these are some historical 
works of such rarity, that among thousands of Mss. which the 
proprietor has examined both in Europe and in the East, he has 
tiever been able to discover a duplicate : the same may be said 
respecting some geographical and lexicographical treatises, both 
Arabic and Persian. 

But we shall close this very inadequate notice by mentioning, 
that this collection is particularly rich in a class of Mss. but rarely 
seen either in Europe or in the East : we allude to various 
works in the Zend and Pahlavi^ two dialects of the ancient 
Persic language, of which the knowledge has long been con- 
fined to those Fire-worshippers of Persia and India^ who pro- 
fess themselves the disciples of Zeratusht or Zoroaster ; and to 
a few Europeans, among whom the ingenious Frenchman, 
Monsn Anquetil du Perron, may justly be celebrated as having 
most successfully studied the various dialects of this venerable 
language, as appears from his laborious work entitled the Zen- 
dovista, published in ihree quarto volumes, and comprising a 
translation into French of many compositions attributed to Zo** 
roaster, with curious dissertations and notes, besides a catalogue 
of the most rare Zend and Pahlavi Mss. Many of these are 
found in the collection which we announce — some finely writ- 
ten in the large flowing Zend character, others in the more square 
Pahlavi; and we bave reason to believe that there are likewise 
in this collection some vocabularies of the ancient dialects ex- 
plained in modern Persian, which have not been noticed by M. 
Anquetil du Perron. 

When it is observed that> besides the Zendvini, Pahlavi Mss. 
obtained in the East by that learned and enterprising French 
traveller, (and now deposited in the Bibliothdque du Roi at Paris) 
a few preserved at Oxford, and some in the British Museum, the 
number of ancient Persic works hitherto brought to Europe is 
very inconsiderable ; our readers conversant with Oriental lite- 
rature will duly appreciate the value which such a class must 
add to a collection already so rich in modern Persian, Arabic, 
and Turkish manuscripts. But we shall take another oppor- 
tunity of laying before our readers a more particular account 
of some among the rare and interesting works that constitute 
ibis vahtable collection. 
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No. III.— [Co»<»«ac<i /rom NcLVL^ 

i 

733 — 737, Eruditissime argumentatur Elmsleius de his literis^ 
quas scribarum afiirkaxla erroribus densis confuderat : adeo 
densis quidem^ ut vix etiam hac literarum luce in iis lux clara 
ac serena renideat. Nihil enim, quod eruditorum iDgeniuin 
hodie conjectaverit, adeo certum esse possit^ ut pro vera et 
axi/3S^Xcp scrip toris manu habeatur. Quod hie in editionibus 
Porsoni et Elmsleii propositum tibi legis, Wyttenbachii hariola- 
tionibus nititur, prudentissimi tamen procul dubio et acutissimi 
viri, Elmsleius certe vix videtur putare nebulas omnino adhuc 
esse dissipatas : ' Vide igitur, ait^ an potius %ttoio corruptum sit 
quam oux av.' Ut ut hoc fuerit, safis liquet avoofAOTOs, non 
IvmfiLOTos necesse esse scribaturi ut vera fiat oppositio. — Medese 
ratiocinationem de jurejurando componere licet cum Persarum 
institutis : *Ani/ yoig, monet Musarum ille amicus fontibus et 
choris, Herodotu«^ avayxalu^^ la^piis au/x/Sao'if^ la^vpai oux 
ftfXouo'i a'Vfifiivsiv, 

743. 'Efijyou 6io6s. Cf. i^apx opxov, Iph. T. 743. Vide 
Motas VV. i)D. ad Thuc. vii. 50. et Hutchinson, ad Xetioph. 
Cjffop. p. 303. 

744. *Oftyw flrlBov y^j: i. e. ^rpog. Sic Soph. Trach. 1187« 
Virg. Mu. vi. 351, ^ Maria asperajuro/ Cf* Spenser. F. Q. 
I. IS. 27. 5. 

746. Cf. Soph. Trach. 1188. et Plant. Ampbit. 1. 235, 6. 

747. Adros, Thucyd. vi. 34. Nof/^iiravrts av (T^els h ttovm tlvou. 
et Ift^arixfiorarov iv. 28. Oix t^^ avros, oAA' ixtlvov (rraaTiueiVM 
Misere jurisjurandi verba confundi videntur in Iph. T. 744. 
ubi legendum aut Awrw, Xeynv vp^, rfivh roTeri trols ^i\oi$y aut 
Jc£o'£fy..*Toi^ if/Lolg, Ceterum Blomfieldius amplissimis literis 
edidit verba ilia ipitravrt iruiiio in Choeph. 307. Qus tamen 
non possunt esse ea ad amussim verba quae' 6 rpiyipoov fivios 
foovel. Tamen vix tibi potes satisfacere in decretis istius- 
modi edendis. 

751. Elmsleius legit eff^iievtiv, modesteque et ut virum hones- 
turn ac liberalem decet fatetur Schaeferum in eandeuiconjecturam 
incidisse; ^Scripsi/ inquit, *j|x/xev8iy, ex emendatione meane 
dicam, an Schaeferi V Utrique quidem suus debetur honos : nee 
faonorem aut huic aut illi abesse licet, si seorsim et bona fide 
eandem viam calcaverint. Ceterum, si detur juveni ignoto suas 
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in altum cffcrrc laudes^ banc ipsam emehdationem in Porsoni 
editioiie notem decern ante annis ipsum scripsi^se memorare 
Kceat : et simul had addidisse : ' 'E/xjXfvwv olg fuveflero, Thucyd. 
iv. 19. ' O hi !pxos ?<rTc» ?8s- ^EiAiihto rp f u/xjxav/a, ▼. Sed 
iv. 118. ml(F»(rdm..tiis,^v ii/kfunhh rm$ cnrovfai^. E^dem sjntaxi 
correxit <roy«/xuwiv in auva/xuvwy in I ph. A. 62. Marklandus/ Vide 
quam miro modo magna ingenia in unum coalescere soleantl 

754. x«fga)y wogfuou. Sic %«/g«v W*, rhoen. 935 : a»«tfi 
;tarp«y, Aristoph. Flat. 1079. ' Vade, vale/ Hor. Epist.^ 

763—4. JVSy xaXXfvfxoft twv Ipov ex^P"^"' *^^'' Feyijtro/xfarSa* 
I)e se loquitur, ut liquet ex /toX^vre; I. 769. Mutat ergo 
numeros. Sic Heracl. 79. ''0^,^ eJ jsvoi, jxi, troS^ flkrifcajcw 
fleoJf : 634. IIap6(rif.sVf otot tri */ l/xofJ vupoij(rl». 

767. -4i/A^v &c. 'Tu quoque nostrarum quondam fiducia 
rerum. Qui mihi confugium, qui mihi portus eras,* Ovid. 
Trist. V. 

771* Sic Hec. 861. xp?<r4ai /x^ atari yvaJ/xijy rpoVoi^. 

783. KoV/toy ijEi^ftfi^ xf ^^* Structuram habes naturae reilim 
consentaneam. Sed, ut bene notum est, variatur : ut a[j^Ms 
iriTTkois xajjflc, Hec. 436. : t))v iowoi^uv (^vXXotg f/SaXXov, 577- : et 
sic in verbis IxXueo, ioopiofion, ikvX^(r(ra>f (DcvKevoo, (rvXaaOy &c. 

788. Ingeniosa sane sunt quse Elmsleius tractavit de con- 
structione norum verborunl : ovUg lo-riv 7(rTf;..^lngenio8e novi- 
tatem detexit ; ingeniose earn munivit. 

800. Tvis veo^uyov iVu/x^Y}; rsxvc&rei TraiS*.' Sc. ex : sen h xiXwoig, 
lit supplevit ipse £uripides in Hel. 1159. 

804. ^HvuyaloLV. Bene Lennepius, vir ille acutissimus, eoque 
majori dignus laude qui non ingeniosiora quam veriora scripserit, 
deducit ^(rvx^g ab iS/xai, sedeo. Propius quidem deduxisset ab 
j^o-ai. At, cum in banc rem inciderim, non abs re fuerit, opioor, 
lectores monuissequam turpi silentio abditaejaceantiliius ms^ni 
viri Observationes ad Stirpes Graecae Linguae. Plerumque 
omnino neglectui sunt! nusquam satis ab Hs etiam, qui ad 
veram Graecorum vocabulorum notitiam pervenire volunt, 
evoTvuntur. Ad quam causam banc inertiaiti referemus i Ad 
auctoris inscitiam, petulantiamj, incertamque conjecturarum 
rationem i Doctus quidem ille, si quis sit in or be lerraruDi 
doctus : et, quanquam, ut magnos viros decet, sprevit bumum 
fugiente penna; quanquam a vulgaribus pravisque erroribus 
pedem deilexit, et sua fretua mente suisque bonis ingenii 
dotibus nova tentavit, non idcirco csecus caecos in fossam induxit, 
sed stabili pede firmoque eradu fulcivit. Perpende modo 
rationes, quious fere Lexica Graecas voces derivent : quam ab« 
surde, qoam incongrue, quam insulse omnia spolient, confun- 
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dMif ^hnidtetl Nflperi editor Lcjcki fnulMf ixftH^Ulu pro« 
movit : sed quanta vi daoinanda est ista ratio, qua tot t^i 
adHebneatD orighiem deduitil^ Mutta quideoi oriedtafiato- 
Cftbuk^ et en Arai^ Kty4iU¥Uf id tersione LXX. l^ntibdd 
obviain eunt: et ab Hefamift procid dubio pet^ndn: sisdf nttlto 
modo id hac via insist^iiduiii est; ubi facillime e Graeco fcmte 
derivari possutit* Nomida anittialium et pladtarudi adet> itH^erta 
aant origiBey ut ab hac parte in ejilerit Unguis latisMnie eirsigeris. 
Scd quid tandem diceutftf de istiusttiodi deri^fttioilibtli^, qaibtid 
partial ex orientally partim ^ Gneca lingua vocabul^ petudtur i 
neidpe, qnibus' itgitt^g ab at ptit. et Persica tdce dedoeitid' i 
Audi magni verba Vakkenaerii: < Lidgdai Gr&cae fadide^ 
i»tiv« nullftm babent affiditdtem eudi IWigui^ oriedtafibdv* 
Formso qmdem nomidum produetae, quod ad sonum, iispe tCftt* 
vediunt Cum Hebrsfeis : sed fortuita est istft eonvediedtia t dam 
lenociniam Hebraicce originisy quod priftia iacies ostentabat^ 
Hliid omne dilafaitur, quam primum ista vocabula ref(^runtur ad 
Buam originem Grttcam.' Ceterum, ut ad Lennepium redetftit^ 
bene fecit Loddinensis Scapuke Les^fci editor, qui, qu^ 6t 
etjmologia Linguae 6f ^c^ scripsit H&rmarus, qtctrit, et id 
eorum looum Leud^pii Observatiodeft, a Scheidio editad, 
Vakkenaerii, Hemsterhusii, et Scheidii etiam codsilib dilatav, 
anbstituerit. Scd nimis itb id^edtd di^pftlamut. 

810. Xo) a if%YYlm^ii kiym TaS fktti, ftlf Jtcutyy^oLiy tig ipi, 
neot&§. *Iis h/A (ti^n)^ Quod ita ^>jSog positum vix n^txtk 
lingua tulerit. Sed nod l-aro eadi atrueturaod exhibtrerudt 
Ontci scriptores. Thucyd. 4. 76 1 *Aiti ttfwf ifa^^r...|9otiXofM- 
vm lutairnffm tit nia-ik^v, kai h huAfixpattdtf, A&ieip oi 'Ahiicitdif, 
tjMm. 5. 29 : itiM • « • 8i|^}e^tfr«U|ttJi^9 flSuvep a«t} tArtt Xen. 
Cyrop« Hdtcb* p. 340. Mg V ii^i itix» ittntrmripnu ^ eyeo vliv. 

817. Thucyd. 6. 92 : "f/adiyi i^i^ 6fM$ i$ tukxtirodplxf iticruf 

8d5^6« Cottfet Alcest. 985) 086. Qtfeto ftd modum 
Enripides in fnlgaieBto : x^ff«i U \mi ttipt^yeg rifli jfirrijf xtA 

i^h, Ziiv\ mMtfkl^m. Qufbuscum cf. Horatti secnndam 
Oiden secundi Uarmidtttn Libri. 

842. Volgatadi defendic Eldiskius, docefque U^v trotitft^ 
Wxap esae Athenas. In quod etiani incidit doctus quidam vir 
la ClAsBM DinriOf IL ^ p^ 

846. Vix potes verba jxit' eixhw expedim, d t^m sequari^ 
ioterpuncttonetti quam decfil PoriiOrtUi. Muttei «ane ttiuiti : sed 
bene, ut opinor, far fi>J<to9 cum prsecedentibus codjilttxtt EldM- 
leioi) tt beoe es ted^My dMlit hicedi: * Dedt e Brunckiana 



JL6Q , Ndtutaifi ;/: 

852—6. Hqs versus oulla manua in iDtegrani liicein resti'^ 
tuisse videtiir. ^ec est quid tniremur. Renx.desperatam esse 
paonet Porsonus^ ille Musaruni Grtecarum augur et certus 
antistes. Ergo omnes omnia tentaverunf, nee aliquid firmuni 
ac stabile excogitarunt. £ mala scriptura^ ait Elmsleius, me* 
liusculam efficies legendo : Uodev igua-o^ ^ ^pufos ^ X^V^^ riuwig 
trs6$v, xapiletv re ^^\psft| invav vpofriyowro^ roXfuav. Tixifoig Reiskius 
e suo depromserat. , Sed hsec Elmsleiana sententia tantum 
difficultatis> quantum communis lectio, secuiu ferre videtur. 
Vix earn possis expedire. Accedat, quod interpunctio sententiam 
gravet, et verba rUvois <ri6ev ab ultimis horum versuum vocibus 
male distrahat* Pro ^ fpevos i^, quae Porsonus baud dubie 
cornipta censet, scriptor quidam in Classico Diario IV. 564. 
eximie tentavit cl^povt tr^, Haec tamen inter ambigua Grteca- 
irum literarum numerentur necesse : base lectio vulgo probatur, 
donee ah altera proculcatur : et procul dubio, ubi tanta aeges 
est ingeniosarum conjecturarum^ ubi adeo patet campus, in quo 
spatientur et licentius efFerantur doctorum virorum aagacitas et 
mdttstna, vix licet fore sperare ut quid pro vero ab. omnibus 
excipiatun 

860. <>oivlav : quae erit sanguinolenta* Sic vs. 1949* Phflsn. 
604. /Thomsonus iii.. 1013 : ^And dyes the purple seas with 

J* [ore.' Scholiastes ad Orest. I478« explicat fuXdv pel* jObeXoy* 
ijo-o/u^evov* At de his jaoi .monuimus adj. £97. hiiyus Fabute* 

862* KiXevaieis antiquam hie retinet notionem : nempe a xixa 
ducendum est, ex quo fluxerunt f celsus/ ' procella,' 2lc. Vide 
l^otas ad Thucyd. i. 42. et cf. aya»xfii Odyas.P. 569.. 

866. ^Egefv. 'PaSicios siipplet in Androm. 745. 'Feram et 
perferam' habet Plant; Amph. ii« 2. 14.r 

870. Ju(r/xeva/va). Vide Hesju:h. et Suidam, ubi et Kusterum. 
. 882» ^Hk a iMTuvsn pendet^ non a XP^^* Quare nou opus est 
cur ijy legamus. Xen. Cyrop. 338. p. Ed. Hutcbins. Tovrov^ 
yip hfoint^B iMtXitrra u&evM, coy mhos epera h'hiou fJiMielv*. 
. 891. Singularis lapsus est l^fA0£er% quod Imbent aliqui 
MSS. Sed eximie causam monstrat Elmsleius. Nee mirum 
.si similes verborum terminationes oculos ad obliquum retorse- 
runty quum eadem res in causa tam saepe fuerit ut versuum'et 
sententiarum lacunae fierent. Sed baec (ranscribentibus bodies 
que saepissime eveniunt. 

892. "ilfiflt et /xsT(i^ longo intervallo separantur. Buf riicifm 
a^L Icrnrojpiijy vs. 1 140. 

899. Quid esse potest magis insulsum^orrectioiie Musgravii^ 
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loLi pro xall Vix queo confusas mentis rationes explicare 
qjuibiis illud verbum in Euripidem infercire voluerit. Sed ista 
Gorrigendi cacoethes etiam doctissimos in ludos et ludibria facile 
seducit. Bene vulgatani defendit Elmsleius. 

901. Vix persuadent Eioisleii dogmata de Tepeivv\v, quod 
Porsonus intactum reliquit^ et ne iu suspicionem quidem in- 
duxit. * ^on djcitur ripems, Tspeivos, afut repeivos, sed 6 tsjjjv, ^ 
Tsptiva* Ax, si vir doctus dixisset ^Generaliter dicitur/ non.e 
scopo aberrasset. Quid I quod omnes formse, quani amplecti* 
tur Graeca lingua, tarn variarum formarum cupida, in unam 
eandemque formam hactenus in fatis est^ aut, ut Homerus facete 
loquitur^ $sqov h yovveuriv, ut redigantur et coarctentur i ToUite 
bsrbariim decretum. Inspice cumulatas verborum (proprie 
verba intellige) fbrmas. Non solum fiioo, sed fiia-xco : quin in- 
veniuntur /Six/veo^ et /S^/ui, et /3//3)]jXf. Non solum a-Taoo, et larvifit : 
^ed (TTsa), unde ariccg : et cTToa, obscaena vox Aristophanica. 
Non solum Seoo, et ridijftf : sed ioco, quod, ni fallor, optime ex- 
plicat trium quatuor verborum originem, quae hactenus viros 
doctos latuit. Boorj jam bene notum est a &m derivari : pono> 
impono, sc. mulctam. Et Homerus dixit ioo^v Ivifl^o-ojxev. Sed 
quid de Joojxo^, acervus^ faciemus ? Similiter a flw aut ioco, cujus 
praeteritiim passivum Teflcojxa*. ' Acervus rerum simul positarum 
seu congestarum/ verba sunt Scapuhe ad fl^jxcov, quam vocem 
Moeris jamdiu docuit esse Hellenicam formam too fiw/w^. 
Oi^fMov a TgJijjxai, pret. pass, fllo), ut Scoftoj a dm. Ergo Theo- 
phrastus dixit : *Eoiv (tItos ispurisis eU flcojxouj trvvrei^. — Quid 
de flciiftiyf, funis? ' Nescio/ ait Blomfield. ad JEsch. Agam. 
286. * an flcojxoj et flflSjxiyf eandem habeant originem/ Vere vide- 
tur suspicatus esse : nam flcipyf et 6(0fs,og eadem stirpe onri 
videntur : OcofMS est acervus, generaliter: fl»ft*yf autem acervus 
glomernm simul positorumet in funem obvolutorum. Unam ad- 
buc conjecturam addere liceat. Quam ad stirpem investigabimus 
fl»4f, adulator: fl«w€ua>, adulor ? Lennepius a 6000 : sed se nescire 
quare, fatetur. Similiter reduxit Scheidius : sed videtur tenebris 
tenebrosa tenebrasse, dum causam explicat : ' Haud dubie 6co^ a 
tooTtoo, quod a iooa ; quod, si componamus cum 6uw, impetum 
quendam et concitationem videtur notasse : eximie autOT alacri- 
tatem et fervorem, quo alicui, ad nutum ipsius, obsequaris. Quam 
melius tacuisset, quam talia profudisse ! Alteram ergo tente- 
mus viam : el« est, pono, simul pono, (ut Scapula jam supra 
dixit), compono : Ooco idem sonat : ergo dcoif est is, qui vultu est 
composito et ad adulandum ficto. ' Corapositus m obsequium, 
et' falsi ac festinantes vultuque composito,' verba sunt laciti. 
Ut ergo redeam, cum tanta seges sit Graecarum formarum, non 
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tem^raria manu violandae budI pwoe etiam inusitats formv. 

906. UotpBiMFohAfTi vertit Stephanus : alias sibi nuptias mer- 
^anti seu cooiparanti praeter iam ante cootractas. Sed hoc potias 
TFoigeiivooXovim sonuisset. V erte ergo : qui versatur nuptiis, &c. 
Ceterum pessime tentasse videtur Musgravius irAritog pro «^»« 
. giO. Owe a^povriareos : sic et Soph. Trach. 366. 

918. Optima Reiakius aun}. De %XcopoI; consule Eustath. 
ap, Brunck. ad Soph. Trach. 849. 

924. rwfti is driXvs oi<ret, Trach. 1064. 

928. El$ l/xou; Kiyovsi fortasse, to words with me, Sie 
^Txrw <rep Andr. 62 : sed talia uulli fines circumscribunt. 

934. *A7foilgoiiev» UqIol supplet Electr. 774. 

937. *Atf pro Af, quod Porsonus e conjectura dedit, d^fendit 
Hermaonus ad Vigerum^ ut et Elmsleius : qui, * Tantum abest/ 
ait, ^ ut soloecuni sit oint ay el vei(raiiJi,i, ut, particuU ^ omissa, 
non ovK olSa 61 'KWM\i*iy sed oux olSa ei xtltrm dici debeat.' 
Acutissime dicitur : et sane mireris quonam more base loquendi 
formula magnum Porsonum latuerit. 

940. £<t>\ ilium : quod babes ap. 1. 1293> Phoen. l671. &c. 
sed quosdam latuit Grammaticos^ qui id solum pro forma 
plurali et duali acceperunt. 

948. £SSdM/xoy}}<rei S' ou^ ^9 otXKot [iuqla : cf. Blomf. ad 
Theb. 100. 

950. Cf. Senecam Med. 570, &c. 

951. j^tiwa-i : pro SScoxf. Sic 1. 1319, et Hec. 1124. ' Miitit' 
Virg. Ma. ix. 361, ^dat' 362. Quin et pro Iwru videtur 
usurpari ap.. Iliad, i. 26l. 

954. Sic tr&iMLTa ^yovre; • . • od iMfUjrri Xenoph. Cyrop. 
Hutch. Ed. p. 107 : et Milton, xi. 340, * no despicable gift/ 

962. Kilvnig 6 iuliioov. Sic ou^ iiiAwv roie Hec. 272. Twf 
w>ie$iym.6 xqaro$ lori Thucyd. ii. 87. 'Cujus vulturis hpc erit 
cadaver/ Martialis. — Sed xsim, in K$iva wv au^ei isog, non facillit 
mum est. Puto idem esse ac ri xtlnig. Sic xfTv , ut videtur^ pro 
tA KshcMf in Hippol. 884. ' Vtramque ducet ruinam/ Hpr* Od« 
pro, utriusque. ' E manibus i7/w/ Pers. i. 38. 

963 — 4. Sententia non ad amussim ponderatur. ^uyi^ nopi 
satis accurate respondet rep ^o)^s > pro qua voce potius scribere 
debuisset Euripides /xovi^v aut aliqpid tale. Sed fatendum est 
talia ubique oculis obvenire. Et ^uxni ^9t pro vita ami^sa, 
i. e. morte. Et hoc commune. Sic rmv a-oofiirmf Thucyd* iii« 
58. fyi>as Iph. Taur. 1 50. qupd quidem vertit ipse Marklao^. 
ob vitam amiss am. Sic Xen, Cyr. p. 187. 1. 4. ed. HutchiQS. 
Virgilius iEn. v. 483. ' Hanc tibi, Eryx, meliorem aniffiam 
pro morte Daretis Persolvo/ ubi sane loeutionis ratio est dig|i9 
quam mireris : ejusmodi enim est aut esse debet, si proprietatem 
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liogiue respexeris, * banc aoiDiam pro tiuiaA Daretis.' Umim 
aliud memorabo^ nee illud memoratu indignum : ' Qui vitA 
bene credat emi, quo teodis, boaorein/ Virg. iEn. ix. ^06. ubi 
^ vita' est planissime^ vita aaiissa, perdita^ persoluta. 

969- EU X^V** • • S^'^A^trfiftu In vs. 978. fv x^P^"^*' ^^ parli- 
ciilas qtiaadoque junguat;ut is rots votxii if/i»fiivTBs Tbuc^d. i. 18. 

977. To¥ AUa xwry^w* Sic Orest. 139^. H^itriv vilafhitrtv 
*Ai6a. Ceterum non male videtur Lennepius dediicere vocem 
*AthiS ab ais, aSos, quod componit cum eciig, quse vox copulata 
ciun feminioa voce adjectiva signiiicat^ vapor> tenebrae. Nee 
tamen diffiteor non male derivari ex « et fSco seu eliw, ex impeoe- 
trabili ealigine quae tegit et obfuscat Orcum^ et impedit qua 
minus oculis ceraant ii qui claustris inferorum inclusi vitam 
agunt tenebfosam. Ni fallor^ aliquae voces tali certe more 
sunt derivanda?. Quid ergo dixeris de aWico ? quo more deri* 
v&ris? Certum est vocem atTrig^ quam Theocritus posteris 
tradidit, et quam optime £rne6tius explicate ^ qui suum 
amatorem utnnque comitatur^ et a latere ejus non discedit/ de- 
duci ab a, valde> et slfti ; unde, iter, ito, &c. Quid ergo i 
Boone satis patet ahioo ex eodem fonte profluere ; sc. undique 
60 ut mendicusy ut petam et solicitem precibus. Mira sunt ad 
banc rem Homeri verba : Bri S' 7ft fv alT^o-cov Mi^M farai 
ixcLTTOV, nivroiTs xfiq dpiyoov, (i$ el wrvoyos sraAai f7i}. Nee 
silentio praeteream ixenj^ et Txnj^ quae ab ixaveo, venio, eo^ pro* 
fluunt, 

]004 — 7. Nota quoties vox ayyi)Osm repetatur. TiV oi 
iuvtfia roia-tv i^igyyeAfivevoi;. ^ c(t fs»aK' aviis' Maov riy' ayyiKkm 
Tup^ijv Ofix olSflt* So^n; 8* ar^Aijy awayyeXou. ''HyyetXag oV ijyYeiKaig* 
Audi Homerum in Od. T. 204 — SOB : Tlis S* if aKowwms 
pit Soxf vat, TijxcTO Se Xp«r '^S Se X^eov xatemixeT hv axf^wiXotviit 
opea'a'tff''Hv r* Eipog xarcnj^sv, iirijv Zi^upog xaToti)(euoi» Tv^xopAwis 
y apct T?? voraiMi irXfiiowrt pi^mg. ^Hg t^j TijxsTO xa)^ wapffia 
iwcpvxfowriif. Vide Popium, seu potius Broomium, super h»c 
verba annotantem. 

1007. Cf. Markland. ad Iph. A. 649- ^ 

1009. -W recte defendit P. E. "Ayti nempe subintellige* 
Sic 11. i. 60S. OUT* jxg Ta«T))5 Xpioo T«f*?f, Juv. Sat. i, 89- ' alea 
quando Hos animos/ sc. invasit, egit. In nostro loco hri 
Soxpueiy intelligit P. E. sed eodem redit. 

1015. Oratio est haec pulcherrima et ardentissima, qu& 
alteram majori laude dignam frustra tentaveris quaerere. Tamen 
comparentur orationes iliae apud MiUonum Molochi ii. 51— * 
105, Satanae iv» 32 — 113, Adami x. 720—844. Euripides his 
orationibus avoroiLots est celeberrimus : de quo loquendi genere 
videatur Popius ad Od. II. 434—447. 
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" 1016. 'r<^eXo)y T^v sinapUy tow JtaJ' tj*epay Thucyd. 3. 82: 
r^j^^xaf ^. avayxatou rpo^iis 1.2. 

1022. ITplv XixTpa K») ywaiiiu xa) yoi[A7i\lous Evvois. Tautolo- 
giam incusat Reiskitis^ et yvvotinag corrigit. Legendo tamen 
yuvoTiKug neque augetur neque minuitur tautologiay ut bene 
iibtat P*. £. Et legendo yvvaixxs metruni perit. Sed confer 
illud HomericanuiB, Od. ^. 494, fj^eryapov ku) 8£/xa xal uvXriv. 

1023. Nimis subtiliter emendat P. E. uvaaxsislv. Redi ad 
nostram notam ad I. 901* Quod gcrp^efiov formatur ab ejp^ov, 
inde non sequetur c^eito non posse esse tempus praesens. 
Quid quod nova omnino vox orta est ex g<r%oy. Non novum 
est hoc et incognitum^ sed centies et millies auditum. Sic 
(TTijxflo est vox temppris prsesentis, formata ab 6(rTi}7ca : et 
futurum habet cttijJw. Ceterum cf. Ipb. A. 732 : Tig 8* avatr- 
;^ij(rgi fXiya ; Phoen. 354 t eyd 8* ovts <ro« vvpis aVTJ\|/a f »j 
yojxijxov ly yiiioig. Sed hsec P. E. jam notaverat. 

1035. 'Ett' ihX' elhs rpeVecrS' Aristoph. Plut. 317. 

1037. "fig (T* ISoDcr* h oiuinatri navutrTOTif^v vpoVo\|/iy, Orest. 
1018. Cf. Heracl. 573. 

1038 — 9. Cerne diversos modos; ol^eron — slSoy. Sic oB«, 
ut *novi' apud Latinos: Thucyd. vi. ocrm rot jxsy 'iiflijyaiW oI8«, 
ToL ^ ufusTBga. 8cc. Fortasse tamen de re quae diu ob oculos 
versabatur dicit. Sed, si res sic se habet, oT;)fgTa* pro »X6Tft 
ponitur. 

1041 . Tl 'KaLfTyp ; Non facilis nee tamen rara loquendi forma. 
T/ 8^ vitFOfiBa, ita explicat Scholiastes, elg oIktov lym&roxjtra rav 
w«/8wy ; Potter vertit : Why this tenderness ? Ad Hippoljtum 
Monkius dixerat: '-Tl vitrxeig; plerumque interpretantur, 
Quid iacis ? Mihi potius videtur congruere cum nostratium 
locutione. What ails youf Feliciter videtur verti : et vis sua 
TOO vacrxsiv satis servatur Sed perit in vulgata interpretatione. 

1045 — 1052. Haec verba varie pro variis doctorum ingeniis 
accepta sunt. Et sane obscuriora sunt. Certatur praecipue de 
irpoi<rieu et de ha^iepm. Videtur Medea quasi voluisse seipsam 
decipere : ergo vafra quadam obscuritate loquitur et nos decipit. 
His accedat quod repentance iaipetu sua identidem mutat con- 
silia. Jam bis dixerat^ ^ouphto /SoyXsu/taTa, consilia jugulandi 
. liberos. Sed rursus mutat mentem iudibrii timor intolerabilis : 
BouXoftai yiXun" o<pXeiv, \Exigovg ixeifKra roug efiovg at^rifjiiovg; 
Hactenus per siccuih leniter incedimus. Inde pergit : roAfti)- 
T«oy Ta8* : quod non per se satis facile est intellectu, sed forte 
explicatur per sequens aWi : certe ita necesse est explicemus ut 
non isti particulie obstemus : si servem liberos, opus est ut baec 
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patiar. Aul : opus est ut consilium perpetrare audeam. Setmim, 
quern prius dedi, praebent ilia Chori verba in Hecuba : Al oH to 
^oSXov »V xa^ov 9r6$ux' aiiy ToXfiu 6^ a ftij xP^f "^V /^'? vixcoftevov : 'pa- 
titur et sustinet^' Scapula. Alter sensus perpetrandi saepissim.e 
cernitur : sed non ita bene congruit cum tco olKKol. Jam non liqui- 
dum est quid velit xa) et TrpoeaSui et ^pev), in sequentlbus. £t; si 
quid videam^ nee P. E. nee alii interpretes haec satis perspicuja 
faciunt. Sed nee nos ita audaces sumus ut obscuritatem pene- 
trare conemur. Nee satis inter- interpretes constat quid velint 
et sequentia : "Ora) Se /tij 6ljxi; irageivai to1$ ljctoT<ri flu/xfle<r*v, Avtco 
(jLe\fi<ret, P. E. sensum quern dederat Scholiastes exhibet^ et 
Reiskii interpretationemMonge diversam :'quas cum noncongruat 
vulgatis verbis, vulgata verba corrigenda censet Reiskius. Quo- 
modo in his tenebris rectum possumus iter tenere ? Plane limo 
circumvolvimur, nee ulla ratio est qua nosmet liberemus. Se- 
quuntur verba, quae mebercule nos vinctos arctiori catena vinci- 
unt, et caecos densiori caecitate obruunt:;^6ipa S* ov hoifiepm. Audi 
modo contrarias interpretum versiones : Porti, ' Manum vero 
meam ciEDE non corrumpam neque polluam :' Heathii, ' Manum 
meam non corrumpam, misericord i a scilicet/ Et Reiskius, 
vulgatorum verborum obscuritate impenetrabili satis percept^ 
et honeste exposita, ^iterum conjecturis indulget.' Heu! 
" Qua? saga, quis nos solvere Thessalis Magus veuenia ? quis 
potent DeusF Vix illigatos nos triformi Pegasus expediet 
Chimasra !" 
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ANCIENT INSCRIPTION DISCOVERED 

AT CYRENE. 



We have lately received from Holland the *' Lettre a M. 
Raoul RochettCf Membre de rinstitut de France, 8fc, <f Paris, 
sur une Inscription en caracteres Pheniciens et Grecs recemment 
decouverte a Cyrene ; par H, A. Hamaker, Membre deVInstitut 
desPaysBas," S^c. printed a few months ago at Leyden. In this 
letter the learned professor offers many ingenious remarks on 
an extraordinary inscription of which some lines are in Phoeni- 
cian, and others in Greek characters, which seem to have 
already engaged the attention of M. G6senius, M. Bockh, 
M. Kopp, M. Bellermann, and other able antiquariet- A 
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Ikbographic copy of the inscriptkni repre8e»l8> besides the 
cbaracters, a winged chariot drawn by two serpents : — in the 
chariot are two blazing torches. Leaving to M. Raoul Rochette 
the task of explaining this symbolical device^ (which may refer 
to the sect of Ophites,) M. Hamaker restricts himself to 
observations merely philological and paleographic, respecting 
the plausible sense of the Phoenician words. Although but 
litfte is known of ancient Gyrene, yet we might natnrally ex-*" 
pect to find a combination of Greek with Phoenician in a 
yrolony originally of TherOy an island peopled equally by Greeks 
and Phoenicians. It appears from Herodotus and Callima- 
chuS| that the ancient name of Th6ra was Kallisia (KaXXKrni to 
iripotds, TO S' viTTepov otivofi,a Oijpi]). But it cannot be imagined 
that the Phoenicians gave a Greek name to this island. Kallisia, 
then, may reasonably be supposed a corruption of some Phoe- 
nician name ; and M. Hamaker thinks it probable that the origi- 
nal colonists denominated the island KanUza,iTtSp, from kanatz, 
Y^y a verb signifying to hunt, either because the place aboiuided 
with game, or on some other account, and that the Greek word 
Thera is merely a translation of the Phoenician name. Recom- 
mending to critics in philology and etymology M. Hamaker's 
learned remarks on this extraordinary inscription, we shall 
here content ourselves with quoting, as a proof of the extreme 
uncertainty to which such remnants of antiquity are liable, die 
different interpretations of two Phoenician lines, according to 
our author and M. Kopp. In Hebrew characters this inscrip- 
tion is thus read by M. Hamaker : 

-^n K!?Dn byi2 vnx^b i^i^iVi rhn \rarb 

and thus translated, ^^ A notre Maitresse Tholath, et a notre 
Maitre, notre Seigneur, le Seigneur de la clemence Tholad, k 
cause de la vendange^ Hassobed le fils de Abiam (a d6di6 ce 
monument) Solon son voeu.^'^ But according to M. Kopp, the 
words ate 

T) tn» ton ^1 ynikb y?w p/^i ^^ r\i T3 

and he would translate them as follows : — '' Une famille s'est 
afflig6e, k cause d'un donn6 (c'est-d-dire, d'un mort) tandis 
qu'elle etoit occup6e a faire notre pierre (ou, en deposant [le 
mort] dans notre pierre). Baal Hamman (c. a. d. le Soleil) vous 
a assuj^tis en tranchant des terns. (Jne loi sonmis Haszad le 
fils d'Abamel." 
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• 

Part I. 

In the Preface to the Translation, the following account is 
given of the discovery of the vrork before us, and of the eviden- 
ces of its authenticity. 

It is well known, and has been recorded by all the biographers 
of Milton, that about the year 1655 or 1656, (coincident with 
his retiring from public business, as appears from some docu- 
ments cited by Dr. Sumner in his preface,) Milton engaged in 
the composition of three great works, one of which was a Sys- 
tem of Divinity, compiled from the Holy Scriptures. In 1823, 
Mr. Lemon, who was employed in an examination of the re* 
cords in the Old State Paper Office, Whitehall, discovered a 
Latin MS. bearing title, ^' Joannis Miltoni Angli de Doctrina 
Christiana, ex sacris duntaxat libris petita, Disquisitionum Libri 
duo posthumi." It was found among a collection of papers 
relative to the Popish plots of 1677, 8cc. itself enclosed in an 
envelope, with the direction, *'To Mr. Skinner, Merchant.*' 
Cyfiac Skinner, Merchant, the friend and pupil of Milton, is 
known from other authorities to have been in possession of this 
work, which was committed to him, uncertain for what purpose, 
by the author himself. From a paper discovered in the same 
office, and subsequently quoted by Dr. Sumner, it would 
appear that the MS. had passed from the hands of Cyriac into 
those of another Skinner, a brother or relation of the former, 
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and that it had been seized with other papers in the possession 
of the said Skinner, on suspicion of treasonable matter being 
contained among them. Ihe MS. is written in two different 
hands^ the former of which is supposed to be that of one of the 
author's daughters, the latter that of his nephew Edward Philipps. 
Fac-similes of both are given, as also of one in the MS. of Mil- 
ton's poems preserved at Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
which agrees remarkably with the first of the two hand-writings. 
Were there no other testimony to its authenticity, however, the 
agreement of the opinions with those of Milton, the tone add 
disposition of mind which it exhibits, the striking coincidences 
both of thought and phraseology with his other works, English 
as well as Latin, poetical as well as prose, the peculiar style of 
arguing, in short, the Miltonic character which every one con- 
versant with his works will recognise, and which could not by 
any possibility have been counterfeited, are sufficient to identify 
it with the lost treatise of Milton. Our limits are too brief for 
an extended review of so large a work ; we must content our- 
selves with a short character of the book, an analysis, and one 
or two extracts. 

Many readers, who have probably made up their minds to 
expect displays of poetry and eloquence iu a work from such 
a writer, on such a subject, will be surprised and disappointed 
on finding nothing but pure argument delivered in the plainest 
language, and intermixed with large citations from Scripture. 
This, however, resulted inevitably from the nature of the under- 
taking. Milton had no notion of mingling together the styles 
appropriate to different species of composition ; his judgment 
in this respect was strict and discriminating ; where he meant 
history, he would not write poetry ; where he meant exhortation, 
he would not write discussion. The present treatise consists of 
a series of propositions, embracing the whole of Christian theo* 
logy, according to Milton's views of it, and illustrated severally 
by Scripture texts (which forma considerable part of the volume). 
Where an ampler explanation of his meaning is requisite, or 
where the doctrine advanced has been matter of dispute, he 
enters more largely on the subject ; and the discussions, to which 
this gives rise, constitute the peculiar interest of the volume. 
'Scripture, however, is his final resort, and the basis of all his 
arguments. It is evident that he laid great stress on this point, 
both from the title of bis work, (" ex sacris duntaxat libris 
petita,'' — words, which, on this account, we think, ought to liavc 
been retained in the title page) and from its uniform tenor. Even 
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those who are fatniliar vfiih his other works, will scarcely be 
prepared for the extraordinary proofs, which are here exhibited of 
Milton's knowledge of the Bible. On ever}' subject he has a 
host of authorities ready, such as the most extensive memory 
could never have enabled him to collect, without the aid of a 
deep intimacy with every part of the sacred volume, and an at- 
tentive study of their contents. In this point he was probably 
never surpassed. In argument, he is close, cautious, strongly 
opposed to vagueness and to scholastic intricacies, and keeping 
carefully in view the matter of dispute. His inferences are; 
perhaps, frequently too narrow, and grounded on an over literal 
acceptation of the text. This, however, is the result of his rigid 
fidelity to the principle which he had set up to himself, of un- 
qualified submission to the authority of Scripture; not of a want 
of enlarged views, in which respect he rose far above the level 
of his own age, including the majority of his coadjutors as well 
as of his opponents. Altogether, the work bears deeply ifff- 
pressed on it the mark of an upright and religious mind — a mind 
deeply sensible of its duty, and indefatigable in the performance 
of it ; habituated to laborious reflection, on all subjects ; unos- 
tentatiously courageous in the investigation of truth, and superior 
to interest or fear. The pride of human reason is undoubtedly 
discernible, although tempered by religious submission ; but of 
his other besetting sin, that bitterness which mingled itself with 
his earlier political and theological controversies, scarcely a trace 
IS visible. There is no recurrence to petty disputes, no peevish 
invective, no show of self-devoted zeal in the defence of a 
favorite, but unpopular dogma : a majestic calmness breathes 
over the whole. His enmities were the result of the occasion, 
and with the occasion they expired. Such will always be the 
case, where a love of truth, and not interest or private pique, 
is the actuating motive. 

Of the doctrines here laid down, it may be suiBcient here to 
state, that in all important points, with one exception, they coin- 
cide with the belief of the Christian church in general. We say, 
on all important points, because his peculiar opinions on the sub- 
ject of the Sabbath, divorce, polygamy, &c. cannot be considered 
as at all affecting the substance of Christianity. Of the excep- 
tion above alluded to, (which, our readers are probably aware, re- 
lates to the doctrine of the Trinity,) we shall have to'speak 
hereafter. On the five controverted points relative to election. 
Sec. he is decidedly Armenian ; and with regard to Church dis- 
cipline, Independent. One topic on which he especially dwells 
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wtbfeM iii>lii8 oihet works, a topic 6f peatliar importance in big 
time, is tbe independency of the Church on the civil power, 
i^d tbe consequent impropriety of enforcing the commands cf 
tbe Church by legal penalties. 

Milton's style is plain, concise, and perspicuous, to a degree 
which renders it a model for purely argumentative writing. Here 
atid there a play on words, and still more rarely a poetical ex- 
pression, speak of human weakness. Thus, in disclaiming the 
authority of mere human reason, <' Rationis igitur nullum ratio- 
ned babeamus/' In replying to an argument adduced by the 
iMsertors of infant baptism : '^ Quern non pudeat interpretiim non 
tnfantittiSn ?" Of an illustration adduced by theologians, ^ Ut 
qui equum claudkantem quo vult incitat, in causa quidem est 
utequus gradum acceleret, non autem ut daudicet ; sic Dens 
|M*ave quidem agentis impulsor esse potest^ cum interim pravi' 
tatis istius nuUo modo causa sit," he observes, *^ similitudo re- 
cepta ilia de claudo equo et ipsa claudicat." In a diseusnonou 
the intermediate state : '' in quo (Paradiso) bonuni illnm latro^ 
aem casteris Sanctis fuisse s^gregatum sine noxa equidem exis- 
timem ;" an evident allusion to the ancient notions of poUutioD, 
as observed in the notes. But these are rare instances. The 
Latinity of the present treatise is at least equal to that of bis 
other writings ; though far from perfectly pure, it b exemplary 
far a theological treatise. 

The Introduction, prefixed to the English translation, contains 
an account of the discovery of the manuscript, with a few re^ 
marks, not very recondite, but liberal and sensible, on Mihon's 
qualifications for the work, on the opinions contained in it, and 
the spirit in which it is written. 

Mihon's prefatory address, *^ to all the Churches of Christ, 
and to aU wbo profess the Christian faith throughout the worlds- 
is highly interesting. We shall give a large extract from it, 
J ^ich^ besides explaining the origin and purpose of the work, 
lU serve as a sample of tiie Latinity, besides being very cha- 
racteristic of Milton's mind and disposition. 

Com ab ineunte superiore ssecnlo, ex quo Religio, contamioata peN 
{ktnis plus mille tercentam aDnorum corruptelis, ad puritatem soas 
origiDis aliqoa ex parte revocari coepta est, tot institntiones prodieriDt 

gorioris theologisB, qnibns Doctrinae Christians capita fere singula dudo 
reviter dudo satis copiose satisqae distincto ordine contineri videan' 
tnr, cur Ego, si quid in hoc genere, qaantum fieri potest, eiaboratnm 
jam exiit, in eo opere non acqnieverim, ant si id omnes parum felieiter 
aggresai sunt, ipse ab eodem incoepto non sim deterritas, aM|oum.eit 
ut in primfs exponam. 
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EqmAem wi dteerem propterea quod nibil leque ac r«ligia Cbriatiaon 
dnafl teterrinii«8 pestes, serYiiutem ao metam/ ex vita ac meate homi- 
niiB» ejiciait atqne expellat, me idoirco stodiosam biijus potissiimnn 
doetrtoffi esse factam, non reUgioBe sed niaximis vits commoditatibas 
adduetas ftdste arguerer. 

. Yerntii cum sternse saluili viaim non uisi propriae cujusqne fidei 
Delia aperaerit, postuletque hoc a nobis, ut qui salvus esse v.nU, prp se 
i|i»]sqiie credat, slatoi divinia in rebus, non aliorum niti vel fide vel 
jiidieio> sed quid eredendum 19 religione est, id fide non aliunde qoam 
diviaitiw accepta, et quod nsmanun erat partium non omisso, ex ipsa 
Dei scriptnra qnam diligentissime perlecta atqne perpensa, unumquod- 
qiie babore mibifliet ipsi, meaque ipsius opera exploratum atque cog- 
nitum. 

Ceepi igitur adolescens (dieam enim quibus rebus profecerim, si quern 
forte posthac proficiendi spes eadem ad eandem viam ingrediendam 
iovitaverit) cum ad libfos utriusqne Testamenti lingua sua perlegendos 
afisiduus incumbered turn Theologorum systemata aliquot breviora 
sedulo percurrere : ad eornm delude exemplnm, locos communes d^ 
gerere, ad quos omnia qua; ex seripturis haurienda occurrissent, exprp- 
menda cum opus esset, referrem. Ad uberiora deinde Theologorum 
volumina et disputatas ia utramque partem de capitibus quibusdam 
fidei qusestionesy fidentius demam me contuli : liceat candidenon minus 
quam libere dicam, multa ibi adversariorum argumenta misere elusa, 
aiit elencborum ostentatis putide formulis aut interjectis ubique Gram- 
maticorum iaanibus vocabulis, in speciem potius qnam solide refutata, 
sane dolens, reperi : qHam autem ipsi partem pro vera mordious tene- 
reut, vei scripturae locis male intelleotis, vel oonseqnentiis inde faflaci- 
bus arreptis, contentiosius esse saepe quam validius defensam ; bine 
veritatem pro errore atque h»resi nonnunquam acerrime pppugnatam: 
crrorem atque baeresin pro veritate liabitam ; consuetudine ac studio 
partium quam scripturarum auctoritate commendatiorem. 

Cum itaqne bis ducibus neque summara fidei, neque spem salutis 
posse me recte committere arbitrarer, et tamen ali^uam doctrinss 
Christianas methodicam institutionemy aut saltern disquisitionem, quse 
subvenire vel fidei, vel memorine, vel utrique possit, apprime esse ne- 
cessariam, nihil mibi tutius neque consultius visum est, quam ut ipse 
aliquid hujusmodi quod ad manum mihi esset, labore ac lucubratione 
propria ex ipso adeoque solo Dei verbo, et fidelissime quidem, nisi 
mibimet forte infidus esse volebam, de integro componerem. Quod 
cum per aliquot annos agere attentissime perseverassem, reformatae 
religionis arcem animadvert!, qua parte Pontificios quidem spectat, 
satis munitam : casteris in locis compluribus neglectam, neque operibua 



^ Vota vestra et preces ardentissimas Deua, cum servitutds baud uno genere 
oppresfii ad eum confugisds, benigue ezaudiit. Quae duo Id vita hominum mala 
sane maxima sunt, et virtuti damnosissima, tyrannis et superstido, lis vos gentium 
piimos gloriose hberavit. J^. Pop. Atigtican. Defens, ad flnem. Milton's 
Prose Works, Symmons's Edition, vol. v. p. 195. 

Our victory at once against two the most prevailing usurpers over mankind, 
aopentition and tyranny. A Ready and Easy Way to estabUah a Free Common- 
we^h. Prose Works, iu. 406. 
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neque propugfiatoribas firmatam satis aut defensam: perpetas 
diligentiae rerique reperiendi indefesso stadio, non credalitati sapine 
proposita esse a Deo efiain in religione omnia, tam facile per- 
spexi ; restare adhno plura quam putabam ad scriptnraram normam 
sanctius exigenda, accuratiusque reformanda. Mibi certe banc ratio- 
nein ineundo ita satisfactum est, ut quid credeudum in sacris, quid 
duntaxat opinandam sit, percepisse nunc non diffiderem : summoque 
solatio fuit, magnum me, Deo bene juvante, sobsidinm fide! mihimet 
comparasse, vel thesaornm potins reposuisse: neque imparatam 
debino fore, neque semper animi dubium quoties reddenda fidei ratio 
fuisset 

Hsc si omnibus palam facio, si fraterno, quod Deam testor, atqne 
amico erga omnes mortales animo, h»c, qnibus melius aut pretiosias 
nibil habeo, quam possum lalissime libentissimeque impertio, tametsi 
multa in lucem protulisse videbor quae ab receptis quibusdam opiniooi- 
bus discrepare statim reperientnr, spero tamen omnes bine mibi potias 
benevolos, quam iniquum uUum aut inimicum futurum. Iliad ore 
atque obtestor omnes quibus Veritas odio non est, ne libertate bac dis- 
serendi ac disquirendi quae scholis conceditur, nuHis certe credentibns 
non concedenda, turbari ecclesiam clamitent, cum explorare omni!^ 
jubeamur, et veritatis luce indies aucta, illnstretur atque sdificetur 
longe magis Ecclesia quam turbetur. Equidem non video qui magis 
investiganda veritate turbari Ecclesia possit aut debeat, quam turbari 
gentes annuntiando primitns Evangelio: qnandoquidem anctoritate 
mea nihil suadeo, nihil impono ; imo vero hortor omnes, atque imprimis 
auctor sum, ut quibus in sententiis non plene satisfactum esse putave- 
rint, assensum eo usque sustineant quoad scriptnrarum evidentia vice- 
rit, assensumque et fidem rationi persnaserit. Latibula non quaero; 
doctioribus quibnsque bsec, aut si doctissimi quique non semper optimi 
harum rerum disceptatores ac judices sunt, adultis ac fortibus et doc- 
trinam Evangelii penitus intelligentibus, longe majore cum fiducia 
quam rudioribus propono.' Cumque eorum pars maxima qui his de 
rebus quam plurima scripsernnt, suis sensibus explicandis totas fere 
paginas occupare consueverint, scripturarum loca, quibus id omneqnod 
docent roaximopere confirmatur, numeris duntaxat capitum versica- 
lorumque strictim adnotatis in marginem extrudere, satins duxi mea- 
rum quidem paginarum spatia confertis undique auctoritatibns diviois 
etiam eadem ingerentibus redundare, meis verbis, ex ipso licet con- 
textu scripturarum natis, loci quam minimum relinqui. pp. 1 — 4. 

He proceeds to vindicate the liberty of religious discussion, 
and to explain the true nature of heresy ^ and concludes vrith 
great solemnity. 

The treatise itself is divided into two books ; the first com' 
prehending the doctrinal ; the second, the moral part of divinity. 



' *I seek not to seduce the simple and illiterate ; my errand is to find out the 
choicest and the leamedest, who have this high gift of wisdom to answer solidly, 
or to he convinced.' Address to the ParHameni ofEngUatd, prefixed to Tke She- 
trine and Discipline of Divorce : Prose Works, i, 341. 
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Of these, the first is by far the- longer and more elaborate, oh' 
account of the more disputed nature of the subjects. In the 
first chapter, the subject is defined, and its divisions stated. In 
the second, " De Deo," the existence of God is proved 
from the order of the universe, and from the moral sense 
of man ; the hypothesis, which ascribes all effects to an imagi- 
nary nature or destiny, is refuted ; the necessity of guiding our* 
selves exclusively by the declarations of Scripture in our con- 
ceptions of God is enforced ; and finally, the divine attributes 
are treated of. We extract part of this chapter as relating to a 
subject which has lately been much agitated. 

Nobis tutissimum est, talem nostro animo comprehendere Denm, 
qaalem in sacris literis ipse se exbibet, seque describit. Qaamvis enim 
hoc concedatar, Deum, non qualis in se est, sed qiialem nos capere 
possamus, talem semper vel describi vel adumbrari, hos tamen nihilo 
minus debebimas talem prorsus mente nostra concipere, qualis ipse 
est* ad captum accoramodans nostrum, vult concipi : ob id ipsum enim 
se ad nos demisit, ne nos elati supra captum bumanum supraque qaod 
scriptum est, vag^s cogitationibus atque argutiis locum daremus. 

Hie igitur &v9^wrova9fia (quam figuram Grammatici ad excusandas 
poetarnm de suo Jove nugas olim excogitarunt) Theologis, opinor, non 
est opus ; scriptura sacra sine dubio hoc satis cavit, ne quid vel ipsa 
indecorum aut indignum Deo scriberet, vel Deum de semetipso loqaen- 
iem induceret. Pra^stat igitur non &y9payjto'jca9iag, id est, more bominom, 
qui subtilins de Deo commtniscendi finem nullum faciuut, sed more 
scripturse, id est, quo ipse se contemplandum prsebuit, ita Deum con- 
templari talemque animo concipere ; nee Ipsum de se quicquam fuisse 
dicturum ant scriptum voluisse existimemns, quod nos de se noluisset 
cogitare. Quid Deum deceat, qtiidve dedeceat, auctorem ipso Deo ne 
reqniramus graviorem. Si poenituii Jehovam quod hominetnfecisset, Geii. 
vi. 6. et propter gemitum eorum, Judic. ii. 18. piDenituisSe credamus ; 
modo id in Deo, ut solet in hominibus, ex imprudentia natum ne pute- 
mus : sic enim de se ne nos opinemur, ipse cavit. Num. xxiii. 23. Dew 
non est homo qui metUiatur, auAjUius hominiSy qnem pceniteat. 1 Sam. 
XV. 29. idem : si doluisse etiam in corde suo, Gen. vl. 6. et, quod idem 
efit, imminuta est anima ejus, Judic. x. 16. doluisse credamus. Affectus 
enim in viro bono boni sunt et virtntibus pares, in Deo sancti. Si post 
sex dierum operam quieti refici, £xod. xxxi. 17. si metuere indignationem 
ab inimicoy Deut. xxxii. 27. dicitur Deus, credamus dolere quod dolet; 
credamus eo refici quo relectus est ; id metuere quod metuit, non esse 
infra Deum*: longo licet interpretationis ambitu hsec et bujnsmodi de 
Dco' dicta lenire tentaveris, eodem res redibit. Si creasse hominem Deus 
dicitur ad imaginem suam, ad similitudinem suam, Gen. i. 26. idque non 
animo solum sed forma etiam externa, nisi eadem verba idem non sig- 
nificant quod postea, cap. v. 3, ubi Adam a^similitudinem suam,ad ima- 
ginem suamfitium genuit, et Deus humana membra ac speciem passim 
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■iM trflmit, ^idd est quod nos qu$b ipse sibi tribuit, eadem triboero 
reamnr, dammodo qaod in nobis imperfectom ac debile ost, id Deo 
sjcnbi tribuatnr, perfectissimum atque pnlcherrimum esse credamns T 
pro certo hoc habentes, Dei majestatem ac gloriam satis sibi caraefuisse, 
Be quid bnmitius aut demissins Deo, de se unquam loqaereUtr, lie quid 
aibi ullo tempore attribuat, quod a nobis attribntam sibi ease noUk 
Qualis sit Dens, eos optima capere statoamns qai soum aceommodant 
captum Dei verbo ; qaandoquidem is verbam suam accommodat captai 
eomm ; qaalemque esse velit captam de se nostrum, ostendit. Ut 
paucis absolvam, Deus aut in se talis est qualem se dicit esse, aat non 
est talis : si talis in se est, cur nos aliter sentimus ? si talis in ae non 
est, quo id auctore dicimus, quod Deus non dicit ? si saltern talis volt 
concipi, cur noster conceptus alio se vertit ? cur id dubitat de Deo cogi- 
tare, qaod ipse non dubitat Dens de se dare dicere ? Quae enim eog" 
noscenda de Deo ad salutem nostram opus sunt, ea nobis ipse pro 
bonitate sua abunde revelavit : Deut xxix. 29. occulta pewf* Jekovam; 
rwehAa nobis, utfaciamus. Hsec itaque disserentes, non dicimus Deani 
singulis partibus ac membris ibrma esse humana, sed, quantum ad nos 
quidem scire attinet, esse forma, qoam in sacris Uteris ipse sibi tribuit 
Quod si Deus, qualem se nobis cognoscendum prsebet, talis percipi a 
nobis vult, nos contra captam alium de Deo captamus, non niore» 
gerimus Deo, sed Deum fine sno frustramur ; plane ac si ostendeie 
vellemus, non nos d^ Deo, sed Deum de nobis demisse nimis oogitare. 
pp. 12, 13, 

We give this as a specimen of Milton's stjle of reasoning, 
because, though far from the best which might have been selec- 
ted» it is comparatively short, and besides iUiistrates much of 
his poetical system. The third and fourth chapters^ ^' De D'u 
vino Decreto,'* and ** De Praedestinatione," are among the 
ablest ib the volume ; we must however content ourselves with 
referring the reader to them, as well as to the fifth, the longest of 
the whole^ *' De Filio Dei," which is chiefly occupied in ei* 
plaining and vindicating the author's opinions as to the nature of 
the Son's divinity, which appear to differ little, if at all, from 
what are commonly called Arian. This is a subject on which 
it 10 difficult to 8pe«k without danger of misapprehension ; we 
most however observe^ that Milton's notions on this subject^ so 
far as we are able to judge, were of the nature of speculative 
opinions, nowise affecting the fundamentals of Christian belief 
«|id practice. We make this observation for the sake of thf 
many to whom it will be satisfactory to know that our great poet 
worshipped Christ as God, though not as co-equal, and co-essen* 
tial with the Father ; that be trusted in his atonement in th^ 
fullest aqd most unequivocal sense ; and that where be alludes 
to the Socinian opinions, it is only to condemn them. Thus, in 
p- 207, speaking of Christ, '' Ante assumptam camem exttrerit 
necesse est; quicquid illi qui Christum merum hominem esse 
disputant, ad hsec evadenda subtilius excogitarunt." And again. 
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p» 122, of the seven spirits mentioned Rev. v. 6. he sajt^ f^ H09 
spiritus qui ad unum Spiritum redigunt ejusque gratiamn sepdi- 
formem^ viderint ne, personam m proprietates vinutibus attri*- 
buendoy eorum rem agant^ qui Spiritum Sanctum nihil aliud qtiani 
.virtutem ac potentiam Patris interpretantur/' Nor ean any one 
be more explicit in recognising the principle of an unreserved 
acquiescence in the declarations of God, even where they are 
opposed to the conclusions of human reason. P. 63, '^ Nos 
itaque in sacris rationi renuntiemus ; quod divina scriptura 
docety id unice sequamur." P. 207, " Tantum igitur mysterium 
cum sit (Christ! sc. incaruatio), vel hinc imprimis monemur, ne 
quid de eo temere^ ne quid audacter, philosophicis nixi nugis 
affirmemus/' &c. 

We must also pass over the chapter ^' On the Holy Spirit," 
which is, as it were, a pendant to the former, and which admits 
neither of abridgment nor extract. The chapters ''Of the 
Creation," " Of the Special Government of Angels," and '* Of 
Man before the Fall," and *' Of the Fall of our first Parents,'* 
will be read with peculiar interest, (especially that ou Ai^els,) as 
showing how rigorously Milton's imagination was subordinated 
to his belief^ and how, on the basis of a few plain facts, he 
erected a structure of beautiful and awful imaginations.' The 
chapter on Creation contains, among other things, a subtle and 
curious disputation on the origin ofmatter, and another of which 
the purpose is to prove that the souls of individuals are received 
by transmission from their parents, and not by a several creation, 
a point, we believe, much contested among the ancient school- 
men. In Chap, viii, '' On the Providence of God," he explains, 
at some length, and with great judgment, the sense in which 
God is said to harden the hearts and blind the understafidings 
of obstinate sinners. Chap, x, '' On the special Qovemment 
of Man before the Fall," contains two dissertations on the law- 
fulness of polygamy, and of divorce for other causes than adul- 
tery. The former he endeavors to establish from the example 
of the patriarchs^ sanctioned and approved by God himself, 
from various expressions in Scripture, and from the non-exist- 
ence of any passage in which it is either expressly or by impli- 
cation forbidden ; giving his own explanation of the texts usually 
alleged on the contrary side. On the subject of divorce, he re- 



* Yet a celebrated German critic, apparently from his hatred to Pro- 
testantism, believes that Milton*s machinery is in part borrowed fron^ 
the Koran. 
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rpeatd^ in. a more concise fornix the arguments ntiich be had 
Jbefore adduced in his *' Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce,'' 
^to which indeed ;he refers on the present occasion) ; ai^uing 
irom the rationale of the institution, and contending that the 
words of Christ, Matt. xix. B, are irrelevant to the purpose for 
iwhich thej are commonly alleged* 
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No. y .'^[Continued from No. LXIL] 



1. — Leanidas Xerxis kgatum alloquilur, 

Aspice, Tigrane, noi^tros; exercita hello 
Mepibra vide, torvosque oculos, ingentiaque larma, 
Ardoremque genas^ atque apices horrore comantes — 
Hosne putas Lyciis cessuros, vane, sagittis, 
Incultoque Indo, Persseque cohortibus aureis. 
Ardua mens nobis : lege iudurata Lycurgi 
Pectora (brumali constricta ut flumina tactir 
Gtirrumque plauslrunique ferunt, ferroqae resistunt) 
Perstant, atque intra tentati extraque repugnant. 
Sic iraeque metusque animos, et spiciila amoris 
EiFugiunt, velut aeria de turre resultant 
Saxa, neque indomiti quatiunt fundamina muri. , 
Nos clamor galeaeque, aliis invisa, tumultus, 
Bella juvant : acuit vario sua membra juventus, 
Confirmatque animos studio. Cum grandine multa 
Eurotas tumet^ hybernis innamus in undis. 
Ast alii cursu certamus, et ocius Euro 
Tela volant ; vasto librantur pondere coestus. 
Pauperies nostra est, vestroque potentior auro. 
Quid reliquos dicam ? cuncti si foedera iinquant 
Argivi, vobis solam armipotens Lacedsemon 
Ostendet frontem, et paribus concurret in armis^ 
Contemnit muros animis munita suorum 
Gens nostra : at vobis, si cogat Achaia vires^ 
Non ipsse turres, non moenia mille salutem 
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Pnestabunt : castra igiie ruent, penitusque cruore 
Tinctus coerulei cr^scet sinus Hellespouti, 
Dardaniosque iterum casus rediisse putabit. 
AttonituDi video Xerxen, sparsasque cohortes^ 
Impletosque lacus Erebi, pastasque volucres 
Sanguine. Dum cumulant suspensa tonitrua ccelum, 
Fulminaque atra silent, coepto desistite Marte* 
Magno emtum decus est^ belio teotasse Laconem. 



2. — From Campbell's Pleasures of Hope, Canto TL 
adjin. 

*' But hark ! as bow*d to earth the Bramin kneels/' S^c. 

^quaevas inter platanos et amoena vireta 
Dum sedet^ et patrii longa infortunia regni , 

Mceret ad antiquam senior Gangeticus undani> 
£cce procul, sylvse commistus murmure, cantus 
Exoritur, sacrisque incendit vocibus auras. 

'^ Imoiites animae, per quas squalentia prata 
Et desolatas tristis gemit India valles. 
Jam dabitis pcenas ; etiam nunc saeva potestas 
Vertitur, et dirum ruit alto a culmine regnum. 
Vasta gigantei sceleris formidine membra 
Jam novies tremuere, novem jam fulmina quassans 
Attonitum currus agitavit Brama per orbem, 
Exspectantque suum labentia saecula Numen« 
Sidereal rauco panduntur cardine portae, 
Et caligantis diviuus in aequore coeli 
Exsultat sonipeSy et Candida lumina jactat. 
Fuimineo rapitur loca per nigrantia curru, 
Innumerasque hjemes secum trahit ; igne corusco 
Hasta micaty rapidisque procul fulgoribus aether 
Vertitur, et longis collucent aequora flammis. 

'' Nascere, magna dies ; mundo succurre ruenti, 
Corripe, Brama, polos : nam te exspectantibus astris 
Convex! nutat jampridem machina mundi. 
Nascere, magna dies ; decimi sol pulchrior aevi 
Luceat, et primae redeant felicius artes." 
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If 8 CoUatio Cod. Ms. Homeri Odys^cB. 



S.—Act. Jpast. XXi 16. 

Xglorou •fuKotO'irtT , "E^to'og ?8* Srov ffrgyw 
.fdyiOTff yap jUrOi nafx^j i^ortu ;c0cii>« 
T^v8* 'i^c/y ^^dof , T««"8f t' e^»^odai ftiha^f 
filojf wop* iiiiv flioy iq^rxi)^' iydv^ 
6eov f/isv ivX^ ^pnii vifioov^ TroXXoig S' otet 
f uvep^^j (rrevfltyjxoi^, xa) X*Ta7j, ujttwv Srep, 

ctf^ T* a5, xar' oTxou^, err* op^Xw Xlysiv Sioi, 
. ISsif • Joo8a»oi<ny, "JEXXjjo-fv fl' a/tta, ' 
ir/(rtiv ftiv 1^ Z'ooT^pa, irpo^ Se tov 0eov 
X^ft* Ixxaflapflsf, xft) jxeraXXay^v /3/ou* 
vuy ftS vpoXetvio* Xfl^l (raips^ roS* qlS*! on 
vii^ni^f Ik o»$ t£ .0f ifl^ xt^pu^ets pp^o) 
/SouXaufMCT*, ovxlr' aSfli^ el<ro'4'6(rfi' ejxiy 



•• ^ » 



« « * * 



COLLATIO CODICIS MANUSCRIPTI HO- 
MERI ODYSSEJE, in bibliotheca Ihm. Thm. 
Phillipps, Bar*', adservatij cum Editime Clarkianaj 
2 vol. 8vo. Lend. 1768. 

**307. Homeri Odyss^a. In fliembr., saec. xti. fd. 201. ele^anter de- 
scriptQs (!st bic codex, et pHorem paginam veJde detritam Bi ex- 
ceperis, 6ptiiii8B coBditionis^ cor. russ."— Biblioth. Meernann. tom. iv. 

A. 34. ix^^aiv: J^ovvi — 107. trecrooitn: irevaoiaiv — 138. era- 
yvorffc : erovvere ut et V. 442. Fere semper negligttur in Msto.poetica 
literarumduplicatio.— 146-7- 8-9. in Ms. ordo sic 146-9-7-8.— 171. 
o»iroiV: OTTo/jys— 172. €hxsr6m'TaiX e^x^rd<viTO'-^175. *Eif9i: c^i— 
229. hp^v : op^JwK— ,234. kfioKovro : )3oi;Xoyro— 236. ov w : «i^ (sic) 
—242. "ftxer' : ^x^''— 288.'H r' hv : ^' &y— 298. IXXa/Se : ^^afitv 
—299. Iirei licrai/e : iveiPiiCTave (sic)— 303. fiXw/nos c<f<f* : l<r'— 323. 
oiaoaro : oifwo— 340 agroirawe' : oiro9rave — 346. al ^ovieis : ai' 
^Oorcijf— 365.«ya ft^apa : &vafifi4yapa — 367. fivSmp : /waoK— 3^9. 
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iroac Zeis: irore 2ev»-^408. *H^ tot: ^i rip' toftnu reoefit.— 418. 
M4ptiis*Ayxi6\ot6 : Mivrris 4' *AyxidXoio-^vid. Ciarkii not)-— 425, 
irepuraXX^os : mpuakios. 

B. 53. <i(f : OS — 54. ^oiji^ k, r. X. : btitti, c. r. X. tit in notft Ciarkii^ 
excepto quod in Ms, 6t deest. — 55> ittaXevfAevoi : ToKevfievoi — 57. 
elXatriv&Souoi: elXavtvAiovmr — S7.*Axai&v: iixi^v — 90, Yr^Beff trip I 
tnifieoiVy et infra 304. — ^92. itpoitiiral wpdlfitra manu recent. — 105, 
aWveericey: iiXveffKep ut V. 109. — 107. rirparop: Tiraprov — 110. 
ifiereXeatre I e^eriXetrev — 115. aviii(ret: AWj^ctv— 135. 'Apfiver : 
A/Dp^arcr'— 144. irork Zevs : ^661 Zeis, vid. a 379.--149. ttXijww : 
irXrialov — 151. iroXXa: irvKva — 178. &yevvv\ dye hrl — 183. •faro- 
fdiadai: Kar'afdtl&Oait vid. not. — 185. aPteiris: iivirftn — 190. oil 
<roi — 191. ivyrt(r€ai etv€Ka Twybe : ivvrjfferai olos air' clXXw — 192. 
iiridiiaoiJiev: iwiOifaofiai — 198. vaiiffaodail iraveffdai — 210. v/iias: 
vfiitrai — 248. fAevotfrfoj^ eyl : fAeyoiviiffei kv — 251. irXcove^yci fiaypirol 
nXioy km /la^oiro— 259. ^Lyh h&fiarl is iwfiai' — 299. ay^vopas ey 
fieyapoimy: iyl fxeyapoimy coIcif— 316. tSs k* v/li/xc: itsvjxfxi — 327» 
kirei vv vep : eir^v VKcpierai — 330. jSdXp : fidXrf — 367. ^aaooyrail 
^pdtrovrai-—407 . omittitur h. 1. et ponitur post v. 416. — 411. 
Trimfffrail wiwvffro. 

r. 22. ir<5« T &p bis : ir«« yap bis. — 33. Kpia : i:p^ar'-^50, 
^vtreioy : y^pvfnoy^ etiam V, 53. — 62. travra reXewro : Trair' kreXehra 
— 73. VTceipi lirkp^73. Hoi y't 9* otr'— 78. deest h. v.— 79. 
mtrrwp : N^errop— 80. Ke: KalS9 . Inrir6ff : (Jwirdr'— 107. 'Hg'oflra: 
iyOaie- 113.&XXor€ w6XX i ^Xo wdXX'— 128. €iti(l>poyi povXy. 
iwi^poya /SovX^i^— «146. o oh\ oTa — 151. Aitrafiev: eldtrafiey — 205. 
At e*— 207. Mo* : /le — ^240. XeyuffieOa, vid. not. — ^245. ayi^affdai i 
aye^etrOai — 260. Aareos : "Apyeos — 284. KaTi(y)^€T : K&reaxj^y — 289. 
Xiyitavi'i Xtyiav t'~307 ." A\l^ Air'*A0iji/a/aiv: ali/za 4' AT"A0iyi/a'i wv 
— 314. &pipas r' : avbpash* — 327.fiiv ahropi /itv, o{Frot-^337. ro\ : 
6i — 358. ireldetydat : irelaeaOat — 392. fi'ijc : dJiJcv— 469. Totfiipi : 
iroi/iipa — 490. deaap : avetray. 

A. 60. lirov 0' AvTeffdoy : a/row &' &fJL &TrT€(rdoy — 90. "Ekts lyii : 
tuis yhp — 106. Toaa^ I rotroy — 108. "Ax^* : 'Axaioi — 153, triKpoy : 
nvKiPoy — 162, UXhero: eiXherai — 179. bUKpiyepl bUKpiyCt vid. not, 
— 194. MerabdpTTtos: fierabdpiriop — 212. os: uis — 249. d/Savi^ffay t: 
iucoKfitfap — 252, iydfp kX6€vy : eyit Xoeoy — ^261. olKOpb* . oIkop — 277. 
ireplarei^as : nepltrridag — ^283. iyboQeyl Mop — 292. rAy' : ra*'— 
294. Tpdired' o^pa ical, vid. not. -^335. 'lis b' 6iror' : &s «' ilrc— 338. 6 8' 
iwtira : obi r«Sira— 344. Kal 8' l/SaXe : xab 8' l/3aXe — 367. avpfiyrero : 
ovv^iref— 376. ^«: etra— 388. royy : roi'8'— 398. abtii^i oiJrif, et 
infra v. 491. vice versa.— 407. ^ac^oft^i^cv: — ^i— 420. <y ahros: 9* 
alru — 421. «8jy<r0e: Wiiai— 463. rio ffe xp*> • ^^ ** €Xpd»'7-484. i8i 
/ii«» €veffotP : ^s /n^iaiK— 485. ravra ft^i^ <H5r« 8i) reXiv, vid. not. — 
525. vwo 8' l^x*'''' • 8' vTrecrxero— 535. SstU re '. its ei ye — 600. I^« : 
Iwoi— 606. iwwolUtoio : «irwo/3<5roi«riv— 608. ceicXiarat ; KeKXiarat 
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—631. kv€ip6f^€vosi iifieifioftevoi — 634, ^pe^, vid* not. — 649. tI: r« 
. — 668. 0wrew<rct* : yeveffBai-^699. reXitreie I reXeaoie — :704. apu^airi : 
hi^affiri — 709. irovkvvi voWyiv — 739. faraX^Jp : jcaraXcJet — 745. 
^Hi^c: otte — 771. .&pri/€(, vid. not. — 776. cirayy€tX|;^c: airoyyei- 
Xiyffi — 783. kirkraaaavl niraaav — 785. Iv .b' ^^qvl Ik-^793. 
€ir//Xvf>e, vid. not. — 817. vi>y b\ai: vvv aJ— 822. fitf)(av6t*pratz 
fJtri\av6iMKri — 828. obvpofiivriv : oivpofjiivri. 
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LATELY PUBLISHED. 

Stephens' Greek Thesaurus, No. XXXIV. The work will 
be certainly comprised in 39 Nos. or all above given gratis, 
and will be , completed in 1825. The copies of some 
(deceased Subscribers may slill be had at 1/. 5s. Small> and 
2/. 12s. 6d. Large Paper; but the Prices will be raised to 
1/. 7s. Small, and £/. 15s. Large. Subscribers always remain 
at the price at which they originally enter. N os. L to XXXIV. 
contain above 14,000 words omitted by Stephens. Total 
Subscribers, JL^rge and Small paper, 1086. The copies printed 
are strictly limited to the number of Subscribers. No. 35 will 
be published in October. 

The Delphin and Variorum Classics^ Nos. LXXIX. and 
LXXX., containing Qi/iV/^Ms Curtius. Pr. l/. Is. per No. — 
Large paper, double. Present Subscription, 983. 

As it may not be convenient to new Subscribers to purchase at once 
all the Nos. now published, Mr. V. will accommodate such by deliver- 
in|; one or two back Nus. with each new No. till the set is completed. 
— ^Stephens* Greek Thesaurus may be subscribed for on the same 
terms. 

An £ssay on Dr. Young's and M. ChampoIIion's Phonetic 
System of Hieroglyphics. By Henry Salt, Esq. F. R.S. 8vo. 
8s. 6d. 

The Odes of Anacreon ; with the fragments of Sappho and 
Alcseus. Literally translated, in to English prose. By Thomas 
Orger, LL. D. ds. &d. 

.David's Modern Greek Grammar* By J« Winnock. Svo. 6s, 

Whiter's Etymological Dictionary. £ vols. 4ta. 9,1, 2s. 
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Classical Disquisitions artd Curioshies, Critical and Histori- 
cal. By Benjamin Heath Malkin, LL, D. and F.S.A*, Head 
Master of Burj School. 12s. 

Hisloire et M^moiresde T Academic des Inscriptions et Belles 
Liettres. t. vii. 1824. 4to. 

This volume contains : 

Exanien d*un passage d'H6rodote ; R^cherches sur la posi- 
tion d'Hermaeum et de Mycalesse; par. M. Caussin. 

M6moiresfiur )a chasse an lievre; sur l.a lecture du vi* livra 
de TEneide faite par Virgile devant Auguste et Octavie; sur 
des mesures Romaines gravies sur un rocher pr^s de Terracine ; 
sur ks masques des Anciens ; sur qiielques inscriptions au des- 
sus des quell^s sont gravies des mains levies ; sur les vases ap- 
pel^s Lacrymatoires ; par M. Mougez. 

Rkherches sur Gal6rius Trachalus; par M. Bernardi. 

M6moire sur les Centimanes; par M. le Prevost d'Iray. 

M6moires sur la Vie et les Opinions de Lao-Tseu, philosophe 
Chinois ; sur la yille de Kara-Koroum ; sur les relations poli- 
tiques des princes Chretiens, et particuli6rement des rois de 
France, avec les empereurs Mogols; par M. Abel R6musat. 

M6moires sur la nature et les revolutions du droit de pro- 
pri^te territoriale en Egypte; sur un traiie entre les G6nois de 
Pera et un prince des Bulgares; par M. Silv. de Sacy. 

R6cherches sur le commerce et le luxe des Romains; par M. 
Palstoret. 

M6ilioires sur les portes Caspi^nnes, Caucasiennes, etc.; sur 
une portion de la Voie Appienne; par M. Walckenaer. 

Etc^ etc. etc. 

Testamentum Novum Grapce. Textuni denuo recensuit, 
lectionum familias subjecit, e Graecis codd. Mss. qui in Europae, 
Africa?, et Asiae bibliolhecis reperiuutur fere omnibus, e versio- 
nibus antiquis, conciliis, SS. PP., et scriptoribus ecclesiasticis 
quibuscumque, vel primo vel iterum collatis, copias criticas ad- 
didit, &C.&C.&C., Dr. Jo. Mart. Aug; Scholz, Theol. Prof, in 
Univ. Bonnensi. 4to, ^ 

iJoiijTixa} MiXerai ^ij/xijTpiov Afoupoy?^. Paris. 1^25. 8vo. 

Dissertation sur le Periple de Scvlax et sur T^poque pr6sum6e 
de sa redaction; par J; b\ Gail, fils, Paris. 1825. 8vo. 

Religions de TAntiquit^, consid^r^es principalement dans 
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leurs formes aymboliques et my tbologiques ; ouvrage traduU de 
rAUemand^ du Dr« Fred. Creuzer, refondu^ complete et deve- 
lopp6 par J. D. Guigniaud. Paris. 1825. \*^ livraUoo^ S vols. 
8yo. 

In mortem Canovse, L. J. Gadowski^ M*I)* Paris. I62i. 
4to. 

In laudes Ludovici XVIUt et succedentis Caroli X'. Car* 
mina duo L. J. Gadowski. Paris. 1824. 4to. 

Carmen Triumpbale in laudes Caroli X. L. J. Gadowski. 
Paris. 1895. 4to. 

Britannics Insulas ab ann. m« ante Cbr. usque ad ann. xcti t. 
post Chr. ex Avieno^ Csesare, Strabone, Diodoro, Mela^ Plioio, 
et Tacito : C. A. Walckenaer delineavit. (A geographical map 
in 8vo.) 

Platonis Opera Omnia, recensuit et commentariis cridcis^ 
scholiisque illustravit Immanuel Bekkerus. Accedunt Virorum 
Doctorum — Heindorf, Wyttenbach, Ast, Buttitiann^ Gottleber, 
Findeiseni Routh^ Stalbaum, Nitzsch, Heusde^ Fischer, Forster, 
Lange, Boeckh, Stutzmann, Nurnberger, Muller, F. A. Wolf, 
aliorumque Adnotationes textui subjectae; Versio Latina; 
Tiedemann Argumenta Dialogorum^ et llniaei Lexicon Vo* 
<;um Platonicarum. 10 vols. 8vo. 

Iliadis fragmepta antiquissima cum picturis; item scholia Tete« 
ra ad Odysseam : edeote Ang. Maio. Folio. Mediolani. 1819* 
This is the most spleadid volume (of a classical nalore) which has for 
some time issued from the press. The pictures are at the top of the 
page, and under them the text in capitals. The title-page is very band- 
some, and the whole work seems to be executed with much elegance 
and taste. 

Vaticana Juris Romani fragmenta Roms nuper ab A« Maio 
detecta et edita. 8vo. Parisiis. 18£3. 

Photii bibliotbeca ex recens. Imm. Bekker. 2, vols. 4to. Lip- 
siae. 1824. 

Librorum impres&orum qui in Museo Britannico adservantur 
cataiogus. 8 vols. 8vo. Londini. 1813-19. 
This extensive catalogue is not adorned with aoy observations. 

Auctarium Lexicomm Gracorum prsesertim Thesauri Ungusa 
Graecae ab H. Stephano ^onditi: editore Fr. Osanno (insunt 



Miecdota Um^ Gi*. quam Lai. pieramlte) pp. xViiL^OO. 4to. 
Darmstadii. 18£4. 

This eoHeetion of new- words is chsB6y made- up from inseiiptioDSi 
wjiiph the author tbioks in this. respect, <^ Lexicis aogcHodiSy'' have, hi- 
therto been mach neglected — from scholiasts, grammarians, and lexi- 
cons, and from a variety of other sources edited and inedited. It suffi- 
ciently proves (to use the author's words), ''quantum etiam post dili- 
gentissimas Incubrationes virorum hoc genere litterarum vel maxime 
occupatorum, e quibus, ut ne omnes, Bastiuns Schneiderum, Pasao- 
viurn, Scbaefbrain, Lobeckium, Ahiwankium, Barkerumi Yaleatinaaif 
Bchmidtiuai',: PresseUmn honoris caoasa appdfe, od buae diem reiiotuili 
att." Pra^f. p..ix. 

At the end of the volutne are ^ Bpimetra tria,'' eonsisiing of words 
from Stephens's Thesanrvs, wanting in Schneider's and Passow's lexl- 
oonssi Latin words wiantiiig in Feec^ltini's Liexicon» and an Appendix 
to ih&, Auctarium itself. The number of words, exclusive of those ip 
the Epimetra/ is above 1800; nottbatall these are new words ; some 
are only attested, ami some are rejected. In the course of the work 
many emendations occur, both of Greek and Latin wiit«ni. 

Numi Kujid ex variis museis selecti a C« M. Fraefao. 4to. 
Petropoli. 18^3. 

Codicum Manuscripiorum ecclesiae Catbedralis PuQelmeusi? 
catalogus dassicus^ descriptus a Th» Rud, ejusdeoi ecclesias 
bibHothecario, cum appeadice, &c. Folio^ Dunelmiae. 1825. 

A short preface commences this wellrprinted volume, the object 
of which is, to inform us who this Rud was, by whose labors the 
greater part of this catalogue was compiled, ^' iqsigne, preonl dubio'^ i»- 
dustriae simul ac sagacitatis exemplum." (Prsef.lv.) Of 45(ypages Mr« 
Rud's account of the Mss. occupies 300 : the remaining 150 describe 
the treaiBffes mnee acquired firon Dr. Hunter, the Rev. T. Randall^ and 
O. Allan, Esq, The Rev. T. Randall, B. A» of the Univendty of Oxford, 
was born at Eton, and died the 25th .of October, 1775. By his will, 
dated 20th of December, 1774, he bequeathed his valuable collections to 
Mr. 6. Allauj of Darlington. After the death of Mr. Alliin, they came 
into the possession of his son, G. Allan, Esq. of Grange, who, in the 
year 1823, sold them, together with the Topographical Mss. of his late 
lather, hereafter noticed, to the Dean and Chapter of Durha»> for 150/. 
(See Catalogue, p. 419.)— It were to be wished that other eathedrala 
would present the world with an account of their treasures, similar to 
the present 

PRBPARING FOR THE PRESS. 

A new edition of Cicero de Amicitia et de Senectute, from 
the text of Ernesti, with all his Notes and Citations from his 
Index Latin. Ciceron. and aiucb original matteri cntiqal antl 
explanatory. By E. H/ Barker. Pr. 45. 6d. bd. 
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Schreijelms* Greek Lexicon^ translated ioto English* Tbe 
Latin significations, &c. have been rendered into English^ (he 
quantities carefully miurked, add lEtbout 3000 oew words added. 
It will now form a valuable Greek and English Lexicon. WUi 
be published in October, 1825. 1 vol. 8vo. 

Totius Latinitatis Lexicon, consilio et cura Jacobi Facciolati, 
opera et studio ^gidii Forcellini Alumni Seminarii Patavini, 
.lucubratuni, Editio Nova, prioribua auctior et euiendatior. 
Edidtt, Angiicamquein Italicas interpretationis locum aubstituit^ 
J. Bailey, A. B. Adjicitur Horatii Tursellini Romani de 
Particulis Latinse Or-ationis libellus utilissimus, post curas 
J. Thomasii et J« C. Schwarzii denuo recognitus et auctus. £x 
Editione in Germania Quinta hue trahendum Angiicaque inter- 
pretatione (vice Germanics) instruendum curavit Jacobus Bai- 
ley, — ^This. splendid work, which has been several years in the 
press, will be published at Christmas. 

In the press, and speedily will be published, a second edition 
of Novum Testamenium Gracum, with critical, philological, 
and explanatory notes^ in English; chiefly on the same, but 
improved, plan of the former edition. The Various Readings 
are introduced between the text and the notes. By the Rev. 
E. Valpy, B. D. examining chaplain to the Bishop of Norwich, 
and Master of Norwich School. 2 vols. 8vo. — Persons wishing 
to secure a copy on publication may have it on sending a line to 
the Printer. 

In the press, and speedily will be published, a Translation of 
all the existing Fragments ot the Writings of Proclus, sUmamed 
the Platonic successor. By Thomas Taylor, the Platonist. 
The Work will be printed in one vol. post 8vo. 85. — Only 230 
Copies will be printed* 

The Rev, G. Croly has in the press, Tbe Providence of God 
in the Latter Days — the Prophecies of the Rise and DominioD 
of Popery — the Inquisition — the French Revolution — the Dis- 
tribution of the Scriptures through all Nations — the Fall of Po- 
pery in the midst of a great general Convulsion of Empires — 
the Conversion of all Nations to Christianity — the Millennium ; 
— being a new Interpretation of the Apocalypse. 

The NewTestamient, arranged in Chronological and Histori- 
cal Order, (in such manner that the Gospels, the Epistles, and 
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Ibe ActBg iBiy b^ read as one connected history;) By the Rev* 
G* Townsead> Prebendary of Durham^ of Trin. Coll. Cam<- 
bridge. In 2 large vols. 8vo. dedicated by permission to the Earl 
cf Liv.erpooL 

Disquisitions on the Painted Greek Vases^ and their probable 
connexion with the Shows of the Eleusinian and other Myste- 
ries. By J. Christie, a Member of the Society of Dilettanti. 

A new Edition of the late Dr. Lempriere's Classical Diction* 
ary, in 4to; containing a copious account of all the proper 
names mentioned in ancient authors^ with the value of Coins^ 
Weights, and Measures, used among the Greeks and Romans^ 
<and a Chronological Table. Edited by his Son, the Ristr. 
F. D. Lempriere, M.A. — This new Edition will contain not 
only the Author's last Corrections and Additions, but several 
thousand new articles, added by the present Editor, and will 
form a complete book of reference for all the proper Name^ 
mentioned in the Classics. Dedicated (by permission) to the 
Bishop of Chester. 

An Introduction to the Critical Study and Knowlege of the 
Holy Scriptures. By T. Hartwell Home, M.A. Illustrated 
with numerous fac-similes of Biblical Manuscripts, Maps, 8cc« 
Fifth edition, handsomely printed in 4 large vols. 8vo* 



Bruce^s Oriental Mss. — ^The gmagnificent collection of Ma-> 
nuscripts, formed at considerable expense, and with laborioits 
research, in Egypt, Abyssinia, Arabia, and other countries, by 
Bruce, the celebrated traveller, in number of volumes amounts 
to nearly 100, of which 24 are ^thiopic, I Coptic, I Persian, 
and the remainder Arabic. Among the iElthiopic are five large 
volumes, comprehending the Old Testament (except the Psalms, 
which have been published by the learned Ludolf in 1701) ; 
there is also the New Testament in ^thiopic (two large vo- 
lumes), and the celebrated " Chronicle of Axum," which was 
presented to Mr. Bruce by Ras Michael, Governor of Tigre : 
it contains the traditional history of Abyssinia, and many curious 
particulars relating to the city and church of Axum, &c. Ano- 
ther JEthiopic manuscript is the history of Abyssinia, in .five 
large volumes, a work equally rare as important. Among the 
Atabic Mss. is a complete history of the conquest, topography, 
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literature, and tbe remarkable persoDi^s of AadafaM or SfAip 

in tbe time of the ArabSi by Steikh Ahmed al Monkeri, a native 
of Andalttsiai io tbre^ large* volumes ; a copy of tbe icelebrated 
Biographical Dictionary of Ebn Khaiican, in two vokimes; Al 
Masaoudi's excellent his(orical, geographic9l, and philosophical 
work, entitled, the <* Meadows of Gold/' in two large volumes r 
the '• Star of the Garden," a Ms. treating of the geography of 
Egypt and of the Nile; Assiouti^s topography, antiquities, and 
natural history of Egypt ; also Macriz^i's topographical hi^ry 
of Egypt, in three volumes; with many other very rare and vi^ 
luablQ works, illustrating the history, geography, and natural 
productions of Egypt, Syria, Arabia, &9, besides spin^e curious 
tracts in medicine, the romance of Antar, poejtical coUestipfi«^ 
&q. . But we must partiqularly nptice the Coptic Ma* fou^fl 
among tbe r^ins of Thebes, in tbe ancient residence of soqck8 
Egyptian monks ; it is written op papyrus, in a sqmiI) folio size^ 
^d comprises 26 l^yes; the charai^ters fdl capitals, of tjbo unr 
ci^l l|itt4> and it may be ascribed to tbe second, or the early 
part of the third, century. This most precious Ms. has bee9 
described by Dr. Woide, in the introduction to the Saludic New 
Testament (^139, £30). See also the third plate of that work. 
The entire collection of Mr. Bruce's Mss. at present belongs 
io the daughter-in-law of that distinguished traveller, and is de- 
posited at Chelsea-Hospital, under the care of Colonel Spicei^. 
Of the value attached to this collection some notion may be 
formed, when we acquaint the reader, that for two or three arti- 
cles atnong the iBthiopic Mssa lOOO guineas have been offered 
and refused. 



Contf^s of tbe Journal des Savansfor April, 18^. 

1. A Memoir of Central India, including Malwa and the adjoining 
provinces, with tfie history and copious illustrations of the past and 
present condition of that country, by Major-General Sir John Ma!- 
oolm, 6. C. B. K. L. S. ; (2d article ; reviewed before in the No. for 
February last) [by the Baron Silvestre de Sacy.l 

2. Recherohes Anatomiqnes et Physiologiqnes sur la Stracture intime 
. des Ani^iaux et des Y^g^tanx, et sur lenr motility par JM. Bvtnf 

ehet; [M.Teasier.] ** ' "^^ 

3 Les H^roides d'Ovide, en Ters Francais> poor servir de suite et de 
complement aux (Euvre? d'Ovide, traduites en vers, par F. de Saint- 
Ange ; [M. Raynbuard.] 
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4. Noirrel Exameii, Criti^e el Hfetorlqae, de FInscitp1io» GwofKO 
• <|ii Boi Nabieo Siloo ; (2d article ;) [M. Letronne.] 

9. Chants Populaires de la Gr^e M oderae, reeBeillis eC publics aveft 
une traduction Fran9ai8e des fidaircissemeBs et dea Notes, par C. 
Faariel ; [M. Raynouard.] 

6. Grammaire Arabe Yulgaire, aniviede Dialognes, Lettres, Actes, 
&c., par A, P. Canssin de Pereival; [M. le Baron Silvestre de 
Sacy.J 

7. Noavelles XJtt£raire«. 

Far May, 

1 . Nonvet Examen, Critique et Historiqae, de llnsoription Orecqde 
du Roi Nabien Siloo ; (3d article ;) [M. Letronne.] 

2. Travels in various countries of tbe East, more particularly Perslai 
&o.y by Sir William Onseley, &c. &c. (3d volume :) [IVI. le Raron Sil- 
vestre de Sacy,] 

3. Traits de rAcupnncture, on Zin-king des Chinois et des Japonais t 
. par J. Moris Ciiurobill^-*-Memoire sar rElectropaneture, eonslderee 

comme raoyen nonveau de traitor eflScacement la gontte, &c., par Ma 
Sarlandi^re. — Memoire sur rAcupanoture, par M. Morand; [M. 
Abel-R€musat.] 

4. Voyages et Aventures du noble Romieu> de Provence ; [M. Ray^ 
nouard.] 

5. Essai Chemiqae sur les reactions foudroyantesi par C. J. Brian* 
ebon; [M« Chevreul.] 

6. Anatomie compar^e du Cerveau, dans les quatre classes des Ani* 
maux Vertebras, &c., par T. R. A. Serres ; [M. Tessier.] 

7- N<Mif elles Idtt^raires. 

For June. 

1. Journal of a Tour in Asia Minor, with comparative Remarks on the 
ancient and modern Geography of that country, by William Martin 
Leake, F.R.S., &c. 1 vol. 8vo,; [M. Letronne.] 

2. Voyage en Perse, fait en 1812 et 1813, par Caspar Prouville» Colo- 
nel de Cavalerle an service de S. M. PEmpereur de tontes les Ra»- 
aiesy &c, ; [M. le Baron Silvestre <}e Sacy.] 

3. Histotre de la Vie et des Ouvrages de RaphaSl, par M. Quatrem^re 
de Quincy ; (3d article ;) [M. Raonl-Rochette.] 

4. CollectioD des Cbroniques Nationales Franpaises.— Chroniques de 
J. Froissart, aveo Notes et EclaircissemenSypar J. A.Bnchon ; tome^ 
6, 7, 8, 9, et 10.-*Cbroniqae de J. de Lalain, par I. Cbas^ellain ; (24 
article ;) [M. Daunou.] 

5. Voyage de Benjamin Bergmann chez les Kalmuks, traduit de TAt- 
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'j'temahd piu* M. Moris,' Membre de la Societi^ Asiatlque de Paris, t 
vol. 8VO.9 avec plasiears planches litbographiees ; [Abel-R^musat.} 

6. Essai sar les Cloaqaes ou'E^onts de la ville de Paris, &c., par A. 
G; B. Parent du Chatilet; [M. Tessier.] 

7. Nouvelles Litt^raires. 



SELECTION OF FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
Institut Royal nf France and Literary Societies. 

The Anjin'al Meetin^of the four Academies Was held on Sunday, 24th 
of April, 1825. M. Raynouard delivered the preliminary discourse ; the 
Baron Fourier,. Perpetual Secretary to the Academie Royal des Sciences^ 
read a rep6rt on the progress and application of mathematical sciences. 
Other matters of less interest were read ; and the collection of the 
proceedings of jthis meeting is printed at Paris, in a 4to. vol. of 76 
pages. 

At the same meeting the Baron Silvestre de Sacy read the following 
report on the ' works which, concurred for the prize granted by the 
Count de Volney. — The committee charged with the execution of the 
endowment made by Count de Volney, had proposed the following as 
a subject for a premium, which it was to decree the 24th of April, 1825. 
^^ ist. To examine if the absence of all writing, or the use, either of hie- 
roglyphic or ideographic, of alphabetic or phonographic writing, have 
had any influence in the formation of the language of such people aS 
have used either of these kinds of writing. 2d. If any nation or people 
have existed for a considerable period, without ever having had any 
knowlege of the art of writing; and in the event of the former part of 
this proposition being decided affirmatively ; to determine what has 
constituted this influence.'' The problem to be resolved, had received, 
in the prospectus of the committee, the necessary deyelopment, and the 
committee had required, that the sohaimi should he fowided on positive 
and incontrovertible facts. Considering that the collection of these facts, 
and the necessary proofs to establish their certainty, required laborious 

Jesearcfa, and the serious study of the grammatical system of several 
anguages, varying from each other by distance of time and place, the 
committee judged it expedient to grant two years to such persons as 
Were disposed to discuss this subject, and to double the amount df the* 
prize ; and it has received only two memoirs, of which one only (pla<5ed 
under No. 2), having for its device, En dernier resultat, tout devient sim-* 
^2^, -is appropriated to the examination of the .problem proposed. The 
committee perceives with regret, that the author of this memmr has 
departed from a theory, the fundamental principles of which he has 
Tailed to demonstrate ; and that instead of fiaicts, on which it required 
that the answer should be founded, he has too frequently employed 
assertions, either hazarded, or contradicted by experience ; moreover, 
in this memoir, we seek in vain for a precise solution of the problem, 
and if we take a view of that to which his arguments ought to have 
led him, we find it neither perspicuously represented,* nor supported by 
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a proper demonstration. The committee has therefono Ueteroiioed 
that it could not adjudge the prize to this memoir^ but atjill events^ 
it thought, that an additional delay might be necessary^ either to tbct 
author^ who has shown proofs of sagacity and talent, or to other philolo- 
^ists^ to complete works already begun on this subject, so deserving of 
investigation ; and it has according^ determined to prorogue this con- 
currence, and to defer the adjudication of the prize until the 24th of 
April, 1827. The prize is fixed at 2,400 francs (96/. sterling.) A]l per- 
sons, except the resident members of the Institute are admissible to 
the concurrence. The memoirs are to be written in French or Latin,; 
and will. not be received after the 1st of January 1827. The second me- 
moir received by the committee is intitled. An Essay on Logography^. 
or letters addressed to the Institut of France, on a nystem of writingv 
applicable to languages and idioms. It has for its epigraph the fol- 
lowing passage of Quintilian : Hieenim ustis est litttnrarumy ui <^todiant 
vocesy et vehu depositum reddant legentibus. Although this work possess- 
es the external forms of a memoir destined for a prize, it was neces- 
«arily excluded from it, as the question which is therein discussed ift 
altogether foreign from the subject proposed for 1825 ; for it enters into- 
that which formed the object of the preceding concurrence. Even the 
author felt this himself. Finally, the committee has perceived in this 
work a proof that some men of talent continued to be disposed to di<- 
rect their researches to the accomplishment of the object to which ther 
Count de Yolney attached so great an interest, and which is the object 
of the Counts bequest. The committee hopes the public will avail 
themselves in a short time of the labors of M. Schleiermacher, which 
it crowned in 1823, and to whom it testified the desire of directing the 
attention of the learned of Europe. This double motive has again deter- 
mined it to postpone till the concurrence, the means of realising the 
views of the Count de Yolney, and that in the very terms of the testa^ 
tor, whose intention it was, ^9 encourage all work which had for Us endy 
to^ve execution and consequence to his method of transcribing the Asiatic 
languages in European letters regularly, organised. At present the com- 
mittee thinks it ought not to circumscribe within any particular limits 
the efforts of the candidates ; they are at liberty to give what sense and 
latitude they may judge correct to whatever may appear vague and 
undetermined in the expressions of the testator. Experience has shewn 
us that it is, in general, towards an universal alphabet that the efforts 
of philologists have tended, who have endeavored to resolve the ques- 
tion. In order that the candidates may give to their work all the ma- 
turity it requires, the concurrence will remain open until the end of 
1826, and the prize will not be adjudged until the 24th of April, 1827. 
It will b(B double the sum of 2,400 francs. 

Prize of Muthematics proposed by the Academy in 1824 for the 

year 1826. 

A method for the calculation of the perturbations of the elliptical 
movements of comets, applied to the determination of the next return 
of the comet of 1769, and to the movement of that which has been 
observed in 1805, 3819, and 1822. ^ , .,, 

The prize is a gold medal of the value of 3000 francs, which will 



The Academy Itad put the foHowiBg^ quesfiom, for the pme fer 
thematies, which it had ordained at the meetings of June, 1824. 
- Jst TovBcertaiii, by several experitneots, the density which liqitida 
aeqnire, particularly nerctiry, water, alcohol, nilpbiirio ether, by 
eoinpressione equivalent to the weight of various atmospheres. 
^ 2d. To calculate the effects of the heat produced by these eom* 
I^ressioDS. 

• None of the iirtioles sent to the Academy having obtained ihe prizes 
it proposes agidn the same subject for the year 1826. The prise is a 
gold medal of the value of 8000 francs (120i. sterling.) 'Ibe memoirs 
are to be sent to the Secretary before the 1st of January, 1826. 

. Sur la cammuniaUum du Nil det Noirt au Niger, avee l» Nil d^EgfpU $ 
extract of a memoir read at the Royal Academy of Scienpes^ the 18th 
of April, 1825^ by M. Jomard. 8to. 28 pages, with a map. 

Annahs Islaminnit sive tabula synchronistico-chronologica chalifa- 
rum et reg^m orientis et occidentis, accedente bistoria Turcarum, Ka- 
romanorum, Selg^uikidarum, Asiae IVflinoris, &c. £ codicibus manu- 
scriptis Arab. bibl. reg. Hauniensis composuit, Latine vertit, edidit D. 
Janus Lassen Rasmussen, Professor in Upivers. Hauniae, &c. Hauni^e. 
4to. 1826. 

• €frttmmaire9t DieHommre de la Lmgue Sanukrite^ by General Bolsse* 
toUe. Price of the Ghummar 60 francs, of the Dictionary 100 francB. | 



AutfurUdiMf &o.or the Ormmnar of the SmMCiite Language wrfoididf 
by M. fiopp. 

Dictunmaire Anglais-Frangais^ et Frangais- Anglais. English and 
("rench, and French and English Dictionary. By N. Salmon, 27th 
edition, enlarged with more than 600 words ; reviewed and corrected 
by M. Stone> professor of English. Paris. 1826. 2 vols. 8vo. together 
1264 pages. Frice 18 francs. 

• 

' Bociki AekaigUe: discours et rapports lus dans la seance g^n^rale 
annuelle du 28 Avril, 1826. Paris, cfaez Dondey Dnpr^, 76 pages, con- 
taining the verbal process of the meeting, the speech delivered by the 
Baren Silvestre de Sacy, President; the report of M. Abel R6musat, 
Perpetual Secretary, on the labors of the council of the Asiatic Society, 
&c. ; a list of members, subscribers, and associate strangers, together 
with the rules of the society. The Secretary's speech teiminates thus: 
** Le JoutTuU Asiaiique, which appears under your auspices monthly, is 
enriched with a number of curious and important papers. The increase 
of its circulation has contributed to excite throughout Europe a taste 
for oriental studies. Your correspondence, extended to tlie ' farthest 
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b^'deenfiNl at the PuMic Meeiiiig on the first Monday in 7aiir, noxk 
The memoiHB or dissertations should be transmitted before the 1st of 
Jnnuary, 1826. 

Prize of Mathematics for the year 1824| remitted to the meiting 

for the year IB26, 
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extremities of Asia, has excited research, awakened the ardor of the 
learned, and solicited the contributions of enlightened men ! The ties 
of a mutnal esteem hkire b^en oontritcted* lirith sevffiSll associations, 
consecrated to' literary pursuits, or devoted to the interests of religion 
and humanity. Nearly 300 printed volumes^ and 60 workt in manuscript^ 
have increased the collection which you had formed, to serve for the 
iaiproT^ment of your (kvorite siMdies: idl libraries Ibet- Ae Influebce 
of your poramunii^atioQS, which takes place whenever a parUcuhv 
branch of literature becomes the object of general attentiDn.'^ . 

SpistoJtB qtuedam ArahidB a Muurii^ Egyptiis^ et Syrii tmueripitB ; 
edidit, interpret. Latitia, anhotationibusque illustravit et glossai^nm 
adjecit D. Max. Habicht. 116 pages. 4to. Bresiau. 1894. Max. ' 

De la Literatwe des Hehreux; of the Literature of the Hebrews,' or 
fbe sacred writings considered with regard to literary beautieit, by J. 
B. Salgues, Professor of Eloquence, &c« 8vo. Paris. Price 6 fra|nrcs. 
Dentu. 

ProfeterML, Sadana de i gamla Tettamentet och alkaran f&r^taUftf i 
The prophets as they are described in the Old Testament and in the 
Koran ; a philological and explanatory dissertation, by H. Reuterdahl. 
86 pages. 8vo. Lund. 1824. Berling. 

Ad Saeri Hebnsorum codicis et Alcorani locosy qui de conseeratiane pro- 
phetarum agtmt, commenXationeSf by the same author, 48 pages. 8vo. Lund. 
1824. Berling. 

In the former of these dissertations, the author discusses the pas- 
sages in the Bible which relate to the vocation of the prophets, their in- 
spirations, their poetical and musical genius, their manner of living, 
&c. The author compares these passages with the expressions in the 
Koran, relative to the prophets. 

The second dissertation examines what the Bible says of the inaugu- 
ration of Moses, Joshua, Elisha^ Isaiah, &;c. in their quality aa prophets. 
The difficulties of the Hebrew text are discussed in the notes, and the 
author passes on to those passages in the Koran, and quotes the Ara- 
bic texts which relate to the Consecration of MChamed (Mahomet.) 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



The. Latin Essay printed in our No. for Sept. 18^4, was 
wfitten by Mr. Trevelyan, and dedicated by him to his 
Preceptor, Dr. Goodall, 

The Maps to Herodotus, lately published at Oxford^ will be 
noticed in our next No« . 

*Tfrig, and other articles of the same correspondent, in our next. 

The Greek verses of Mr. H. want a little of the lima labor, 
but prove that the author by practice will highly distinguish 
himself in Greek literature. 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 



NEW SCHOOL EDITION OF JUVENAL. 

Pr. 5s. bds^ 

SELECT SATIRES OF JUVENAL, 

WITH EXPLANATORY NOTES ; 

FOR THE USE OF THE JUNIOR DEPARTMENT OF THE 

ROYAL MILITARY COLLEGE. 

Printed by Valpy, and sold by Baldwin^ Wbittaker^ Riving- 
ton^ Longman^ and all other booksellers. 

The Satires omitted are the 2d, 6th, and 9th. The rest are 
printed expurgate, from the best Editions ; and the Notes are 
principally compiled from the most approved Commentators, 
and adapted to the capacity of Youth. 
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This day is published, Vol. 5. 8vo, pr. I2s. common, 

and ]6s« fine paper/ 

DEMOSTHENIS OPERA OMNIA, GR, ET LAT. 

Curante G. H. SCHAEFERO ; 

Containing the Prasfationes and Dissertationes of R a tJCH en- 
stein and RiiDiGER, with the first and second parts of the 
'^ Apparatus Criticus/' including the Annotationes of Obso- 
FCEus, Wolff, Taylor, and Reiske. The whole edited 
by Professor Schaefbr. 

Vols. ] . and S., containing the Text and Varies Lectiones, and 
the volume of Indices, pr. 1/. \6s. common, and Ql.Ss. fine pa- 
per, may be had separately of the Publishers. 

Vol* 3., containing the Latin Version, will be published in 
November. 

Printed for Black, Younq, and Young, Foreign and 
English Booksellers, Tavistock-street, London. 



In 8vo bds. pr. 10s, 6d. 

SELFEXAMINATIONS IN ALGEBRA. 

By J. M. F. WRIGHT, A.B. 

author of " SOLUTIONS OF THE CAJMBRIDGE PROBLEMS." 

in 2 vols. 8vo. pr. 3/. 3«. 

Published by Blacit, Young, and Young, Foreign and 
English Booksellers, Tavistock-street^ Covent-Garden. 

VOL. xxxn. CI. Ji NO. LXin. n 
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In one large 8vo. vol. pr. 21s. bds. 

THE ENTHUSIASM OF THE METHODISTS 
AND PAPISTS CONSIDERED: 

By Bishop Lavington. 

WITH NOTES, introduction; AND APPENDIX. 

By the Rev. R. POLWHELE. 

This is a reprint from the scarce edition now selling for a 
very high price. The author's principal design is to draw a 
comparison, by Mray of caution to all Protestants, between the 
wild and pernicious enthusiasms of some of the most eminent 
saints in the Popish communion, and those of the Methodists 
in our country ; which latter he calls a set of pretended reform- 
ers, animated by an enthusiastic and fanatical spirit. 

Sold by 6. B. Whittaker; Sherwood and Co.; and all other 
Booksellers. 
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CLASSICAL JOURNAL; 

DECEMBER, 1825. 



Analysis of Fab^r's Corroboration of the Pentateuch 
from History y Tradition^ and Mythology. 



JLhb venerable Bryant, in bis Ancient Mythology, has fur- 
nished an important link in the chain of Scripture proofs. His 
Dissertation on the Plagues of Egypt, though primarily intended 
as an elucidation of that great episode, is in fact a commentary 
on the mission of Moses. But a wider range has been em- 
braced by Mr.. Faber, in his elaborate Hora Mosaics, originally 
delivered from the University pulpit : to compose them, he has 
ransacked the whole world for evidence, and framed a structure, 
which, if not secure in all its parts, rests on a foundation not to 
be shaken, or even assailed but by those who can suppose that 
mankind have been from the commencement in a conspiracy to 
deceive each other. His work will form the basis of the follow- 
ing remarks : but much additional information is derived from 
the Researches of M. de Humboldt, as translated by Miss 
Helen Maria Williams, and other sources. 

I. 1 . The Creation, — According to the Phoenician system, the prin- 
ciple of the universe was a dark air, the earth without form, darkness 
diffused on the surface of the abyss, and the Spirit of God hovered over 
the face of the waters. From a personification of divine love, " a 
chaotic mixture was produced, and within it were comprehended the 
rudiments of all things.'* Then appeared the sun, moon, and stars, 
fishes and animals, and lastly two human beings.' 



' Cumberland's Sanchoniathon, p. 1. 33. 
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2. According to tbe Persians, God created the world, (not in six 
days, but) at six different times, the last being devoted to the forroatioR 
of man.' 

3. Tbe Hindoos relate from the Institutes of Mena,^' that the Sa- 
preme> '* having willed to produce various beings from his own divine 
substance, first, with a thought, created the waters ; and placed Id 
them a productive seed,'' which became a bright egg, in which be re- 
mained alone ; when, by the operation of thought, he caused it to divide 
itself into two parts, the heavens and the earth : in the midst he placed 
air, and the permanent receptacle of waters. Having finished his 
labors^ he was '* absorbed in the supreme Spirit, Gbanging the time of 
energy for the time of repose."' 

4. THe Chinese call the first of men Puoncu, and believe that he 
was born from the chaos or allegorical egg, of which the shell produced 
the heavens, the white the atmosphere, and the yolk tbe earth. 

5. The Etrurians had a tradition not unlike that of the Persians, that 
the world was created gradually in GOOO years. 

6. The Edda^ (a compendium of Runic Mythology) states that the 
world was a naked abyss, of which the northern part was filled with iee 
and storms, the latter was formed of lightning and sparks, while the 
middle was serene. By a breath of heat, the cold tapors were melted 
into drops, from which sprang a man, ^* by the power of Him who go- 
verned ;" — his name was Imer, and he was the progenitor of the giants. 
From another person named Bore, descended a second race, and between 
these two there was a continual war, till all the race of the giants p0r- 
ished, excepting one who saved himself in a bark. A ^cond oreatioii 
(allusive to the renovation of the world) then took place, when the tliiee 
sons of tlie conqueror were elevated to the rank of deities^ and a new 
race of men was produced. The stars then began to shine, and the 
seasons to be distinguished. 

7. We are informed, that the Yii^inians attribute the creation of the 
world to the Supreme Being, but the immediate act was committed to 
inferior deities. Water, in their cosmogony, was tbe first principle. 

8. The Otabeitlans have this opinion respecting the divine essence^ — 
Tbe general denomination is Eatoaa, but there are three Supreme Per- 
sonages, termed, 1. Tane te Medooa,e^? Father. 2. Oromattow Tane 
te Myde, God in the San, 3. Taroa Mannoo te Hooa, ike Bird tkt 
S^rit. 

9. The Mexican tribes have numerous traditions agreeing with Scrip- 
ture in the main. Their Adam is called TonacateuctU, and his wife 
Tonacacihua, or woman of our fiesh. ** The Mexicans considered her 
as the mother of the human race ; and, after tbe god of the celestial Pmr- 
radiiey Qmeteuctli, she held the first rank among tbe divinities of Ana- 
hoac.''^ 



• Hyde de Rel. Vet. Pers. 161. * Composed about 1280 B. C. 

3 It is said, that tbe first pair are called Adima and Iva \n Sanscrit, 
but so many forgeries are attributable to Col. Wilford's Pundit, that^ not 
haying the immediate opportunity of identifying tbem, we are obliged to 
omit much of the Hindoo evidence. 

4- Humboldt's Researches coDcerning tbe Institutions and Monuments 
' of the Ancient Inhabitants of America, Vo). i. p. 195. 
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II. 1. The Prmifwe State, — From the Paradise of Scripture, the 
hemtheDft derf?ed their belief in a state of pristine inte^ity. ** Imme- 
diately (says Hesiod), after the birth of man, the golden age com- 
menced, the precious gift of the immortals who acknowleged Cronus 
as their sovereign. Mankind then led the life of the gods, free from tor- 
menting cares, and exempt from labor and sorrow. Old age was un- 
known ; their limbs were braced with a perpetual vigor, and the evils 
ol disease were unfelt. When the hour of dissolution arrived, death 
assumed the mild aspect of sleep, and laid aside all his terrors. Every 
blessiDg was theirs; the fruits of the earth sprang up spontaneously 
and abundantly ; peace reigned, and her companions were happiness 
and pleasure." * 

2. By the Satya Yogue,or Age of perfection^ the Hindoos *' obscure- 
ly allude to the state of perfection and happiness enjoyed by man in 
Paradise.^' 

3. ^The reign of Quetzalcoatl (says M. de Humboldt) was the 
golden age of the people of Anahuac. At that period, all animals, and 
even men, lived in peace ; the earth brought forth, without culture, the 
most fraitful harvests ; and the air was filled with a multitude of birds, 
which were admired for their song, and the beauty of their plumage. 
But this reign, like that of Saturn, and the happiness of the world, 
won not of long dnration.''^ The legend here becomes fabulous, but 
it is clearly defined as primitive, because it is succeeded by an account 
of the deluge. 

4. The &st inhabitants of the worlds according to the Goths, were 
considered more than human. ''Their abode was a magnificent half, 
glittering with burnished gold, the mansion of love, gold, and friend- 
aliip. The very meanest of their utensils were composed of the same 
precious materials, and the age acquired the denomination of golden. 
. . . The blissful period of innocence was soon contaminated; certain 
women arrived from the country of the giants, and hy their seductive 
behaviour corrupted its pristine integrity and purity.'' 

<6. In the mythological story of the garden of the Hesperides, a tra- 
dition of the Mosaic Eden is discerned by Sir Walter Raleigh. ^The 
iletioB of those golden apples kept by a dragon, was taken from the 
serpent which tempted Evah ; so was Paradise itself transported out 
of Asia into Africa, and made the garden of the Hesperides : the pro- 
phecies that Christ should break the serpent's head, and conquer the 
power of bell, occasioned the fables of Hercules killing the seq)ent of 
the Hesperides^ and descending into hell, and captivating Cerberns.*'^ 
To enlarge on the story of Pandora would be superfluous, for its coin- 
cidenees are obvious.^ We suspect, too, that Proserpine's eating the 
pomegranate, and the punishment of Asoalaphus, are remotely con- 
nected with this history. 

III. 1. T%e Serpent.—The form assumed by the tempter is preser- 
ved in almost every country ; particularly in the Dionysiac festivals, 
where the name of our common mother was vociferated by the devo- 



^mmifim 



* "jpyanaVHfui. 108. ^ Humboldt, vol. i. )!. 93. 

3 History of the World, p. 73. 
^ See the parallels in Cluverius, Germ. Antiq. p. 225. 
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tees. His name is traced by Colonel Wilford ■ to the Sanscrit DeTSr 
N.ahusiia, oj the God Naush, bearing an afiSnity, perhaps, to the Hebrew 
ttITU {Nahoih) a serpent.* " Phereoydes Syrus styles the prince of cer- 
tain evil spirits, that contended with Satnrn, Opbioneos, or the Serpent 
Deity." 3 Stillingfleet observes, that Satan tempted Eve by > a promise 
of the acquisition of wisdom ; hence came the use of serpents in diyi- 
nation, ,t^^ signifying both a serpent and to divine, while in Greek 
oiwii^t<r9tti^ derived from olmls^ a serpent, is taken in the same sense. The 
destrucfion of Python by Apollo resolves itself into the same meaningy 
unless that circumstance be regarded as purely physical, and typical of 
the purification of the earth, after the deluge, by the rays of the sud. 

2. Among the Goths, the arch-deceiver is spoken of in a similar 
manner. Lok, the evil being, has two children, Deaths and an im- 
mense serpent: '* the universal father dispatched certain of the gods to 
bring those children to him; when they were come, he threw the 
serpent down to the bottom of the ocean. But there the monster 
waxed so large, that he wound himself around the whole globe of the 
earth. Death, meanwhile, was precipitated into hell. Here she pos- 
sesses vast apartments, strongly built, and fenced with grates of iron. 
Her hall is grief; ,her table, famine; hunger, her knife; delay, ber 
servant ; faintness^ her porch ; sickness and pain, her bed ; and ber 
tent, cursing and howling/' ^ Few descriptions equal this horrible sub- 
limity. 

IV. 1. The Redeemer. — In the Gothic mythology, Thor is represented 
as the first-born of the Supreme God, and is styled, the eldest of sons. 
According to the annotators, he was esteemed '* a middle divinity, a 
mediator between God and man.'' *< With regard to his actions, he is 
said to have wrestled with Death, and, in the struggle, to have been 
brought on one knee ; to have bruised the head of the great serpent 
with his mace ; and, in his final engagement with that monster, ta have 
beat him to the earth,: and slain him. This victory, however, is not 
obtained but at the expense, of his own life. ' Recoiling back nine 
steps, he falls dead on the spot, suffocated with the floods of yenom 
which the serpent vomits forth on him.' " ^ 

2. Serpents are met with in the Mexican mythology. Besides that 
represented in company with the woman of our flesh, *^ other paintings* 
exhibit to us a feather-headed snake, cut in pieces by the great spirit, 
Tezcatlipoca,.or by the sun personified, the god Tonatiuh."^ 

3. A similar notion prevails among the Hindoos. ^* Two sculptared 
figures are yet extaot in one of their oldest pagodas, the former of 
which represents Chreeshna, an. incarnation of the mediatorial God 
Vishnu, trampling on the crushed head of the serpent ; while in the> 
latter it is seen encircling the Peityjn its folds, and biting his heel." ' 
By Yolney, the serpent is called Calengam.^ 



* Of the Bengal Engineers. It is to be lamented that no friend or ad- 
mirer has given to the world a memoir of this eminent scholar. 

» Asiatic Researches, vol. 3. ^ vide Orig. Sac. iii. S. 

♦ Edda, Fable xvi. s Edda, Fable xi. 

6 Humboldt, vol. i. p. 195. 

7 See Maurice, Hist, of Hindostan, ii. 290. 
a Ruins of Empires, c. xxi. 
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• 

4« A similar tradition exists among tbe Chinese, but perverted, like 
the Pollio of Virgil. " At that time (says the historian) a celestial 
spirit, passing about in all directions, gradually introduced civilisation,' 
and softened the natural ferocity of man. This was effected the more 
easily, aince the great dragon, vrhich disturbed the whole world, by 
confounding heaven and earth together, had been slain. For, after his 
destraction, matters were arranged, each according to its own proper 
rank and dignity." > 

V. I,. The Giants. — Hesiod relates, that "the second race' degene- 
rated dreadfully from the virtues of the first; they were men of violence 
and rapine ,* they had no delight in worshippiiig the immortals, nor in 
offering up to them those sacrifices which were daily required.*'* The 
brazen age he describes as producing a race of men, fierce, strong^ 
warlike, and insulting; their hearts of adamant, their corporeal power 
immense, and their nervous arms, firmly knit to their broad shoulders^ 
irresistible.^ — Sanchoniathoh mentions that from rivo; (Cain) were de- 
scended ^* sons of vast bulk and height, whose names were given to the 
mountains on which they seized.'* ♦ The mythologists, it may here be 
observed, speak of three wars of the giants : in the first were concerned, 
Cottus, Briareus, and Gyas ; in the second, the Titans ; and in the third^ 
Otus and Ephialtes, with Typhoeus, who relate to the events at Shinar. 
Ovid places the impious race which strove against the Deity anterior 
to the deluge. 

2. '^ Before the great inundation, which took place four thousand eight 
hundred years after the creation of the world, the country of Anahuac 
was inhabited by giants.'* Such are the words of Los Rios, a Domini- 
can monk, who copied, in 1566, all the Mexican hieroglyphics he could 
procure.5 

VI. I. The Deluge. — According to the Chaldaeans, Xisuthrus, the 
tenth in descent from the first created man, in obedience to tbe com- 
mands of the Deity, furnished a vessel with provisions and animals, and 
embarked with his family. When the flood began to abate, he sent 
out some birds, who, finding no rest, relurned ; the second time, their 
feet were besmeared with mud ; and the third, they disappeared. From 
this he concluded that the waters had subsided, and, after making an 
aperture in the vessel, disembarked on a mountain, where he built .an 
altar, and offered sacrifice. 

2. The story of Deucalion, as related by Lucian,^ is too similar to be 
repeated : a chasm was shown at Hierapolis, where the waters are 
said to have descended, and Deucalion consecrated a temple to Juno 
over it, and twice a year they poured sea-water through the aperture. 
The Latin word Juno, is simply a corruption of H^^ (YuneK) a dove, 
which bird was held sacred in that district ; and on Juno, the rainbow, 
personified under the name of Iris, was supposed to attend. 

3. According to the Hindoos, the demon Hayagriva having purloined 
the Vedas, or sacred books, from tbe custody of Brahma, all mankind be- 
came corrupt, except the seven Rishis and Satyaorata, prince of Dra- 
vina (to the south of Carnata) ; to whom Vishnu appeared as a fish, and 



> Martinii Hist. Sin. p. 16. * *Epy. xat 'H|a. i. 126. 

' Ibid. 144. ♦ Climb. Sail. p. 21. 

^ Humboldt, i. 96. * De Dea Syria. 
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informed bioi of the approaching deluge, warning him to stock a veasel, 
and '< take all kinds of medicinal herbs and esculent grain for food, to- 
gether with the seven holy men, their respective wives, and paire of idl 
animals." When the ocean overflowed, Vishnu towed the vessel, in 
the same form ; and, when the deluge had subsided, slew the demon, 
recovered the Yedas, and instructed Sal^aorata in divine knowlege.' 
4. The outline of a similar tradition was retained by the Goths : wte 
above i. 6. 

. 5. The Egyptian Osiris has some points of resemblance with Noah. 
He is said to have been a husbandman, a legislator, and a zealous ad- 
vocate for the worship of th^ Gods* Typhon c(Hispired against him, 
and by stratagem prevailed on him to enter an ark, the top of which 
he perfidiously closed. In this situation, he floated down the Nile iato 
the sea, on the seventeenth day of the month Athyr, when the son 
passes through Scorpio. Typhon is expressive of the ocean. Hence 
the Egyptian ceremony of exposing a boat in the sea, and finding it 
agaim They likewise carried their eight principal ddttes in a sacred 
ark (called Baris) on the Isiac festival. 

6. Tacitus says, that the Germans sacrificed to Isis, and sapposed 
the ship which formed part of the ceremony to denote the adoption of 
that festival from some other country. The river Danube, aneieotlj 
Noas, is supposed by Bryant to be DarNau, of Noah.* 

7. The archaeological Triads of Britain contain some clear indics- 
tions of a concurrent belief. Among '* the three awful events of ibe 
Island of Britain,'' we find " the bursting of the lake of waters, iwl 
the overwhelming of the face of all lands ; so that all mankind wen 
drowned, excepting Dwyvan and Dwyvach, who escaped in a naked 
vessel (without sails), and of them the Island of Britain was re-peopled." 
Among " the three chief master works of the Island of Britain,'' occurs 
" the ship of Nevydd Nav Neivion, which carried in it a male and a fe- 
male of all living, when the lake of waters burst forth;" and "the 
drawing of the amnc to land out of the lake, by the brancbii^ oxen of 
Hu Gadam, so that the lake burst no more."^ 

8. The Mexican tradition existing among the Indians of Cbolala 
relates to the giants above-mentioned. " All who did not perish were 
transformed into fishes, save seven, who fled into caverns. When the 
waters subsided, one of these giants, Xelhua, surnamed the architect, 
went to Cholollon ; where, as a memorial of the mountain TIaloc, which 
had served for an asylum to himself and his six brethren, be built an 
artificial hill in form of a pyramid.''* Herrera states, that the Mexi- 
cans of Mechoachan 5 had a tradition, that a single family was formerly 
preserved in an ark, during a deluge of water, and with a sufficient 
number of animals to stock a new world. During that time, ravens 
were sent out, one of which brought back the branch of a tree. 

a The Peruvians believe, thai it once rained so violently as to deluge 
all the lower parts of the country: an universal destruction of the hu- 
man species took place, a few persons excepted, who took refuge in 

' See Sir W. Jones's Mythological Essay, As. Res. voL L 

Analysis, &c. ii. 339. 
s Celtic Researches, by Dr. Davies, p. 157. 
* Humboldt, i. 96. 

5 This ancient kingdom is now the province of Valladolid. 
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cave, on the tops of the mountains, whither ttwyliad ^'^l'^^^ 
^La s Jibing animals. When the «*>?* SS a. s^S^.^y «• 
out dogs, who came bacle besmeared with mnd, and «» ff ®" "^y„°. 
?nrncd dry, they left the cave, and became the ptogemtors «f~*be pre 

sent race. Their number was seven. oerson and 

10. The Brazilians held, that in a similar calami^r, one perw«M_ 

his sister only escaped, by climbing a Jimtpa** tree ; w*Hch wrciMii 
stance is commemorated in their festivals. ni..^.»s.mtv inomred. 

11. TheNicarag«an8,whenpressed to e"5"«« ^^J^'Sh'hKco 
whether the Christians had any knowlege of the flood, whien nao " 
covered the earth, and destroyed both men Md ^?V . . j^. -^rid in 

12. The inhabitants of Otahelte state, that ^''^S'f »^,^Jf i*|SV 
pieces in their anger, and that all the islands »«?««» *e"i "«^"""«^ 
ments of the great land, their own being the <*>«' P"^, 2 HlL'^r by 
also of a man bom of the sand of the sea. ^ho married J« <>»^8»^^^^^^^ 

whom he had three sons and as ?»«? «»»«8'j*t^ Jr rfJt^ to XInd 
process of time, « the brothers said, Met ns take ow sisters to wiie. a 
tccome many:' so men began to mnUiply on theewib. ^j^j 

VII. 1. The Patriarch Ni>ah <»*dhufaml!f.-Ji<!^'J^^^^ ^ 
above-mentioned, the Noachidas may be traced •"'•"""S'^'X'^jHh 
characters, Saturn is said to be the son of Heaven »"* Earthy wrtll 
Ocean for his brother; he is related to have """P^f.^^JSCv bfi'^ 
and celebrated as the first planter of v>n«y"?»- . S" "^! ™?^ S^rio- 
solved into m-myO {Satur-Nuk)merMv he W*« ij»»*- ]^^^^ 
ture he is called iKh-hadama, or Man of the Earth, ^- *• ^"^hree 
Hence Rhea, or the Earth, was said to be ^hf. ^,^«f ^Jurn Ibree 

sons are assigned to him, one of whom bf"» *••« »*"^"^!2y <b,oaRh 
and is the Jupiter of antiquity. The para"e« ""^ ••' !^^ ,^«« ft^m a 
this personage: the story that he mutilated his parent, """^ Jf"? * 
misconception of Scripture, where Ham is "'fo«>»«* «« ^^l^^Z 
Noah's ebriety ; for the word vajagged, which we *ran^c «»^ "•»« 
the absence of vowel points, was probably read as vp<^, wUicU sig 
nifies cut, and a new sense thns given to the c«o««»f*»"^«-,. ^ . ._- 
2. The Scythians ascribed three sons to th«rtuteUry deity, aiH sup 
posed ancestor, Targitaus.' « The names of his ^«Xu^ ^''^^'^^ 
kais, Arpoxais and Colaxais. In the* days, * P'°»8h^ « S^^^' »" 
axe and a goblet, all formed of gold, fell from •«»*«'•. ••^^^fl!^' 
of tbebrethfcn, attempting to take them »P' ''^^ '^^^'''IVast e.rv 
of fire, which suddenly burst forth. The youngest ?«^« *^* '«* j^^^^; 

and having received no in ury, was ?«»'°»''»^«"* ^^ XX ""d t^ 
tiieir superior. In this tradition, the instruments of husbandry n^ the 

golden cup may possibly allude to the well-known charter of IS^^^^^^^ 
I man of the earth, and a planter of vineyards ; while, in the »upenorit> 
of the younger brcrther over the two elder, we are led to ««"?"»« the. 
usurjition and tyranny of the Hue of Ham, in the person of Nimrod, 
the founder of the first great monarchy. j- _ *„ *i.„j, iraHi. 

3. The Germans worshipped Tuisto, who, according lo «^«"- tr'd'- 
tionv sprang from Uie eart!£ and along with him his son Mannus, to 



' Disraeli, Curiosities of Literature, vol. i. p. 258. «here reference 
is made to the Cheoraana, i. 01. 
* Herod, iv. 5. 
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whom they attributed three sons. His Dame, in all probability, is the 
Menu of India, the Menes of Egypt, the Menw of firitain, the Menes 
of Lydia, and the Minos of Crete.' 

4. The patriarchs, observes Dr. Davies, are made, almost exclnsiTe- 
\y, the fathers of the Cumrij aiid the general events of antiquity are 
ascribed to the island of Britain. *' Though AtG^odam primarily denoted 
the Supreme Being, I think (says the Teamed Cambrian) bis actions 
have a secondary reference to the history of Noah. The following parti- 
culars are t6ld of him in the above-cited selection. I. His hxmcMng 
or elevated oxen (perhaps his offering) at the delnge drew the destroyer 
out of the water, so that the lake burst forth no more. 2. He instructed 
the primitive race in the cultivation of the earth. 3. He first collected 
and disposed them into various tribes. 4. He first gave laws, traditions, 
&c. or adapted verse to memorials. 6. He first brought the Cymry 
into Britain and Gaul, because he would not have them possess lands 
by war and contention, but of right, and in peace.'' Hu Gadatm, he 
subsequently reinarks, was only ihtir Jigurattve conductor to the west.^ 

VIII. 1. Babel, — The traditions respecting Babel are numerous, and 
clearly discerned in the exploits of the giants Otus and Ephialtes, who 
made war against heaven, and attempted to scale it by piling mountains 
one on another. 

2. The Pyramid of Xelhua, which we have noticed under the article 
Deluge (\i, 8.), hks an obvious reference to the dispersion. '' He ordered 
bricks to be made in the province of Tlamanalco, at the foot of the 
Sierra of Cocotl, and to convey them to Cholula he placed a, file of men, 
who passed them from hand to hand. The gods beheld with wrath this 
edifice, the top of which was to reach the clouds. Irritated at the da- 
ring attempt of Xelhua, they hurled fire on the pyramid. Numbers of 
the workmen perished ; the work was discontinued, and the monument 
was afterwards dedicated to QuetzalcoatI, the god of the air.'' Such is 
the narrative of Los Rios. ^ 

3. The Indians of Chiapa cdmmemorated a chief named Wodan, a 
member of the same family with the Gothic Odin or Woden. " Ac- 
cording to the ancient traditions, collected by the Bishop Francis Nun- 
nez de la Vega, ' the Wodan of the Chiapanese was grandson of that 
illustrious old man, who, at the time of the great deluge, in which the 
greater part of the human race perished, was saved on a raft together 
with his family.' Wodan co-operated in the construction of the great 
edifice, which had been undertaken by men to reach the skies : the exe- 
cution of this rash project was overturned ; each family received from 
that time a different language, and the great spirit, Tcotl, ordered Wodan 
to go and people the country of Anahuac."4 

IX. 1. The destruction of Sodom. — Diodorus mentions the lake which 
covers the site of Sodom and Gomorrah ; and Tacitus relates a story, 
that certain powerful cities had been destroyed there by thunder and 
lightning, and the soil burnt up. These notices are confirmed by Strabo.' 

2. The Peruvians believe, that a race of giants was once destroyed 



^ Dr. Davies (Celtic Researches, p. 197.) observes that Cretef in the 
old Cottian Celtic, signifies the earth. 
2 Celtic Researches, p. 164. ^ Humboldt, vol. i. p. 96, 

♦ Ibid. p. 320. * Tacit, v. 7. Strabo, ivi. 
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by fire from heaTen, for the reason specified by Moses. This foct, if 
admitted, points oat the quarter, and in some degree, the time, of the 
earliest emigrations to America. 

3. The Triads inform us, that the second awful event of the island of 
Britain, was '^ the consternation of the tempestuous fire, when the 
earth split asunder to Annion (the lower region), and the greatest part 
of all living was consumed.'' We are aware that this has been differ- 
ently explained, but do not regard that explanation as decisive. 

X. 1. The seven yean? famine. — ^This event, may be traced in an uni- 
versal drought in China, in the reign of Tching Tang, of the same du- 
ration, and the chronology differs but by thirty-two years ; that of Scrip- 
ture being dated B.C. 1708, and the latter, 1740. 

2. A similar calamity is said by Diodorus Siculus to have extended, 
in the.reign of Erecthens, over the whole world, Egypt only excepted. 



We have thus gone over the most evident coincidences on the 
principal subjects ; others have been accumulated by the learned 
divine whose labors have furnished our .materials^ but they do 
not carry the same weight. The following table will show, at a 
view, the chief proofs drawn from comparative mythology ; few 
of our readers will not be able to enlarge it, but they will not 
therefore imagine, that we have suppressed material evidence : 
all the relations omitted are not passed over, nor all that are 
passed over critically rejected « 

TABLE.* 
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' Those nations of whom only a single coincidence has been noticed, 
are omitted iu the comparative view. 
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'ANAPnw •Ein#ANaji haxa ra ta*o2. 

Thuctd. 

TIS not* d ialyMD^ napa rvfj^fiov ales 
rou xaXAs 'niiMtxoTOs Wieeifot^a; 
& (nroSov ^qonfW'ct xXsou; <rxi«y rrv* 

uf/LfixaXwrreip 

T^v ftiMV iror Afni&y akkk iofuf 
noXXaxi$ viv jo"9fiTO fuelKix^^ 7^' 

ia-uyco 8«* alWpoj' ** JEwSeVw (rev, 
euSereo ifv^it futyaKx' ttot* oj^Jov, 
OTTi; cSv, Toiy IvSf, Ta^ov 8*, 68/Ta, 

x«l f iXei roi- fforro ymXo^iv ug 

e](ro§^ irepKrrt^Bs ctvieam S^ 

yaXiAa, ii6r(if(riov 
^pof a Se TexvoXereip' ayiScov 
lo-SavEi TTco vKourlov h xXoSoiO'i^ 
Trawup^ov 8* vi^v^ca nodov j(eei ieX- 

^l^pova punknvv. 
19 fMTeOf, T^gm^ 'foUt ^oh rafog ydp 
wx iyu >)^ay o-ffSey* oi refaaxe 
xeegllas fnr»6^g, to t« irop It fjximouy, 

adavaf a f Xo^ 
<Tvaie(cr eSSsi yiovog ayxMkxKn 
xTmiJM a-iVy yoi x* ouJsv l«r' — xXlo; 6e 
oufod' 6u8ei; %' a X^S^^ ^^ TraXaieoy 

2^n TToXiy ipyoavl 
iti yetp avif^iotg xhiog, ^ rig 68pat 
itqwyiiMToav xoXXiorfff avcoy^ r/ 8* A^^i 
omqog iS tAioxStos, 0! (riy avrcp^ 

ay/xa ^/^rrfi^ 
Ttavra trvvridyaxe^ to 8' oujtot Srrar 
p^ptKrea yfl^p, ofji^fiporos, dpavm vft<(> 
aXXerai ^apM Tnepvyeo'^tv, OLldi/^ 

poi ha fui(r(rco, 
utt/o0tfy ^iqottra xXios' ri^o^ 8e 
xffiVffTai yof frottra* to 8' ouyoft' ^le; 
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tHoiXearBpoif cre^ifmfAmii^ag' 

Ivriy avSpo; vriAww ; ex riixf co' yap 
ray ^pevmv atSid fwrts^ h cnroSal {^ 

vamtXm trxXn^ph xiap* oitp9fi>9g fp^f 
aiiSgog edyjuctxSt^ to 8* acmov «dg^ 
(TTaSeoov ^gdvfifJM fitov ^X^i ftea- 

trms h edxkeug^ 
h [MLyei fiapiMrrAtf* ik^reroU yitp 

l/xvoXiv (^y So-re^y* iKiriTM ykp 

7sa(ruv avToS rujut/Soy^'^ xaA reXlcrcrff' 
« jSpoTooy ^iX»$gO(ruyft* Tcdyaxeyy 
ou f ao$ |3X6\|^li iraAiy* ov ^Ift^g £»- 

yftf^ ly ttjDifAXatK 
(og Tovpav (retovi irorct Kolfoa^og ^e^' 
aXXa So^a^ xie) xXJo; lr«rtrai (r^iy 
ifuPpoTOV, %emX^t9r h v^m yotp 

Towoij! auTOv nMXXiHtg sj^ey^p^n^ 

iripiog ^vvirifjM' ff^xjatg 8* Sirspfle 
xouf oy^ l^nrcutf'ei ^ifMigy dgava^ wo- 

alo'iy l^eSpoy. 
voLfj^areoy Tftcr^p 6 7ta?^tig, ajMr) 
(rripva yalug *Sl7tewAg irsrutrSBig, 
xvfMTwv piioKFi irt^XyitXbLyviTOig 

woKk* lirixXuo'Ssi 



> Ev'n from the tomb the voice of Nature cries, 
£v'n in our ashes live their wonted fires. 
* Peace to the 9ouls of the heroes ! their deeds were great in fight. 
Let them ride around me on clouds. . Let them shew their features of 
war. Ossiam's Fingal. / 
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uvipcov [AvafMM* r/ /SeXrffpov rw^, 
umoVf ovK. eyipcrtfMV uWov cSSfivj 
TFurplSos wot' alymXop ; t/ /*ijv ; wXs- 

oy ri xuruppu 
Toig xuXoog TadHtx4<Ftv' ou 6dXaava, - 
ouSff ya a^i rigfACt xXlou^* olr' aupa 

ire TrXaY^iiia eVnv aei XBXeuiov^^ ^ 
irayrodBV rrrayftiyo; eyri rt/jx/So;, 
vavToiev t» fuvoj/M* xXios is XajXTrei; ' 

recy er foyrcov 
o)nrare(r<riy SaXo^ loy yiydie, 
vamlXcp yiyaie xiap, ^ffcroWeov 
avigcov xXiovri irifias' h* et^i^ 

yoio taAa(r(ra; 
fuvdiAa xvivoDv (rrxios Iwi^Aeyei viy 
Sutrp^/jttou^ iteipmra vopovs*^ daXatra-oi 8* 
oux liro^, ifX^v x^vo '* npotromipco re/- 

V0f/i^ev" axouei. 
' oX|3ioi ftaX* eiciy, otronrep eipov, 
Svres hf ^oei, xXeo;* ' aXXa x^yo^. 
Of xotXaog, 7targa$ Svep v<rraToyhov$ 

alpM,' reivaxev ' 
h vilcpj [MtxipTurbs' S&vfuov y^p, 
fi,oLXioLKov, yis iyxaisVyVvvov eSSei, 
fboCyof w (Tvv xvhV xai irigt^ ifiii' 

Xfio/xa ydKoLvetgv 

lo-Sayoica* xa) iForma-aeTai ri^^ 
a^ofo^s ipf^wv voo'iy, ornraTog ^i- ' 

Xo^poyof 6j(ray 

areis 6g^ to ypafi,fMif to Xf)^ f /Xa ti; 
ypa^iV ''"i/peooj o-woSo^ aSe — 8oJ« 

vavroiiv auToD."' 

G. SELWYN, ^ 
Coll. Div. Joann. Schol. 



* Far as the breeze can bear, the billows foam. Cobsair. 
^ Alluditur ad Navigationes Septentrionales. 
3 Ex Epitaphio celeberrimo adumbratum : 
** Hie cinis— ubique fama." 
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Academia Cantabrigiensis tot novis adificUs ornata. 

Quae tanta moles regia conspici 
Coelo propinqua est i fallor ? an urbium 
Regina^ Musarum sacerdos^ 
Granta^ novo decorata cultu^ 
Fastuqiie surgens non inamabili 
Campos coronat vertice fertiles, 
Quos Camus invitis relinquit 
Fluminibus, dubioque cursu ? 
Viden' i Columnae per medium sthera 
Scandunt^ et sedes undique nobiles: 
Rurisque vicini colonus 
Jugeribus cohibetur arctis : 
Nam fana sumptu condita publico, 
Utrinque terram rectius occupant, 
Doctrina qua justum resumit 
Imperium, meritosque fasces. 
£1^0 sacratis sub penetralibus 
Ter alma salve Mater amantium 
Artesque divinas, novemque 
Mellifluos strepitus Sororum ; 
Vultu Deqrum quam placido videt, 
Quicquid creandis praesidet urbibus : 
Hinc Phoebus' antiquos recessus 
Deseruit, nova templa quaerens 
Fastidiosus ; Tecum adeo pias 
Laudes adeptus^ Tecum habitabiles 
Lucos, et a tergo solutos. 
Came, tuo lavat amne crines. 
Jam nunc acutis instrepit auribus 
Dulci meatu coelicoliim melos : 
Interque Musarum recumbit, 
£t Sophias veneranda proles ; 
Pauci> suorum lumina temporum, 
Dicti remotis ; quos vigor mgeni 
Misit per annorum tenebras 
Vivere posteriore Fama : 
Atqui secundo Numine jam beant 
Sedes amatas : scilicet astheris 



' • • t . • Oor/Sof yap Of) iroXifo-o-t fiXn^n 
xTtfojtMvatc* Call. 



910 Cambridge jPn«^p Poms, fur 1325. 

Ex arce despectant labores^ 
Auspiciisque favent secundis 
MiItonu8y et Y ir^ qui sapientise 
Suo reduxit Sole meridiem, 
Mortalium obscuro tumuitu 
Clarior, invidiaqae major. 
Gaudent videntes Te quoque Principes, 
LoDgoque Patre8 ordine PnDcipum ; 
Quorum coronavisse frootes 
Angliacae diadema terras 
Jactamus : en ! ut ridet apiabile 
£dvardus' urbi, primus ab altero ; 
Qui victor illuxit sine ullo 
Vindice^ diripuitque signis 
Superbientis lilia Galliae : 
Alba et videtur stella Valentiie * 
Quondam dolentis, jam benigao 
Tristia compoaoiaae risu. 
Eal et fidelis rebus in asperis 
Regina' quondam ; et pallidior rosa^ 
Translata coelestes ad hortos : 
Quique duo tenuere Reges^ 
Commune nomen tempore dispari : 
Jamque eminentis nubibus aureis^ 
Inter beatorum choreas^ 

Forma mtet sacra Margaretae.^ 
Quicunque Grantft OMenibas arduis 
Fudere dextra munera libera, ^ 
Nunc et repercusas celekant 
Carminibus, liqindoqae cantu. 
At, O loconim maxime tu Gent 
Beatiomm, si popuU simal, 
Vatiimque amkoram frequentes 
Rite pieces babeant bonorem^ 
lataminata aon ^ne nctima 
Stabunl alumiii^ polliccor, toi. 



^ fidvai^iis Iff. CoU. THa. fawktor. 
« Mam de Vskniia, Aal. P^ml^ ftiadatra. 
« Haaiki VL axo^oU, Rt^ui. luadatTUu 
^ ^H*^Vrth^ £d«aidi 1\\ axor« 

» llMmcu» \ 1. H VIIL IQe CoU. Reg. faadator ; hk CoO. Tria. f«- 
ttamts lai^ bsnevaleaiksMMis. 
« Mar|aitla» Unoki VIL aialar. Call. Div. Johaa. fandatm. 
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Lactam triumphaiites ad aras, 
Unanimb opibus refectas. 
Hue' et poteiitis Justitiae Quiea 
Adsit propago^ praedita clavibus 
Paeisque^ et obstaotis duelli : 
Sitque comes sioe labe Virtus, 
Cultusque simplex/ ne male pertinax 
Tutum liquorem transvehat impios 
Rittisque, vesanamque pompam, 
Religio malesuada Romae. 
Notanda creta sic fugiet dies : 
Nee vox amantis deficiet lyrae 

Grantamque^ Doctrinamque^ et almae 
Progeniem celebrare Matris. 

ROB. SNOW, 
Coll. Div, Joann. Alumn. 



EPIGRAMMATA. 



I7epi<r(roi TavTi^ o\ *v ^trtf X»yoi. 




Mii Xiy\ ipsuiog &hk^ xal XoAov OjXjxa Xeyei 



Summum Jus^ summa injuria, 



Vbebbra viciiis passusnon lenia dextrae, 
Limina pragmatici cautuv agrestis adit. 



I ■ 1 -* ■■ 



8^yarf§, /SouX»v vt not veyJfAurf 
•^fff<mr«f. PxMD. Pya. VUI. 
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'^ Hem ! bone, cassus ades pugms ; hem ! — Julia de vi 

'^ Lex facit a nobis ; lis tibi saWa tua est : 
*' Millia causidicoy bis da mihi millia ; — vinces ; 

''Jus tibi erit summum, sit modo dicta dies/' 
'' Jus/' clamat^ '' summum hoc ? injuria summa crumenae ; 

'' Altera si tanti est^ lis satis una mihi :^ 
*' Imminuat caput iste meum ; — non tu imminues rem : 

'' Verbera det — , sed tu non mihi verba dabis/' 

BENJ. HALL KENNEDY, 
Coll. Div. Joann. et Univ. Schol. 



PORSONIAN PRIZE. 

SHAKSPEARE, 
King John. A^tlV. Sc. 2. 



King John. Hubert. 

John. How oft the sight of means to do ill deeds, 

Makes deeds ill done ! Hadst not thou been by, 
A fellow bj the hand of nature mark'd, 
Quoted, and sign'd, to do a deed of shame. 
This murder had not come into my mind : 
But, taking note of thy abhorr'd aspect. 
Finding thee fit for bloody villainy, 
Apt, liable, to be emplo/d in danger, 
I faintly broke with thee of Arthur's death ; 
And thou, to.be endeared to a king. 
Made it no conscience to destroy a prince. 

Hub. My lord, — 

John. Hadst thou but shook thy head, or made a pause, 
When 1 spake darkly what I purposed ; 
Or turn'd an eye of doubt upon my face. 
As bid me tell my tale in express words ; 
Deep shame had struck me dumb, made me break oS, 
And those thy fears might have wrought fears in me : 
But thou didst understand me by my signs^ 
And didst in signs again parley with sin ; 
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Yea, widiout stop, did'st let thj heart consent, 
i\nd, consequently, thy rude hand to act 
The deed, which both our tongues held vile to name.*— 
Out of my sight, and never see me more ! 
My nobles leave me ; and my state is brav^. 
Even at my gates, with ranks of foreign powers ; 
Nay, in the body of this fleshly land. 
This kingdom, this confine of blood and breath. 
Hostility and civil tumult reigns 
Between my conscience, and my cousin's death. 
Hub. Arm you against your other enemies, 

I'll make a peace between your soul and you. 

Young Arthur is alive : This band of mine 

Is yet a maiden and an innocent hand, 

Not painted with the crimson spots of blood. 

Within this bosom never enter'd yet 

ITie dreadful motion of a murdVous thought. 

And you have slander'd nature in my form ; 

Which, howsoever rude exteriorly. 

Is yet the cover of a fairer mind 

Than to be butcher of an innocent child. 



IDEM GRiECE REDDITUM. 



IIIANNHS TTPANNOS. OTBEPTOS. 
IflAN. *^Ilg xaipog epyeov r^viyC otv fFoipff xotxcov 
ireOf I ra irXetoTa pahlooc xax' ipya hoSiv* 
ejMrOU yap ei /xi^ vAijcrioj ^rapijcaa cru, 
oii[ip XptqctTtryip hpLwi^VHe (ra)fi,otTi, 
<raf€S re trrifji.', Z o*' l^eSgi^ev eurpwr^ 
TeXjttav a toij ToAjxoo(riy aicrp^tJvijv ^ipBiy 
ovK t\g sjx^y ^pev' oSto$ ^Xdev olv ^ovog' 
tJ <rov 8* AfTS^Sig op^piM Tripti(ra$ lyw, 
iSflov (T* agiOTOv aTftaroj f uyepyanjv, 
xai TrafMrovyipov, iv- rs xiv^uvoi^ ipao'vv, 
XiyoiiTi- xpuxToig euXajSoof jjvt^ajxijv, 
TCBtp&pLevog (TOO, vm^og *Ap9o6pov fdvov 
xa) flrpotr^iX^ cru tov rvpdwevovr ej^Viv 
06\a)y, ivsiXes itoSS kxm rvgotvvtxov. 

in AN. El yoig sltronra^ to (tov xipa 

h'eurctg, ij tot i7p6pvi<rag, vivlxa 

VOL. XXXIl. CI. Jl. NO. LXIV. 
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a ip^¥ IjxeXXov ilirov, eUX' oiK ifi^ocmf^ 

xafJL* ij^icoo'as a "Xzyw tra^wg XiytiVf 
ifioyyos ev6vg ijv £y aW^xm^g vno, 
afi)g rot rm vgiv ^govrt&oov fiovkiVfMiT»r 
TO cov re $e7fiia Seifc' Ijxo) wapeT^iv iy. 
<rh V 6U ^vvriKas r&fMi, yevftareev Sia^ 
81* iy <rov oMtg h^etrfiiirj^eig Aoyov* 
1} jctijv argiarrep xotpila ^wipvi(raSf 
xiiFur' hrpa^ag aypla vpofpow vepi^ 
rovpyov rod , outti^ rouvojut e^etfrsiv jxovoy 
ffi>y T8 y\ao<r(ra, cij d* o/xdoj, jjerp^uvero, 
6^^*, alo'^poiron, |xi]Se ^go0'j8Xe\pi); /x' Irr 
Trgofioov xiXuiiiuat, rp voAei r' iveyytXaiy 
vvXats Iv auralsy TroXcjxia arpareufjLaTar \ 

xa) fjLrjV hf avr^ crapx) roDSe (reojxaTOf, 
ffyrocSc rourcov aJfJMTog rt xa) wo^; 
?pa»y, TOpifFO'ek vavr "Apiig eft,^6Xiog, 
huou jXffTo^u ^vyytifovs t' aXaoTOgeov* 
OrB, iiXAoio-iv ep^^fol^ aytoirAi^6(r6fl» X^eeoy^ 

Sttso Si o^uv (To) (Touinv tt\pi^n^ fpiaiir 
6 vols iu 5jj' vapihog yap ^$ ^iip 
Jh' hrrh, ouSev, wv XiysiSf irpa^oura iFot, 
ouS^ IjfMcreorai ^oiv/oi^ oTukotyfLota't'y' 
^ T* ai(rxp6(MiTig iava^lfMov fiovXivfLarm^ 
ipp,^ xiag roT ouSofx^^ var^xOev, ou. 
(TU 8* i^S^xijxa^, T»S' h a,v6g\ r^v $u<riy> 
3; ayptoowos ci/xi, rigv $00 ^viiv, 
Tpi^ ^ Jkrooiev i^iAegooripav ^p€V ^ 
miuma-i X^P^^^ vaiSa yijxioy xrayeTv. 



BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 

Remarks on the last Discourse of. our Lord, recorded by ^^' 
John, in chap. xiii. 31 — 38. xiv. xv. xvi. xvii* 



Xhe occasion of this last most affectii^ and important diS' 
course of our Lord was the departure of Judas, who was ab<^^ 
speedily tci return in order to betray his Master, of which treach- 
ery, the crucifixion of Christ and the dispermn and persecU' 
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tlM of His disciples would be the consequence. The unsuspi- 
cious disciples were utterly ignorant of the intentions of the 
typical man of sin^ the son of perdition^ the wolf in sheep's 
clothings as much as we at this time may be ignorant of the 
intentions of the grand predicted enemy of the churchy which is 
the body of Christ. (Matt. xxiv. 42-44. where ?p%era< means 
goeih as well as comeih, xxvi. 24> 41-45. 1 Thess. v. ^,S. Rev. 
xvi. 15.) But our gracious Lord improved this His last hour 
of intercourse with them^ by preparing them for the dreadful 
and sudden separation which was about to take place^and em- 
ployed the short now, of which He so often emphatically speaks, 
for many moat important ends. 

Of these ends one was to complete all His divine instruction 
with relation to the four last great things, death and judgment, 
heaven and hell. 

In reading lately the Phaedo of Plato, I was strongly impressed 
by the deep sense of the excellence of Socrates, and the strong 
interest in his last discourse relating to death and the awful 
hereafter, which strangers manifested, and I wished that we could 
all feel at least the same interest in this last discourse on these 
grand topics, pronounced by incarnate Wisdom Himself. 

The passage in the Phsedo to which 1 allude is the following: 
Cb. 2. EX. Ti hi Sij rot vepi avrov rov iivotTOVf eZ ^aUccv ; rl ^v r^ 
Xep^jevra Koi Trpa^^tivray xa) rives oi vapaywi[ji,eyoi rm eTFiryjieioov rm 
ctvipl ; 1^ ovK eioov oi oiq^ovres iteLqiivaiy aXX' iprjfioi erekeurct flXoov ; 
^AL OvSapMi' aXXd vapYi<ruv rive;, xai voWoiye. EX. Tavra S^ 
'xoLiroL'KpfAviMfiitjfn dg (ra^ia-rara. ^/xTv ufrayyiiXen, «i [itj ns cro) aa^o* 
Xiflt Tuyp^avei oiScra. 0AL *A\Xot trp^oXa^o) re xa) vei^aerojxai vjmv 
hniyf^0La$M, xa) yap to jxejcxrV^aOai Sooxpijovs, xa) ourov xiyovra 
xai oXXou axovovra, l/ttoiyf ae) vavrav ^i(rroy« EX. *AXKa ft^v, co 
^aiSoov, xa) rov$ &xov(rofAivou$ ye roioCrous erspovg e^eis^ x. r. X. 

And shall we not feel a manifold deeper interest in the last 
discourse of our Lord and Saviour, who suffered without giving 
offence, even by the confession of His judge ; who suffered not 
on His own account, but to save us from suffering ; who loved 
us, and prayed for us, even for us in this His last hour ; to which 
prayer we are indebted for all the blessings of this life, for the 
means of grace, and the hope of glory i Shall the ox know his 
owner, and the ass his master's crib, and we feel no interest in 
our Lord and Master, nor diligently enquire rot irep) avrov rov ia- 
varov, i *I(oawa, how in the very hour before He was betrayed, He 
unceasingly labored by His discourse, by His example, by His 
spirit ? 
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Donee bbahtes coosilio Patres 
Finnaret auctor nooqiiaiii alias dato^ 
loterque OMErentea amicoa 
Egregius properaret exsul, 
Atqui sciebat, quas sibi barbarus 
Tortor pararet. 

Tbe first circumstance to which I would call attendon is oar 
Lord's declaration in ch. xiii. Sil, Now is the Son of Man glo-- 
r^ied. In ch. vii. 38^ 39, our Lord had intimated^ as i under- 
sUnd the passage^ that when He nhould be glorified, as He is here 
declared now to be. He would infuse a new life into the ^stem, 
corresponding to the natural life, which is in the blood and 
springs from the heart. This is manifestly Regeneration ; but, 
at the same time, there maj be another intention. The Church 
of Christ is often compared to a mother, and Christ raised fiom 
tlie dead to her child, ch. xvi. 21. Gal. iv. 19. 

But whtit connexion, it may be asked, is there between tbe 
glorification of Christ and Regeneration? The answer is ; Because 
1 live, you shall live also ; because I receive the kingdom, you 
shall sit upon thrones. This is the will, the testament of me 
the testator, which will is of no force till after death, nor the 
gifts therein conveyed, purchased by any price short of my blood. 
This meaning is proved by comparing Matt. six. 28. Luke xsii. 
£0, 28 — 30. Isaiah liii. 10. liv. 1 — ^3. Heb. ii. 13. ReT. xii.5. 
Matt. xxiv. 8. Gr. 2Thess. ii. 

The time then was come for the second Adam to communi- 
cate body, blood, breath, spirit, and dominion over the serpent 
and all creatures, to His new-bom church. 

The same event is more obscurely intimated when our Lord 
fore-tasted death upon the appearance of the Gentiles, ch. zii. 
33 ; compare Rev. x. 

In short by glory is intended in Scripture, the Holy 
Ghost ; and it is important that we should learn at once from 
Maimonides, Aristotle, and the Bible, that all names and pro- 
perties of essence, are the essence itself of which they are tbe 
properties. In rejecting the Categories of Aristotle^ modem phi- 
losophers have fallen from both sense and science, as tbe elo- 
quent Lesley declares in speaking of the doctrine of satisfaction, 
from whom I borrow the following extract, both for this parti- 
cular purpose, and for that of expressing the glorification of God 
in Christ at this time by the atonement made on the cross for 
the sins of the whole world, which is the next point to which 1 
v;ould call all attention. 
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^ Here is 4be foundation of the Christian religion, that when man had 
ainnedy and was utterly unable to make any satisfaction for bis sin, God 
sent His own Son to take on Him our flesh, and in the same nature 
that offended, to make full satisfaction for the sins of the whole world, 
by His perfect obedience and sacrifice of Himself on the cross. 

"Some say, What need any satisfaction? Might not God forgive 
without it ? it would show greater mercy. But these men consider not 
that God is not only just, but He is justice itself; justice in the abstract ; 
He is essential justice. And justice by its nature must exact to the ut- 
most farthing, else it were not justice. To remit is mercy ; it is not 
justice ; and the attributes of God must not fight and oppose each 
other ; th^ must all stand infinite and complete. 

^^ You may say then. How can God forgive at all ? How can infinite 
mercy and justice stand together? This question could never have been 
answered, if God Himself had not showed it to us in the wonderful eco- 
nomy of our redemption: for here is His justice satisfied to the least 
Iota by the perfect obedience and pattern of Christ, who is God, in the 
same human nature that offended. Here is infinite wisdom expressed 
in this means found out for our salvation, and infinite mercy in afford- 
ing it to us. Thus idl His attributes are satisfied and filled up to the 
brim : tbey contradict not, but exalt each other. His mercy exalts and 
magnifies His justice: His justice exalts His mercy, and both Hisinfi* 
nite wisdom. Here is a view of God beyond what all the oracles of rea- 
son oould ever have found out from His works of creation or common 
providence ! TThese show His works, but this His nature ; it is Him- 
self ! the very face of God ! before which the angels veil their faces, 
aAd desire to look into this abyss of goodness, smd power, and wisdom, 
which they will never be able to fathom, but still feed on, and search 
farther and farther into it, with adoration to eternity I and they worship 
our manhood thus taken into God, and rejoice to be ministering spirits 
to us while on earth. 

** Thus you and I have talked over at large ; and this I give you as 
the sum and substance, the alpha and omega of the Christian religion;** 
(Sdiolar Armed, vol. i. p. 57 — a work which ought to be in every 
young person's possession.) 

The passage in Maimonides referred to^ is as follows : " Apud 
COS qui Deum perfecte apprebendunt, non nominatur nominibus 
et attributis multis, et illae denominationes vel ilia attributa om- 
nia, quae docent de ipsius potentia, magnificentia, fortitudine, 
perfectione, bonitate, 8lc. ad unaoi rem redeunt et referuntur^ 
nempe ad ipsius essentiam, non ad aliquid extra eam.^' More, 
Nevochim, 1629, p. 24. Compare Aristotle's Etbicks, p. 14. 

From inattention to this category of essence or substance, it 
arises that our lexicographers frequently omit to state what any 
thing is in essence ; as, for instance, that Xigts is in essence the 
Holy Ghost, the Author and Giver of free-gifts or favors, beauty, 
joy, and charity. But while we are ignorant of the meaning of 
such words, we lose half the force of Scriptural statements, as 
especially in this our Lord's discourse. 

1 would next observe, that during the former part of our Lord's 
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diecoarse, the disciples remain unregenerete, and understand a^ 
little respecting the divine mission of our Lord as Nicodemtia 
himself. But towards the close of His discourse the promised 
Comforter opens their understandings^ and tliey are convinced by 
an act of Omniscience exhibited by our Lord, as all the churches 
hereafter shall be convinced, that the Logos, the Son of God, 
who hath His eyes like unto a flame of fire, searcbeth the reins, 
and trietb the hearts. (Rev. ii. 18, 23 ; compare John i. 48 — 51. 
Acts i. 24.) ^ 

And it is very observable, that scarcely had our Lord pro- 
nounced that He bad hitherto spoken to them indirectly or 
covertly, and added, that He would speedily speak to them open- 
It/j than they exclaim, now speakest thou openly, and speakest 
no parable, (cb. xvi. 25, 29*) Here then the mystery of God 
is finished, the shadows of the law dispersed, and the little open 
book of the gospel given to the Apostles. This is plainly the 
operation of the Spirit of truth, or rather of developement ; the 
truth or reality of the gospel being opposed to the shadows and 
semblances of the law. (John i. 17* vi. 32, 55.) So Jesus 
Christ himself is the truth of the law, or the reality intended by 
all its types. (Compare Rev. x. xv. 1 — 4.) 

Next we should notice that until this time the Apostles bad 
asked nothing in th^ name of Christ; but now were they to ask, 
that their joy might be full. The reason is obvious : till the Spiiit 
enlightened their understandings and united them to the Mediator 
. himself, they could not receive the doctrine of a divine Mediator, 
as described above by Lesley. They still continued in the uni- 
tarian synagogue of Nicodemiis, believing that Christ came from 
God, in the same sense as the prophets had come. But they 
did not believe according to the reality (aXi^tmi) that He came 
, out from God, as God of God, Light of Light, very God of 
very God. (ch. xvii. 7.) Heretofore they did not perceive the 
analogy between human and divine substance, viz. that if that 
which is born of the flesh be fleshy then that which is bom of 
God is God ; and therefore, that our Lord ^lone is, God by 
generation God, as having the Spirit or divine seed without mea- 
sure, or infinitely. Aoxsi Sc ^ ouala [l^ evihexsffieu ro iiiXkn xei 
TO JJTTOV. oloy el Srriy ^ aMi owria avdpaouroSf ouk Icrrai fftoXXoy ^ ^ov 
avdpoom^, ovTB avros latiroO, oSre mgog erigov* (Aristotle's Catego- 
ries, Oxf. 1802, p. 67.) 

Nicodemus might have known, one should suppose, that his 
own father was his superior as a person ; but, as ma n, that 
there was no difference between, them in respect both to huma- 
nity and to each single property of humanity. The two fint 
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TeffMi of the fifth of Oetiesis might have sufficient! j instructed 
bim in so plain a principle of common sense. (Compare 1 Cor. 
xi. 12,) 

1 would next observe, that at this very same hour the Spirit 
of Christ revealed the name of God the Father to the disciples, 
(ch. xvii. 6.) The English word namb is probably derived 
from the Greek vifMo, and the latter from the Hebrew nSD, read 
from left to right by the Greeks. See H^D in Parkhurst. The 
word refers to numeration which is founded on distinctions fo- 
reign to common substance. By name I therefore understand 
personal distinction* It appears that this revelation was made 
in ch. xvi. 32* Our Lord there declares of Himself, oux eifti jx^- 
vo^, 2ti 6 vor^p fttr cftoS lorl (ft^vo;). Compare xvii. 3. Avtvj 8e 
imv 4 cdanfMs too^, Iva yimtnuio'l (Ts tov /xovoy a}c/fiivh 6foy, xfti ov 
iLTcifrrn^XoiS, 'hl<rwv A^ioroy. — M6vog does not signify only, but 
alone, as in ver. 32 is manifest. This is expressed in the Atha- 
nasian Creed, by saying, the Father is of None, See Pearson on 
the Creed, sect. 2. and Bp. Bull on the Nicene Creed. 

None of the ancients, says Cudworth, ever maintained an 
-equality of divine persons ; but the modems, he says, do so ; in 
which, however, he is mistaken respecting Pearson, BulU Water- 
land. What has probably misled some nioderns seems to be, 
that they have supposed that the Athanasian Creed pronounces 
the three divine persons to be equalin respect to personality. 
But the creed pronounces them to be equal only so far as they 
are one and the same ; that is, in substance and substantial attri- 
butes. The word Trinity, it should be noticed, is sometimes there 
used for rgietgf and sometimes for rgia$ h jxoyaSi, in which latter 
sense it is always used, when it is mentioned alone, and in the 
former used only in the expression, Trinity in Unity. For the 
opinions of the ancient fathers respecting the subordination of 
the divine persons. See Cudworth, Bk. 1. chap. iv. p. 59^. 

In abort, it would appear^ that the title of the Father corre- 
sponds to that which belongs to Adam as Man, viz. Man« ori- 
ginally very Man, a title which will apply only to the first father 
of mankind. 

In endeavoring to elucidate this text, it has been my endea- 
vor to keep close to the revealed analogy between man and God, 
without addition or diminution. For we are neither authorised 
to add nor diminish ; and most awful are the threatenings against 
those who do either the one or the other. And also, as 1 have 
taken pains to satisfy myself thoroughly on this great question, I 
have felt a wish to communicate to inquirers the result of my 
investigations. 
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For ''this is eternal life to know thbb, alone trae God, 
and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent/' Which most mo- 
mentous of all truths the Apostle John ratifies with the last 
words of his first epistle, testifying, ''And we know that the Sod 
of God is come, and hath given us discernment that we may 
know the true One, and we are in the true One, even in his Son 
Jesus Christy this is the true God, and the life etemid. Which 
was with the Father, and was manifested to us. That which we 
have seen and heard, report we unto you, that you also may have 
communion with us ; for our communion is with the Fathw and 
with his Son Jesus Christ. And these things write we unto 
ypu, that your joy may be completed/' Ch. i. fi. 

Tliese are some, though but a small part, of the considerations 
suggested by our Lord's last discourse. My lioHts do net aMow 
me to dwell on His new commandment, then pronounced, His pe- 
culiar and distinguishing moral perfection then dispkyed^ that we 
be humble as He was humble on our behalf; loving, fergmng and 
fearless,. as He was grace and truth personified towards us; and 
that we be by brotherly love united in one body and spirit; and 
evidence our incorporation into that His body, by fellow feding 
fpr jnU its members :—<-ifi a word, that we be made perfect in One, 
evien in Him our head, and receive that fulness of joy by sympathy 
apd love, which renders this earthly state heaveti, and heaven the 
participation of the divine nature, insomuch that finaSy essential 
uncreated lovjb will be all in all« 



ORIGINAL PERSIAN LETTERS, and other 
Documents with Fac- Smiles* Compiled and Trans^ 
lated by Charles Stewart^ Esq. F. R. S. L. and 
R. A. S. ; Professor of Oriental Languages, East 
India College, Herts; and Member of the Royal 
Academy of Sciences of Munich. Qto. 1825. 

]M[ ANY important obligations already conferred by Major Stew- 
art on the lovers of Eastern literature have been occasionally 
noticed in articles scattered through different numbers of this 
Journal ; and as one very excellent wbrk^ the Anvari Soohyly, 
(more particularly described in No. xlviii. p. 390 was (de- 
signed to furnish the student with a competent theoretical know- 
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lege of the Persian language ; so }yf the present volime 
Major Stewart proposes to initiate him in the practical part of 
his duties. He lays before htm a series of original papers and 
official documents with seversl facsimiles: 

And I ventare to assert, (says our aatfaor in the beginning of bis pre- 
fmce,) that whoever dall ba¥e made bimself completely master of these 
two books, will only bave to acquire tbe colloquial dialect of tbe pro- 
vince wberein be may be situated, in order tbat be may become an 
efTective assistant in any Persian office. 

Of the letters and other documents here gnren, the transla- 
tioas are as nearly literal as the different idioms of English and 
Per^an would allow ; and to render them so^ (as every orienta- 
list will readily acknowlege,) must bave been a task of no smidl 
difficulty. Our ingenious author commences with llie most 
e9LBj papers, and gradually ascends the scale ; but en excessive 
tiee of metaphor^ the ceremonious phraseology by which all 
Elastern letter-writing is cramped^ besides the set forms of ad- 
dresscjS to persons of different ranis or ages, and other circom*- 
stances, induice us to doubt whether any one, not instructed at 
•n eariy period of Hfe in the epistolary art as practised by the 
Persians, could ever acquire it to a degree of perfection. Yet 
many proofs might be adduced to show, that not- only should 
our diplomatists in India possess a grammatical knowlege of 
the Persian language, but ^t tliey should be capable of deci- 
phering and translating, of composing and writing letters on iffl 
subjects, and to persons of eveiy rank and condition, Tbat Ma^ 
Jor Stewart, in the publication here announced, has oiaterially 
contributed towards their acquisition of such powers, we do not 
hesitate to affirm ; indeed this work will be found a most useful 
companion, not only to cadets and writers, but to military men 
and civilians of every description, and all others whose profes*- 
sipaal duties or commercial speculations require a residence in 
our AsiadJ territories, or frequent intercourse with the natives 
ot those countries. 

From various petitions given in the first chapter we shall 
extract the following, which the Professor assures us was actu^ 
ally delivered to the magistrate of Agra or Etaya, about ten 
years ago— 

It is represented to tbe Treasurer of Bounty, tbe Exalted of ibe lilns- 
Irious servants (of Government), tbe Lord of Favor, tbe most generous 
and just of tbe age, may bis prosperity endure !-^Th at tbe body of your 
slave is consumed by worms and otber creatures ; tbat bis family con- 
sists of a wife, two sons, and a daugbter. He is not in want either of 
food or clotbiug, hut, on account of these worms, be is tired of life. He 
therefore intends to die (kill bimself); for which reason he represents 
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the circamstance that hereafter no blame may be attached to the 
family. It was proper to state this. May the sun of prosperity and 
good fortune continne to shine and be resplendent ! (p. 12.) 

Another extract, being the official report of a man's destroy- 
ing his daughter, will remind the reader of Major Moor's very 
curious work on Infanticiiky as perpetrated systematicaUy by 
certain tribes of the Himiills — 

On the morning of the 29th of September, 1806, Tyla and Gosla, 
midwifes, came and represented that a daughter has been born in the 
house of Bhugwnnt Sing Thakor Bhnderyeh; but he intends tc^kili 
her: we are therefore come to inform yon. Your humble senrant inuDfr- 
diately on hearing this intelligence, sent oS Luohman Sing, ninsi|De- 
teer,to forbid him ; bdt the aforesaid Bhnderyeh, previous to the amTai 
of the soldier, had made the child drink tobacco-water, which killed 
her. As soon as the soldier approached Bhuderyeh, he said to him, 
'' Don't think of killing your daughter ; if you do kUI her, it wUl be 
▼ery bad for you." Bhuderyeh replied; '< In the first place, I had not 
the means of getting her married ; and besides that, it has always been 
the custom of our family to destroy the daughters, for which reasons I 
have killed her/' In consequence of this, the soldier returned, and re- 
peated all the particulars. Your humble servant immediately on hesr- 
ing this, sent back the musqueteer with another soldier, in order to 
seize Bhuderyeh ; upon which the aforesaid declared, that they should 
not take him alive. The soldiers being without power, came back 
and informed me of all the circumstances. As your servant cannot 
without orders fight with any person, therefore, according to the rego- 
lations, he has communicated all he knows, after the most minute in- 
quiry. Whatever orders you may be pleased to issue shall be obeyed. 
The persons who can give evidence are Sndha, watchman, and Moon- 
day, barber.— Signed Rein Sing, Cntwal—JW^eAlC^iou^ Clerk.— Dated 
SOth September, 1806. (p. 44.) 

Among the Arizdushts, or letters from inferiors, we find the 
following addressed by a female to the author — 

May this be honored by the illustrious reception of Captain Stewart 
in Calcutta ! May the illustrious shadow of my lord the captain be ex- 
tended !r~Beeby Jennet having performed the duties of respect and at- 
tachment, represents the state of your humble servant td the time of 
writing, excites her gratitude, and she petitions day and night at the 
court of the Omnipotent for the joyful tidings of your health and wel- 
fetre. My lord, a long time has elapsed that I have not heard {any news 
of the welfare of my lord the Colonel, nor of his illustrious son, nor his 
respected lady ; wherefore, my heart is anxious and perturbed ; my 
neart bums, and my eyes weep. I trust that if you know any thing of 
their situation, yon will com'municate it to your humble servant, and 
whenever you write to Europe, constantly present my compliments 
and service. What more beyond my humble respects ? The petition of 
Beeby Jennet, (p. 60.) 

Some of the documents contained in this volume are letters 
addressed to the late Ccjonel Symes by the Governors of Arra- 
can and Pegue, in 1803 ; others from a gentleman of high rank 
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ID the civil service of Bengal to chiefs and princes of Hindustan ; 
one written by order of bis Excellency, Marquis Wellesley, tbe 
Qovernor-Generaly in answer to tbe Raja of Arracan, in 1802; 
a letter from General (now Sir John) Malcolm to Mirza Reza, 
secretary to the King of Persia, in 1808 ; to tbe minister, 
Mirza Buzurg, in tbe same year, and to Prince Husein Ali 
Mirza, governor of Pars ; a letter from Mirza SbeflSa, tbe 
Persian prime minister, to Sir Gore Ouseley, the English am* 
bassador, dated in July, 1811 ; and (in p. 196) a letter from tbe 
Persian Monarch to the Chairman of the Honorable East India 
.Company, requesting that he may use his influence in obtaining 
permission that Major Lindsay (now Betbune), an oflicer of 
distinguished bravery and merit attached to tbe Persian army^ 
might be allowed to wear in England the^ insignia of the order 
.of the Shir u Khirshia, or Lion and Sun, which had been con* 
ferred on him for various services by his Persian Majesty ; a 
letter (p. £00) from the King of Persia to Sir Gore Ouseley, 
dated in May, 1819, respecting the second mission of Abul 
Hassan Kbdn, as ambassador to England. Then follow various 
miscellaneous documents, akhbars or newspapers, forms , of 
credentials, perwanehs or orders, &c. Of those, many are most 
accurately copied in the lithographic manner ; the work being 
illustrated by twenty-four plates, representing exactly all tbe 
varieties, beauties, and difficulties of Persian epistolary writing; 
the printed text which accompanies each plate serving to ex- 
plain whatever might perplex the student unaccustomed to the 
irregularities of penmanship. The frontispiece exhibits the 
ancient Arabic alphabet, called Cufic; and a page of tbe Koran^ 
transcribed in that character, occupies the second plate. Others 
are devoted to an explanation of the figures called Rukkum, and 
an analysis of the Shekestch or broken band, with specimens of 
the Neshk, the Talik, the Sfutfia, and Diwany, &c. ; all ren- 
dered perfectly intelligible to the learner by the printed text, and 
by the alphabetical analysis given in the introduction, where a 
plate at one view, and a few pages of letter-press, explaining the 
various forms of each letter after a new and most satisfactory 
manner, enable any person to overcome tbe difficulties of tbe 
Shekestch hand. Such assistance, comprised in so small a com-* 
pass, has hitherto been wanted ; for we have reason to believe, 
that the only work professedly composed on thb subject, is Sir 
William Ouseley 's " Persian Miscellanies, qn Essay to facUi" 
tate the reading of Persian Manuscripts/' in which are given 
several plates exhibiting specimens of different Mss. analysed 
and explained in the accompanying pages of letter-press, and fill- 



$S6 On the two last feet 

mm\ff6su$ O\fion ; \m\mamor 1 6mnes : de\miUii ab\ &Uo» Lodgef 
words are sometimes ased ; as se | nescimus \ dnnis ; formo|siMi- 
ntus I dnnus ; \i\\x2ic\t6bile \ bello, 

I am not aware of any instances that can be deemed except 
tions to the general principle now laid down, but such as the fol- 
lowing^ which are not^ however^ of very frequent occurrence. As 
might be expected, such examples may be often found in the 
more familiar and less stately lines of Horace; they occur 
sometimes in Virgil, and very rarely in Ovid. We select the 
following; pudeja^ 5^/a, | neve, Virg. ; pup\pis ^i/a, | Tarchpn, 
Virg. Somewhat different are, aut freta \ ponti> Virg. ; et libit | 
ingens, Virg. ; at mimor \ ille, Virg. ; haud iibi \ vultus, Virg. ; 
aut iibi I flavo, Virg. ; ab J&oe \ summo, Virg. ; namfbre \ hello, 
Virg. ; ilh M6i| matrem, Virg.; perl J^ga | Cynthi,Virg.; ut rndla] 
culmos^ Virg. ; ac tita | nautffi, Virg. ; et b6na \ Juno, Virg. ; 
nonpotes | esse, Ovid ; aut ego \ fallor, Ovid; ilk ego \ liber, 
Ovid ; dabit Deus | his qudque | nuem ; tu qubque \ falsis ; voca- 
bitur I hie qubque \ votis. There seems to me a particular beauty 
in the three last instances from Virgil. Both the words, the pro- 
noun and the conjunction^ especially the former^ are sententially 
emphatic, and, doubtless, were intended to be dwelt upon longer, 
and more impressively, than the usual levity of the common 
dactyl admits, and probably with a short intervening pause ; thus, 
'^ to these • . • ^&o," there being a manifest difference between the 
cadence of tegmifie and that of his quoque or tu quoque. Such 
lines as the following, closing with four dissyllablesj and, of 
course, with four alternate prose emphases, naturally producing 
a sort of trochaic cadence, cannot be otherwise than unharmo- 
nlous; Insano posuere ; v6\utsH\vis,ubi \ pdssim, Hor. Semper, 
ut inducar, bldndos 6{\fers mihi I v&ltus, Tibiill. It is, indeed, 
generally acknowleged, that syllabic caesuras are seldom, if 
ever, necessary after the fourth foot ; and the irequeut use of 
them seems a blemish in the versification of Lucretius. They 
are directly repugnant to the principle which we have been en- 
deavoring to illustrate, and sannot contribute to the harmony of 
the line. But when a monosyllable constitutes the first part of 
the foot, the combination, is considered less objectionable. A 
monosyllable in connexion admits the ictus, without any viola- 
tion of the usual pronunciation of the language; while, on the 
contrary, a caesural syllable,, as forming a part of a foot, requires 
an emphasis to which, as a part of a word, it possesses no claim. 
Such dactyls as pi|/o5 ut ejquinae, Hor. and demo et item | unum, 
Hor. can be admissible only in the sermoni propiora. Such 
feet as non et in | artus, Lucret. ; non sit in \ orbe, Lucret. ; 
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tu\bili est, Virg. ; necte,^ Virg. ; mens est, Virg. ; lis est, Hor. ; 
Jas est, Virg. and Ovid ; nan est, Ovid ; si qua, Virg. ; si quid, 
Virg. ; sin non, Ovid ; whatever may be thought of them in 
other respects^ do not militate against our rule. With respect 
to such conclusions as exiguus mm, Virg. ; imbriferum ver, 
Virg. ; dtque hominum rex, Virg. ; intus dqua vis, Virg. ; Jun- 
6nis iunt res, Virg,; ridiculus mus, Hor.; humi bos, Virg.; 
fSrte virum quern, Virg. ; s}xh\terque vir&m vi, Lucret. ; silet 
nox, Virg. ; it may be observed^ that they are not harmoniouS| 
that they probably were not, at least some of them, intended to 
be SO9 or they may have been thus particularly constructed in 
order to produce a particular effect. 

It may be added, that the line is sometimes concluded by such 
words as vblucres, tenebris, Idtebris, which^ in prose, have a 
short penultimate, and, consequently, receive the ictus on their 
ante-penultimate. But, in poetry, and generally at the end of the 
verse, the common syllable may be made long ; and it will then> 
of course, become emphatic ; voliicres, tenebris. In treating of 
the fifth foot^ Dr. Carey justly remarks, that ^' it admits fewer 
varieties than any of the preceding feet." Others have made a 
similar remark ; but I am not aware of any attempt, previous to 
the present one, to assign a reason for this particular restric- 
tion. 

The writer does not imagine that these cursory observations 
are likely to be of service to the scholar ; but they may convey a 
caution or useful hint to the pupil ; and as they will probably 
excite attention to the influence of emphasis on numerous com- 
position, he trusts you will kindly permit them to be inserted in 
the Classical Journal. 

J. G. 

Crouch End, Nov. 1825. 



P. S. In your last No p. 145, line 14, there is a slight error 
of the press, in an extract from a work of the present writer's ; 
instead of Lenesque s&b noctem susurri, read Lenesque | sub n6c- 
tem I susHrri, the prose syllabic emphasis being on the middle 
syllable of each division. 



« There is frequently a very intimate connexion in sense between the 
line in which such abrupt conclusions occur, and that which follows. 



TECHNICAL MEMORY. 

No. in.'-^Contimedfrom No. LFIIL^ 

Al Y attention has lately been called to the little acquaintance 
which most have with the dates of our kings. The systems in 
use are not so certain in their effects as to leave no hope for any 
furdier simplification of the memorial process in this respect. I 
present yon with a new one. 

Let the numbers be represented by the consonants in conse- 
catire order : 

bin 
c 2 p 

d 3 q 

f 4 r 

g 5 s 

h 6 t 

j 7 V 

k 8 w 

1 9 X 

m y, z. 

That m ends the first division is easily remembered ; for it 
end» that of the alphabet. The letters h, t, which represent 6, 
may be associated by the word H AT. Then, m being 0, I 
isQ: h being 6,/ is 4 : t being 6, v is 7, and so on. 

The number 435 may be represented by these eight modes : 
f^ff^ : rdg, rds ; fqgyfqs ; rgg, rqs. As the vowels^ whether 
at the besgimiing, middle, or end, do not account, the power of 
expressing 435 is very great. 

K a single word expresses the number, all the consonants 
count. If a sentence, only the initial consonants of each word ; 
the articles and prepositions being neglected as necessary links 
of ideas. 

The words and sentences must refer to the event: William 
the First is metaphorically the month or entrance to our history 
since the Conquest. MTH is 066, the date of this king ; the 
thousand being neglected as equally applicable to all our kings 
smce that period. In the reign of Rufus began the Crusades, 
in the sentence. The Mad War in Judaa, MWJ is 087, the 
date of Rufus. 

The rest of the dates, may similarly be made out ; care being 
taken that the words and sentences should be easily committed 
to memory, and not likely to be confounded with others. 

DC T U 

PAW °|fS leave to express my thanks to your correspondent, 
i/. A. W ., who has, in your last number, so handsomely spoken of my 
papers, which you have so kindly inserted, on the subject of Mnemonics. 



BIBLICAL CRITICISM 

On the First and Second Chapters of St. Mattlmo ; 
comprising a view of the leading Arguments in favor 
of their Authenticity^ and of the principal Objections 
which have been urged on the subject. By Latham 
Wainewbight, M.A. F. S.A.J of Emman. ColL 
Cambridge, and Rector of Gt. BrickhUlj Bucks, <§pc« 

No. \i.— [Continued from No. LXIII.} 

There yet remains another fact which tends to corroborate 
the same point with peculiar force. It appears from the an* 
swer of Origen to Celsus, who was unquestionably the most 
formidable adversary of Christianity at that early period, that the 
latter in one part of his work made a direct quotation from 
St. Matthew's frst chapter/ and that on another occasion^ he 
has plainly referred to the second chapter. " Now if Celsus/' 
(to adopt the words of a learned theologian) ** who wrote his 
celebrated work against the Christians in the time of Marcus 
Aurelius, and consequently little more than a hundred years after 
St. Matthew himself wrote, yet found the two' first chapters in 
his manuscript of St. Matthew's gospel, those chapters must 
either have been original parts of St. Matthew's gospel, or they 
must have been added at a time so little antecedent to the age 
of Celsus, that a writer so inquisitive, so sagacious, and at the 
same time so inimical to Christianity, could not have failed 
to detect the imposture. But in this case, he would not have 
quoted those chapters as parts of St. Matthew's gospel. Con- 
sequently the truth must lie in the other part of the dilemma, 
namely, that those chapters are authentic.'^* 

In addition to this most conclusive evidence, it is worthy of 
notice that the mode of expression made use of in the first 
verse of St. Matthew's third chapter plainly contradicts the 
supposition of its forming the commencement of this gospel. 
The words, 'Ev 8i rais viMpous i xf/y«i?, x. t. X. even admitting 
the particle 8g to be spurious, imply, beyond all doubt, that they 



mm 



» The words attributed by Origen to Celsus, as they are cited m 
Griesbach'8 Symbblae CriticR, vol. ii. refer to theAngel s appearmg to 
Joseph, and are these i-^yyo.vt IxnXwSiwi «fif tw Tci^. 

* Marsh's Theolug. Lect. p. iK Lect. ».- 

VOL. XXXII. CI. JL NO. LXIV. Q 
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are only the coatiouance of a tmrrative, of which the beginniog 
most be contained in some preceding chapter. 

UnleiB therefore we act in opposition to ell the laws of jadt 
criticism, and the usage of language among polished nations, 
we must acknowledge that the two chapters thus boldly contro- 
verted, have bedn authenticated by arguments, which may bid 
defiance to the sophistry of the deist, and the violence of the 
sectary. 

It now remains that, I should notice tha principal objections 
which different authors have urged against the authority of 
these chapters. They naturally divide themselves into two 
classes — those founded on the difficulties which occur in the 
genealogy of our Saviour, and those which are derived from the 
quotations taken from the scriptures of the Old Testament. 
Without minutely examining every particular which has been 
advanced on this subject by our opponents, I shall merely con- 
sider those difficulties which are not altogether des^tu.te of 
foundation, and which, at the same time, do not arise from the 
Hbatract reasoning of men more attached to their own specula- 
tions than to the obvious construction of the language of. the 
apostles. And as some of these objections admit of more than one 
leply, it may perhaps afford more satisfaction to state the 
different solutions of our best divines, and to leave the reader to 
deduce his own inference. 

L The genealogy of Christ, which constitutes the com- 
mencement of St. Matthew's gospel, is detailed in three distiuct 
divisions, each containing, according to the declaration of the 
seventeenth verse, fourteen generations. In the first series, 
from Abraham to David,' it is generally admitted by those who 
deny the genuineness of these chapters, that no difficulties can 
]be suggested which do not operate with equal force against tbe 
genealogical catalogues of the Old Testament. It has been 
objected however, by the learned Michaelis, to the fifth verse, 
where it is stated that Salmon begat Booz of Rabab, that the 
name of Rahab does not occur in either of the genealogies of 
David, contained in the 4th chapter of the book of Ruth and in 
the second chapter of the 1st book of Chronicles. But this 
circumstance, as Dr. Marsh well replies, cannot be deemed 
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exiraofdiiiaryy when it is recoNected that hi both of these genealo^: 
gies the females are entirely omitted. It is also observed by. 
the same; eminent writer that it is a mistake to imagine^ as: 
Michaelis and others have done, that the Rahab mentioned in 
this place by St. Matthew, is the person designated in the Old. 
Testament by the appellation of Rahab the harlot. It is im- 
possible indeed that the latter could have been the mother of 
B00Z9 or more properly Boaz, because the account related of 
him in Ruth renders it evident that Boaz must have lived in a' 
later age than the harlot Rahab, who was contemporary with- 
Joshua.' No objection, therefore, founded on the supposed 
identity of the latter Rahab with the former, can be valid. 

In the second division^ of the genealogy, from StJonion to 
Jeconias, our opponents object, that^ although there were ii> 
reality seventeen generations, they are expressly stated by St. 
Matthew to amount only to fourteen. To obviate this diffi- 
culty. Dr. Whitby' remarks, that the evangelist speaking of the 
first series, says, that they were in all fourteen ; but that when 
he ccHnea to the second interval, he does not make use of his 
former expression, vdcrM al yevsaij but merely observes that 
the genesations there enumerated antount 10 fourteen, well 
aware at. the same time, that for some good reason he had 
omitted three belonging to the same interval. • It is also deserr 
ving .of notice that the genuineness of the 17tli verse of this 
chapter, which contains the statement in question, has beeu 
suspiected both by Bishop Pearce and by Archbishop Newcome, 
the latter of whom in bis Greek Harmony of the Gospels^ 
offers some presumptive proofs that it was at- first nothing 
more than a mat'giDal note, which was received into the text at 
ao early periods . ' 

But whichever of these solutions be adopted, we shall find, 
by icbnsulting the genealogies of the Old Testament, that the 
evangelist has certkinly omitted three generations between Jor&m 
and Ozias; namely, Ahaziah, Joash, and Amaziah. In order to 



I Marsh's Michaelis, vol. iii. p. 2. Notes to chap. 4. sett. 9. 

^ Soloqaoh Ahaziah Hezekiah 

Rehoboam Joash Manasseh 

Abia Amaziah A men 

Asa Uzziah , Josiah 

Jehosaphat Joatham Jechoniah. 

Joram Ahaz 

3 Comment, on St. Matthew in loc. 

♦ Peajce's Commentary, and Newcome's Harmony in loc. 
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acGOont for Uiiffcircumstance, Dr. Wbitbj conjectures that m the 
Jewish Tabula Censuales (existing according to Josephns in the 
time of Christ), in which were written the steins of the roj^l 
family of Davids and which St. Matthew probably consulted, 
these three kings might not be recorded. But the best, aqd 1 
may add, the most satisfactory answer to the objection thus con- 
fidently insisted on is, that omissions of a similar nature are by 
no means uncommon in various parts of the Old Testament. 
Thus we fiiul that Cain and his whole family are omitted in the 
genealogical tables comprised in the 1st book of Chronicles, and 
that Simeon is not even named in the blessing of the 12 tribes 
by 'Mioses, as it is related in the d3d chapter of Deuteronomy, 
Another example is afforded by the author of the 1st book of 
Chronicles, who though he enumerates all the sons of Jacob, 
yet in his account of their posterity, no mention is made ojf 
Zebulon and Dan. It is remarkable also that in the 7th chap- 
ter of the book of Ezra, the generations specified from Seraiab 
to Aaron amount only to sixteen, but that in the 6th chapter of 
the Ist book of Chronicles, from Aaron to Seraiab there are not 
fewer than twenty-two. Without increasing the number of 
these instances, we may safely affirm that we have no more 
claim to question the authenticity of St. Matthew's narrative on 
account of the omission here complained of, than the Jews 
had to suspect the truth of their own scriptures from a similar 
cause.' 

Against the third ^ series of generations objections have been 
urged, which in the estimation of our adversaries have appeared 
incapable of solution* It is alleged, in the first place, that in- 
stead of fourteen generations, as stated in the 17th verse, only 
thirteen are enumerated. In answer to this, some authors have 



' Why the three Jewish monarch^ Ahaziab, Joasb, and Anaziah 
should be omitted io the genealogy of S^ Matthew as distinguished from 
others, it were now vain to inquire. Dr. Whitby hazards a conjecture 
that since these individuals had been punished by an untimely death, as 
being the descendants of Joram who was an idolater, and who had mar- 
ried a daughter of Ahab, these circumstances might afford a reason for 
their being passed over in siJence. But any cause founded on criini- 
nality of conduct would equally affect some of those whose names are 
particularised ; and we may therefore regard the inquiry as fniiiless and 
•j^nimportant. 

» Salaihiel Azor Eliazar* Jesus. 

Zorobabel Zadoc Matthan 

Abiud Achim Jacob 

£Iiakim Eliud Joseph 
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Bffirmed that Jeconiad mentioned in the 11th verse is i^differ^t 
person from the individual of the same name who is recorded in 
the 12th verse : and this position is countenanced by a reading 
which occurs in the works of Epiphanius.' But there is another 
mode of solving this difficulty^ which has been adopted by many 
divines equally distinguished by their talents and their learning, 
and which is derived from a different reading of the 1 1th verse; 
a reading which does not owe its origin to the ingenuity of 
commentators and polemics, but is supported by the authority, 
of many important manuscripts, and by a Syriac version of 
great antiquity discovered by Professor Adier in the Vatican 
library, "llie lection of the lltb verse as it occurs in these 
documents is this : — '' And Josiah begat Jehoiakim ; and Jehoia- 
kim begat Jeconiah and his brethren." * By placing Jehoiakim 
therefore in the second series, and Jeconiah at the commence* 
Ment of the tliird, the number of generations specified will thus 
be complete. And to confirm the justness of this emendation 
of the common text^ we need only recur to the details of Jewish 
families contained in the 1st book of Chronicles, where we shall 
perceive that Jeconiah was not in fact the son, but the grandson 
of Josiah. 

In opposition to this, and any similar explanation which can 
be given of the difficulty just considered, it is alleged that a 
passage occurs in the prophecies of Jeremiah, which at once 



' *lrfjnUibi lyinnvt rh *Uy^vtltvt, 'Uyjniai It lyiffnot tov 2»X<»9i^X. Griesbacb, 

Gr. Test, in the marein. 

^ The authorities lor this reading are very considerable. Several Mss. 
are cited in support of it by Griesbach in the margin of the second edir 
tion of his Greek Testament, including some which were collated not 
niaov years ago; by Maithsi, divinity professor at Moscow, and after- 
wards at Wittemberg, and by the Danish professors Adler and Birch. 
Griesbach also mentions the Philoxenian version as containing the same 
reading, though marked with an asterisk. But the authority of most 
weight is the Syriac version above referred to, which was discovered by 
Adler at Rome, and is fully described in his Verrionet Syriaca published 
in 1789. It belongs to that classof Mss. called 'Xec/ionaria, is written ina 
peculiar dialect which this critic calls the Jerusalem dialect, and its read- 
ings beara close resemblance to those of the Codex Bezse. Reconsiders its 
antiquity to be equal to that of tlie Jerusalem Talmud which was finished 
in the fourth century ; but at all events it cannot be referred to a period 
later than between the fojirth and sixth centuries ; so that though it is of 
subsequent date to the Peshito, it is more ancient than the Philoxenian 
version. The title by which it is cited by critics is, Versio Sjfriaca Hkrotahf-' 
mitana. It is singular that Dr. Campbell in the notes to his translation of 
the Four Gospels, should assert that for this reading of the 11th verse, 
'^ there 4S no authority from ancient Mss. translations, or commentaries.^ 
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defeats the supposition that Jejconiah was the father of Salatbi^ : 
»— *' Write this man childless." (Jereni; xxii. SO.) It is not quite 
so clear however, as the objectors imaginei that the wor^s in 
question have been rendered correctly, or at least^ that they will 
oot admit of a better construction. The original word (nnV)) 
ariri, is made use of three times in the Old Testament, in addi* 
lion to the example before us, once in the book of Genesis, (xv. 2.) 
and twice in Leviticus (xx.. 20> 21. )• In ^^^^ threeinstances it 
is generally acknowledged to signify without children f but in the 
pre9ent passage it is contended by Leusden, Whitby^ and Dr. 
John Ta)lor, that it more properly denotes desolate, stript, cast 
offi or rejected. A striking circumstance in favor of this inter- 
pretation is observable in the Septuagint version ; where though 
the same word is translated in Genesis and Leviticus as signify* 
ing childlesSf yet in the passage from Jeremiah now before us, 
'it is rendered by the term Ixx^pvxro;, that is^ rejected. The 
assertion that Jeconiah had no children is palpably contradicted 
by a preceding verse in the same chapter of Jerem^ib^ in which 
it is said '^ . . • Wherefore are they cast out, he (Coniah) and his 
seed ;" but still more so by the third chapter of the Ist Book 
of Chronicles (vv. 17^ 18.), where he is described as having 
9even sons, admitting the word jissir, (IDK) to be used as an 
appellative, for captive, and not as a proper name. But even 
allowing the Hebrew word (^liHJf) to be rightly translated in 
our English version, it may still be reconciled with the historical 
lact, by supposing, what is by no means improbable, that Jeco- 
niah^ who lived thirty-seven years during the captivity, did/ in 
truth, survive his children. 

However successful we may hitherto have been in removing 
the impediments opposed to our progress^ we are told that there 
is yet another obstacle to be surmounted before we can advance 
with security. In the next verse, it is asserted that '' Salathid 
begat Zorobabel ;*' and in order to show how little this agrees 
with the records of Sacred History, we are referred to the 
third chapter of the 1st book of Chronicles, from which we 
have already quoted more than once. It is not to be denied 
that Zorobabel is there represented as the son, not of Salatbiel, 
but of Pedaiah his brother ; and hence this inconsistency has 
been regarded as too glaring to admit of explanation. There 
can be no reason indeed to dispute the fact as it is stated in the 
Old Testament ; but instead of coinciding with the inference de- 
duced by those who reject these chapters, we shall better con- 
sult the interests of truth, by reminding them of an injunction in 
t|ie Mosaic law, as it is recorded in the twenty-fifth chapter of 
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Deuteronomy. Wilh a view to prevent the extinction of fani- 
lieB^ it is there comikiaoded that if among brothers living toge- 
ther, one of them should die without children, the wife of him 
.who is dead should not be married to a stranger, but to one of 
the surviving brothers. It is then added, *' that the first born 
.which she beareth shall succeed in the name of the brother which 
is dead, that bis name be not put out of Israel/' If therefore 
we conclude that this law took place in ^e case of Salathiel and 
Pedaiah, ^orobabel may be justly considered as the representa^ 
live and legal son of the former, and thus every difficulty at once 
vanishes. And that this .was the reat £ict is the opinion of 
Archbishop Kewcome, as expressed in the notes to his version of 
the New Testament. 

The last passage in the genealogy which has afforded a pkuir 
sible pretext for the denial of its authenticity, is that in which 
Abiud is affirmed to be the son of Zorobabel. Among the- 
children of the latter enumerated in the third chapter of the Ist 
book of Chroniclee, it is observed that the name of Abiud is not 
to be found. To this it is sufficient to reply, that during the 
tiaptivity, it is generally believed, that many of the Jews re- 
ceived names at Babylon^ different from those by which they 
were known in Judaea: and in the case before us it is the 
-opinion of the learned that the name of Meshullam mentioned in 
-the chapter of Chronicles referred to, and that of Abiud as it 
occurs in St. Matthew, are only different names for the same 
-pCTson.' 
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SOME REMARKS ON THE VALUE OF 

ROMAN TRAGEDY. 

No. III. — {Continued from No. LXIIL] 

*A.FTB9 these observations, we may, 1 think, form the follow* 
log jlidgmeDt respecting the productions of the elder Roman 
tragic poets : The leading tragic ideas and religious opinions 



' See lightfoot's Harm Ethrckm^ in his comments on St. Matthew and 
St( l4ike. 
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were adopted from Greek tragedy \ the sulgect was^ fcnr the 
iDost part, 9ucce88fullj and judicioiusly borrowed from the 
Greek mythology ; the spirit^ of course, M'bich animated the 
tragedy, was the Greek. The plan of each piece was doubtless, 
in part, very original, (inventi laudanda nomine— feliciter audet); 
the execution, in a greater orrJess degree,. very successful. 
Their Roman origin manifested itself not only by the idiomatic 
vigor and majesty of the language, but also by the dignity of 
the sentences, and the depth and earnestness of the pasmns, in 
conformity to the character of the nation ; but these national 
features, as we may call them, were, we fear, too successfully 
effaced in the productions of a later age. After all, we think 
therefore, that in the destruction of the old Roman tragedy, we 
have to regret the loss of more than one real master-piece. 

In the same historico-critical way, in which, we think, we 
have deduced thra. conclusion, we shall attempt some remarks 
respecting the external conditions upon which the success of 
dramatic pieces depended, without, however, dwelling longer 
on evident points than our purpose may seem to admit. 

It is known that the Roman performers only spoke the dia- 
logues, and that the tragic songs were sung by a boy, who was 
accompanied by a flute-player ; it was then the business of the 
performer to mark these songs with the correspondent gesticu- 
lation and action. This practice (mentioned by livy, and in- 
troduced by Lav. Andronicus, c. 240. a. Chr. n.) which varied as 
much from the modern as from the Greek habits, (and Gravi- 
ua and Casaubonus are mistaken, when they imagine that they 
can discover the practice of dividing the acting and speaking 
between two persons, likewise in the Greek theatre) must have 
bad the greatest influence on the art and whole business of 
the performers. To this circumstance we must add another, 
which produced, not only in the art of the actors, but also in 
the arrangement of tragedies, essential variations from the dispo- 
sitions of the Greek drama. 

With the Greeks, as every scholar knows, tragedy and thea- 
trical representation proceeded from the Chorus ; it was there- 
fore the solemn magnificence and the rhythmical motions of the 
chorus, in accordance to the accompanying lyre, towards the 
altar upon the orchestra, and the beauty and tragic vigor of the 
choral songs, that constituted the grand ornament of Uie Greek 
theatre ; and the tragic poets attached so much importance to 
Uiis part of their compositions, that they themselves taught the 
chorus and the lyre-players the melody and tunes best adapted 
tothe nature and metrical dispontions of choral song. <Du Bos't 
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Criticd Reflections on Poetry and Painting, 1. III.; Bottiger*f 
** quid sit fabulam docere," I. p. 10; and Solger's Uebersetzung 
des Sophocles ; Einleitung.) 

When the Romans imitated the Greek tragedy, they placed 
not, like the Greeks, the principal importance on the lyric ele- 
ment, (conspicuous in the choral songs) but on the subject and 
action, and the dignity of the acting personages, (auctontas per^* 
sonarum. Quint.) This difference produced considerable con« 
sequences >qu all parts of the tragic art. Whether the Chorus 
Mras entirely excluded from the Roman tragedy, as some of the 
learned have asserted ; ' or whether any, though a subordinate 
place, was assigned to it, is not yet determined;^ no more than 
the question, in what its part consisted, supposing it to have 
existed. It is certain, however, that it was not an essential 
element, as in the Greek theatre. The orchestra, therefore, 
destined in the latter for the Chorus, was appropriated for the 
senators. 

But the proscenium was enlarged, in order to give more 
room to the performers, and for the display of scenic action. 
The music of the tragic songs was not composed by the poet 
himself as with the Greeks, but by professed musicians; they 
arranged the music for the flute, which presided over the song. 
In o^er respects, the theatres and all the scenic apparatus were 
arranged after the model of the Greeks. Claudius Pulcher (a* 
654. Valer. Max. II. 4, 6. Plin. XXXV. 4.) first added ptiint- 
ings, and the theatres were afterwards enriched with all the oma* 
ments of the fine arts. (Cic. pro Mur. c. 19. Vitruv. VL 6. C. 
Plin. XXXV. 1.5.J) 

It is evident that the two above-mentioned circumstances 
must operate particularly on the action of the performers. With 



* Plank de Medea, p. 56. Bbttiger de quatuor aetatibus rei scenics, p. 

14. ^ . 

* Some scholars have recourse to passages where a chorus is mep- 
tiooed ; but Uiese are in part variously interpreted. Chorut Trivia in 
Terent Maur. ; chona Proierpirut, Varro L. V. p. 77. ed. Bip. ; chorus in 
Iphigenia, Gellius XIX. 10.; Benlley ad Cic. Tusc. III. 12.; Scalig. ad 
Varr.L.ir.p. 144. cd. Bip. The Choruses in Seneca prove nothing respect- 
ing the elder Tragedies. It seems, however, from the passatfes already 
quoted, and from others, that the Chorus was not entirely excluded ; but 
Its use is as little known as its disposition. 

» Vide Hirl's Geschichte der Baukunst. Berlin, 18W. Genelli Das 
Theater za Aihen, Berlin 1818 ; and on the difference of the Greek and 
Roman theatres; Stieglits's Archaeologische UnterhaltuDgefl) I. p«'76j( 

109. 
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reguxd to the cultivation of the voice, it fcJlows from geseral 
causes' that gre^t attention mast be paid to it» and mapy paasages 
speak of the labor bestowed in order to fittaiq perfection. 

Cic. de Qrat. I. 59* '^ Tragoedorum more^qui et v^ms com- 
pli^rea sed^Qtes, declamitant, et quotidie, antequaoa pronuntieo^ 
vocem cubanles passim excitant, eandemque, quuoi egerunt^ 
^edeotes ab acutissimo sooo usque ad gravissimuoi sonum reci- 
piunt et quasi quodaoimodo colligunt." But the importance of 
acenic action resulted not niereJy from the general considerations 
of theatrical performance, but more particularly froni the above- 
mentioned peculiarities of the Roman dramatic practice. 
.During the tragic songs, the only business of the actor was to 
perform the character which he sustained, by expressing, in 
^[esture and ^notion, harmopiously adapted to the rhythmus of 
the music, the variety of the.passipns. The part of the Roman 
performers was therefore more difficult than that of modem or 
even of Greek actors (the custom which at first prevailed, that 
tragic poets performed their own compositions, as Liv. Andro- 
nicus did, Val. Max. II. 4, 4^ must of course soon cease) ; and 
we think they havte, in their peculiar task, surpassed not only 
the former, but the latter also. 

What we have said, accounts for the excessive labor and 
.aedulous discipline to which performers submitted, in order to 
train themselves for their art ; as alsp for the admiration of an- 
.cieQt authors at the perfection attained in consequence of this 
intense exercise. Great masters established schools, where they 
brought up pupils for the theatre, (Macrob. Sat. III. 18. Cic. 
pro RoscioCom. 10. ''summocumlabore^stomacho miseriaque 
emdiit (Roscius)," de Orat. I. 28.) ; the newly discovered fiag- 
ipents of Froiito(ed. Med. II. p. 9,53.) afford a striking illustrar 
tion of this matter : '* Tragicus jSBsopus fertur non prius ullam 
8Uo capitiinduisse personam, antequam diu ex ad verso contem- 
plaretur pro persons vultu gestum sibi capessere ac vocem." 
Quint. XI. 3. Our readers will recollect that something simi- 
lar to this is related of Demosthenes. The high interest with 
which performers practised their art, was.undoubtedly the cause 
of their representing the passions of their heroes with so much 
excitement ; every one knows the striking instances which old 
authors relate of this impassioned action, very different from 
the merely hypocritical manner of modem times. By such 
intense study, the art of acting must be carried to such a pitch, 
as to gain for its masters, far more than for the Greeks, the 
attention of the cultivators of the fine arts and of letters. 
Compare what Cicero, (de Orat. III. 26; de Div. 1. 37 ; de Off. 
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I.31.&C.) Horace, (Ep. IL 1.) Quii^tiHan, (Xl. S.) and 
Seneca (Ep. 121.) say io their commeJidatioti. The namei 
fllso of distinguished performers are more frequently commemo- 
rated tlian.with the Greeks. Not to mention those celebrated 
actorsy Roscius and ^sopus, I remember the names of Diphi- 
lus, (Cic. ep. ad Att. II. IQ.) Rupiiius, (de OflF. I. 31.) Anti- 
|>hon, (ad Att. IV. 15.) Fusius and Catianus, (Horat* Sat. II. 
3, 60.) and Glycon, (Pers. V. 9.) &c. 

The principal rule of the sceiiic art -among the Romans^ was^ 
as we have observed, the dignity of the action and of the tragic 
personages. This circumstance, doubtless^ had no less a share 
in the introduction of the masque (persona), than the extent of 
the ancient theatres, which was the sole cause of this custom 
among the Greeks. It is not determined who first used 
masques ; according to Donat. (de Cora, et Trag.) Protinus ao4 
^inutius; but according to Diomed. (Lib. IIL) Roscius was 
ihe first who adopted this practice. 

\yemu3t,in the same way, account for the circumstance, that 
.women never appeared on the Roman stag^.' In. fine we dis» 
cover^ in this deviation, the difference between the latter and 
the earlier action. The action of the performers consisted of 
two element& ; they were obliged, on the one hand, to adapt 
the action to the sense of the piece, and on the other to the 
rhythmus of the music. The action of the earlier performers 
(of a Roscius and an ^sopus) was chiefly influenced by the 
former; their gestures and motions were grave, solemn, and 
full of dignity ; and Cicero observes on this accpunt, that de- 
cency was the highest result of art. (caput esse artis decere. Oe 

!Orat. I. £9.) 

In later times the action rather assumed the character of 
dancing, (Tac. in Dial, de Or. 1. 20.) and sopn degenerated with 
the corruption of the music (Quint. I. 10, 31 ; Pint. Symp. IX. 
.15.); the same is observed respecting the theatrical music of 
the Greeks, by Plato, (de Leg. 1I[.) Aristotle, (de Rep. VIII.) 
3nd Aristoxenes (Athen. 1. XIV). 
It is evident, from our sketch of the earlier Roman performers,^ 



' We need not give any quotations to prove this assertion, the truth 
of which is generally allowed. Women were deemed inferior in every 
respect to the dignity of tragic performance, tfaouEh they appealed 
among the mimics, (Cic. ad Attic. IV. 18; Hor. Sat L 10, 70; Juv. VI. 
65.) the singers, (Senec. ep. 84.) and even with the gladiators. (Tac. 
Ann. XV. 32; Juv. I. 23 ; Reimar. ad D. Cass. LXI. 12«.) 

* We have drawii no^ comparison between this action and that of the 
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how great the affinity must have been between their art and 
the action of orators ; for both rested on the same basis, which 
was by no means the case with the later tragic performers. As 
an internal affinity between eloquence and tragic poetry waa 
acknowledged both by Greek and Roman authors, so was also 
an external resemblance in the art of action. Concerning the 
first and most interesting point, we shall, perhaps, in a future 
number make some observations ; we refer, for the present, to 
the following passages: Plato Gorg. § 124; Arist. Probl. 
XIX, 15; Quint. 1. 8 ; Dial, de Corr. El. c. 20; Cic. de Or. 
III. 8. Br. 55. and also observe, that the subjects of celebrated 
tragedies were appointed in the schools of rhetoricians as exer* 
cises for the pupils (Auct. ad Her. I. SO, 11 ; II. 190- 

Respecting the second point, it is known how great an emu- 
lation subsisted between orators and performers (Macrob. Sat. 
II. 10; Cic. de Or. 1.59 ; Quint. X. c. 3.). We find the re- 
lation between oratorical and tragic declamation and action 
pretty exactly marked in several passages. Cicero says, de 
Orat. 1. 28 : '^ In oratore acumen diabeticorum, sen ten tife phr- 
losophorum, verba prope poetarum, memoria jurisconsultorum, 
vox tragoedorum, gestus/^re^ie summorum actorum est requiren- 
dus." vide de Orat. 1. 28 ; III. 22 ; Brut. c. 30 ; Quint. XII. 
5, 5. The orators accordingly visited the schools of the per- 
formers, in order to cultivate the external parts of their art, as 
we learn from the example of Cicero; (Plat. Cri. 5 ; Dio Cass. 
XLIV. 8.) and the same custom prevailed among the Greeks; 
every reader recollects the case of Demosthenes, and many a 
modern orator would perhaps acquire a better claim to the title, 
if he were to adopt that practice. The ancients were more 
sensible of the affinity subsisting between the fine arts and let- 
ters, and more eager to avail themselves of the advantages which 
the one offered to the other, than the modems are ; they of 
course attained a higher degree of proficiency in both. At the 
same time, we cannot but admire the justness of taste, with 
which, at the most florishing period of the fine arts, they pre- 
served the boundaries of the different branches; prope^pane 
says Cicero ; de Orat. 1. 59 ; HI. 59 ; de Off. L 36. &c. : and 
Quintilian says XI. 3 : *' ita temperanda, ne dum actoris cap- 
tamus elegantiam, perdamus viri boni et gravis auctoritatem.'' 
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moderns, heraiise the difference is obvious. The principal merit of mo- 
dern performers consists in a change of countenance corresponding with 
the variation of tlie passions ; the use of masques by the ancient per* 
formers rendered this study unnecessary. 
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Thpughi when the action of performer^ degeoeraled^ ^nd the 
taste began to decline in all the branches of the line arts and ii^ 
letters^ the boundaries of eloquence and tragedy^ and likewise 
those of oratorical and tragic action were neglected, and both 
arts were mutually corrupted. 

We cannot quit this subject, without touching on a point not 
immaterial, when the question, what interest the nation in 
general took in the dramatic ait, is to be decided. The opinion 
of the great contempt attached to the condition of the Roman 
performers^ is as generally propagated as it is ill founded « 
Without entering particularly into this point, which is bqt me^ 
diately connected with our subject, we shall just restrict our- 
selves to what, we thinks will suffice to show the falsity of this 
opinion. 

It must be admitted, that actors occupied a higher rank at 
Athens than at Rome, though this has nothing to do with the 
opinion we have mentioned. The Theatre, and the exercise 
of the fine arts in general, were considered as belonging to the 
public life of the Greeks, which has never since been in such a 
degree the case among any people whatsoever. The conten- 
tion between £sch)lus and Sophocles appeared to the Athe- 
nians to be of so great importance, that they thought none but 
their generals, among whom was Cimon, returning victorious 
from the field of battle, worthy to decide the preference. A 
general of the present day, would, doubtless, think that he had 
violated the principles of honor, were he to execute such a 
commission. It is farther advanced, that the art of performers 
obtained the dignity of a free Art at Athens, but that it was paid 
at Rome (Lipsii Exc. ad Tac. Ann. I. 77.). But, in the first 
place, it is not true that the performers were not paid at Athens,. 
as may be learnt from many passages of the Greek orators, and 
which has also been lately proved by a distinguished scholar.' 
And when, at the present day, is a theatre most distinguished i 
vrhen it is supported by the government, or when the per- 
formers are obliged to maintain themselves ? But — say the de- 
fenders of the above-mentioned false assertion — the performers 
enjoyed not so much as the right of Roman citizens. This 
circumstance is still more insignificant ; for just at the better 
period of the Roman republic, when this was the case, the con- 
dition of a performer was far more esteemed than afterwards. 
At that, period, the right of a citizen was of a peculiar nature. 



* Boeckh's Sta^shaushaltung der Athener. T, p. 489. 
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wbieh wiil by n<r nie&im admit of a ^otnpftrison with our times % 
this right was then* a national prerogative of birth, the import- 
ance of which proceeded from the peculiar circutnMatices at- 
tending the developement of all the political relations at Rome,' 
and some of the most respected persons livefd in this town, who 
yet were not citizens. With regard to those passages which 
intimate a kind of contempt, they will, on a closer examination, 
be fouiid to be directed either against the mimics and buffoons, 
or against the performers of Comedy, who, certainly, had les9 
attention from the grave offspring of Romuhis, jiist as the wri- 
ters of comedies were less noted than those of tragedies ; or ebe 
relating to the later degeneracy of this art, (as some of the inti- 
mations. of Seneca and Dion Cassins) at which we shall the les# 
wonder, if we consider, that in Greece also, after the theato^ 
had lost its moral dignity, it became the object of bitter re- 
proach and visible contempt, (Plato, Aristotle, Demosthenes 
and Aristoxenus already complain in severe terms of this cor- 
ruption. See Gillies' History of Greece, V. HI.; also Libanias 
in Aristidem, Gellius XX. 4.) which will be the case in every 
country and in every age; or delivered by christian writers, 
whose insinuations will not make the least impression on those 
who know that aH the fine arts of the heathens, and particularly 
their theatrical performances, were objects of scandal and abo- 
mination with these writers.^ 

When, on the other hand, we refer to Cicero, (pro Rose. 
Com. e. 6 ; pro Arch. P. c. 8 ; pro Sext. c. 36 ; Epp. ad Fam: 
VII. !.)> Horace, (Epp. II. 1.) Seneca, and Quintilian, (see 
the passages cited on the subject of the abilities of performers) 
-*• — "— ^ — • * — ■ ■ — — ' — - I 

' Niebuhr's RGeroische Gescbicbte, and Beaufort's Aniiquitfis d« 
Rome. 

^ Au^st. de Civ. P. H. 11^13. He also inveighs ajgainst Aristotle^ 
concerning the tendency of tragic performances to purify the passions, 
Confess. L, III. 8. Cyprian, Epp. II. a. Lactam. Inst. VI. 10. Basilius de 
Legend. Gent. Libris, c. 17. Salvian de Prov. Dei, L. VI. p. 150 : ** Specta- 
cula sunt opera Diaboli." Vide Voss. Inst. p. II. c. 39 ; Millesius ad Cy- 
rillum^ ed. Oxon. p. 880; Schwarz de Certam. Poet. p. 90. The assertion 
of learned men, that it is to tiiis violent hatred of the Fathers and of the 
ecclesiastic order in general against the theatrical exhibitions of the 
Romans, that we must attribute the loss of their tragedies, is very pro- 
bable. 

.5 What Cicero says of Roscius, (pro Quint c. 85.) <*QiHjm artifex 
ejusmodi sit, ut solus digous videatur qui spectetur in sceoa; turn vir 
ejusmodi est, ut solus dignus videatur qui eo non accedat'' — learned in- 
terpxeteis have rightly. leierred to the circurasUuce, that- Roeciue ipa» 
likewise a comedian, and have applied the reproof to this character, (de 
Orat. II. 59 ; Diomed. lib. IlL p. 486.) 
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we meet with espressions of the, highest esteeoi^ particularly 
respecting ^sopus aod Roscius, not only declared in writings 
but also bestowed before the Roman people. '^ Ita dignissi- 
mus/' says Cicero of Roscius^ '^ est sceua propter artificium, ut 
dignissimus sit curia propter abstinentiam — Eundem tu honoris 
eausm appellabas^ et vitnta primarium es$e dicebas.'^ Of iBso- 
pus : *^ Summus artifex, 'et mehercule semper partium in re*- 
publica optimarum." These are the words of the most iiitt»- 
trious statesman of his age, most jealous to preserve his public 
dignity^ and always mindful of immortalising his glory. If we^ 
in addition to these judgihentSi add the circumstance, that the 
same statesman, with others of his tiiUCy cultivated the oratorit- 
caLart in Uie schools of celebrated performers, and likewise the 
care with which Roman authors have rendered immortal the 
namas of distinguished actors^ so that those of Roscius and 
^sopus will still be recorded when Talma and GarriekT are 
forgotten, we may, without exaggeration, pronounce, that .tragic 
performers, at that period when the tragic art preserved its dig*- 
nity, enjoyed higher regards at Rome than in any country of 
modem times. 

After these remarks, the following questions, '^ What interest 
did the Roman people take in the theatre i how did the Ro- 
man theatre contribute to the cultivation of taste and manners ? 
in a word, how far did the Roman theatre obtain a character 
of nationality i cannot but be very interesting ; and the more so, 
as, on the one hand, some distinguished critics have asserted, 
that in consequence of the Fescennine and Attellanean farces, 
and the cruel plays of the gladiators, the Roman people had 
lost all taste for dramatic performances, which were only re- 
lished by the higher orders ; and, on the other, some scholars 
have insinuated, that the Roman tragedy, transplanted from 
Greece into Italy, without any connexion with Roman history, 
life, and political interest, could not possibly become national ; 
whilst at Athens^ the theatre had been, not merely a phenome- 
non in the range of the fine arts, but also a true national Insti- 
tution. The clearing up of this question vv^U at once pave 
the way to some observations on the second epoch of Roman 
tragedy, always tracing, as in the above discussion, our asser- 
-tions to historical testimonies. 
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[Continued from No. LXIIL'] 

443. xaiiL kxofvwfuu to ^f{\ sc. ro/it^ ScS^xcvai. After verbs 
of denying, the negative is joined to the verb denying the fact, 
which negative cannot be translated in Rnplish. 

45 !• 4 0uyofxo;.,. J/xi|] Justice is ascribed to Jupiter as bis 
assessor in 

CE. C. V. 1382. J/xij iiniq^i Zijvo; itp^aloig v^fMis* 
and in 

Pind. Olymp. viii. 28. (raorsiooL Jio; Hey/ou irip^pog Bifus* 
454. aygairra xao-^oAij tewv vo/tifia] The unwritten and im- 
mutable laws of God, — those principles of right and wrong 
which are not invented by men, and inscribed on waxen 
tablets, but which are eternally written on the fleshy tablets of 
ihe human heart, 

0£. R, 863. ft pMi ^vwtti fipoitn fMlga 

rav afrsKTov dyvslav kiyeo¥ 
ifycov Ts Mvreov, iv vofkoi irpoxsiyrai 
v^iTro&e^f oigeivlav 
8i' aliigot rexveotivTis, &v "OkUfMrog 
TrttTvjp (1090$, ouii viv 
ivara ^6<ng etvipwtf 
rrixTffy, ouSs ftay irore 
XoAa XdeTttxoi/tao'si. 
Cic. pro Milone §. iii. Estenim hapc, Judices, non scripta, sed 
nata lex ; quam non didicinius, accepimus, legimus ; verum ex 
fiatur^ ipsj^ arripuimus, hausimus, expressinius : ad quam non 
docti, sed facti ; non instituti, sed imbuti sumus. 
See Demo&th. irep} tm^foVf §. 83. 
458. iyw o6%] These two words form an iambus. 
461. fl Si Tou X9^'^^^] Cssar, act iii. sc. 1. 

Cos. Why he that cuts off twenty years of life. 
Cuts off so many years of fearing death. 
Brut. Grant that, and then is death a benefit. 
463. ovTts ydp • . ."] The same sentiment occurs in many 
writers, and is indeed the language of complaint under afflic- 
tion. 

Soph. Electr. 820. itpo$ rauTa, xan^irco ri;, tl fiagiviTMf 

roov bhv Srroor mg x^P^ f^^^' ^ 6oiv», 
kimi 8' eav C»* rou filov V oiHeis woio;. 
Soph. ,ap. Stob. Serm. 120. Jaysiy opior/y irrw, I9 (Jy a(x/«^ 
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Prom. V. 749. lo says, xpela-a-ov yotp sla-iira^ iuvelv 

*H rig Moras ^[H'igois vairxuv xuk&$, 
Sallust. Catil. §.51. Caesar is made to say — in luctu atque 
miseriis mortem srumnanim requiem non cruciatum esse. 
St. Paul gives a much higher motive for his desire to die— 
ifuo) jX8V ^^y Xpiarhg, xa) ri ioiveh xigios Bcrri. 
Memoriter Jaudo. 

466. aXX' £v, ei • • . xefvoi; ^v ^Xyouv] Here the first av seems 
to be redundant, unless it communicates additional condition- 
ality as connected with the dependent sentence — eS tov 1$ ejx^^ • . • 
The repetition of this particle^ with the optative mood especial- 
ly, is very common ; sometimes^ as here, with the indicative, and 
also with the infinitive. 

467* aiainov ^vsyojxijv] This reading is adopted by Brunck 
from Pierson. ad Maerid. p. 176. though it leaves an anapsest 
in the 5th place. Some Mss. and the Aldine edition have 
^yo'xojxijv, which, with jVp^ojxijv, Porson calls ' portenia:* Suppl. 
ad Praef. xvii. Other Mss. have tox^/^^** which Porson would 
have considered to be right, unless £ustath. ad II. E. p. 529) 
18=:400,5£. had given the true reading hc^oi^^^' 

470. (Tp^eSov Ti] This phrase seems to be used in order to soften 
the acerbity of the subsequent remark. So Electr. Soph. 609* 
El yap vi^wut reovSs t&v Spyoof ISpiSi 
<r^^6v TI T^y on^y ou xaraKr^vco ^utriy. 
' 47I> Si}Xoi] Sc. kauTo, The active is here put for the middle, 
aa in Hec. 91 1« f/'Okirav 8* i%o xa) yapait^t&v ivctav xarawatTag 
[sc. ioturdy] v^^-i; ey tfaeXajxoi^ txeno. 
Phoen. 'O 8* ^8oyJ 8ou^ 

Orest. 288. xa) yuy avaxiXvwT i xoKrtyvffrov xapa. 
472. eixsiy S* oix] The conduct of Antigone corresponds with 
the advice given to £neas by the Sibyl, ^n. vi. 93. 
Tu ne cede malis : sed contra audentior ito, 
Quam tua te fortuna sinet. 
So Hor. Od. ii. 10. Rebus angustis animosus atque 

Fortis appare. 
486. a>X sir* aitX^iig] ** But whether she be the daughter 
of my sister, or of a woman more nearly related to me than 
Hercian Jove, who is every thing to us." Jupiter called Her- 
cius, from Epxo;-— because he presided over family connections. 

493. ^^)Sh V b 9v/fo;] And the mind of those who contrive in 
secret any thing wrong is wont to be first [i. e. before any thing 
else] detected as traitorous. 

So Menand. *0 o-uviarTopcov avr^ ti, xav ^ Spaa^vrarog, 

*H (rv¥t(ri$ ttvroy luXorarov cTyai TFOiei. 
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and Ov. Met. ii. 447. 

Heu quam difficile est crimen non prodere vultu. 

505. yXma-a-av iyxAs/troi] Shut their mouths. But here yAtftr-* 
(Tuv is properly used wiih eyxXf/o-oi, for the complete sentence 
would be^ el jx^ fofios xAsiVoi y\io<r(roL¥ h cro/xar*. 

509* utt/aXouo-iJ This word is explained by the Schol. to mean 
iruyxXf/ouo*!. 

514. ff-ttj^ oSy] Reiske interprets this passage : Why then da 
you pay to him (Polynices) an impious honor, contrary to the 
laws. 

519* TOv$ viiMus hovi] laroTiiJi^ia yig iv'^Atlov, xoA JJumioi direivTis. 

Lucian. Dial. Mort« 

520. i XF^^i] ^' ^oiii, which word is in the preceding line« 

626. xa) ft^y] This passage has exercised the ingenuity of 
critics ; but if the comma be taken away after Zvefy and a colon 
placed at eijSo/tfvi}, there will be no difficulty, or objection of 
consequence. The introduction of a fresh person on the stage 
by means of xa) fi^v or Sis, or both, is frequently done without 
a verb, as Hipp. 170. 

aXV ^6 T^o^G^ yepaioi vgo flu^coy 
T^vSff xofii^ova-' e^oo fAtXaipoDV, 
and in writing this, it is not improbable to suppose that Eu- 
ripides had this passage of the Antigone in bis mind ; so thinks 
Prof. Monk. 

527. ^iXihkpa . • .iixgu'] Tears of affection for her brother. 

.552. ft' i^imves] In the Electra of Soph. v. 784. Clytaem- 
nestra, without employing the metaphor of the snake, uses the . 
word hxvtvco : 

^s yap fte/^ooy jSXa/Si] 
^Jyoixo^ ^y [1,01, tov/mv IxTivotKr' iet 

5S7. ^viJL[ji,9Tl(rx» xa\ ^ipm rij; ttlr/a;] This genitive is govern- 
ed either of Sufi[Lm(rxco or of ftlpo^ understood after fipw. The 
government is the contrary to that in Prom. v. 331. 

%avTonf jxerotrp^fl^y xu) TiToXfMixeog ifto/, 
because xavreov naturally depends on the verb to which it is 
nearest in position. But to both passages the rule laid down by 
Porson, Med. 734., is applicable : ** When two verbs govem.- 
ing different cases are equally referred to the same noun, the 
Greeks, to avoid the unpleasant repetition of the proper noun 
or pronoun, place it only once in the case required by one of 
the verb^y and omit the government required by the other/' 

538. eoo-ei tovt6 y' ^ 8/x)j c*] loco here govern^ two accusatives: 
m Tovf and kao <ri, separately, are proper — why not conjointlv i 
K. P. Phcen. 300. 
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Soph. Trach. 49* xo\\i fji^h tr iyd 

xartHov $i] wav&ixgvT dSv^fbara 

546. a ft^*'0fy0; Troioti . a-eotVTvii] Verbs of touching govern a 
genitive case ; therefore we should have regularly expected At, 
though it probably would have violated the laws of metre^ as 
fjt^iif a are so intimately connected that they may be considered 
as almost forming one word. There are two ways of explain* 
ing the government of a: (1) either by attraction to ravra the 
ace. understood after n-oioD ; or (2) by recollecting that verbs 
which govern a genitive or dative regularly, take after them an 
ace. of a neuter adjective. Of the former construction, where 
the relative takes its case by attraction from its antecedent, 
instances occur in almost every page of Greek. Of the latter, 
see Hec. 50. 

roufbov jMV oSy hotiftp 9^sXoy TU%e7v, 



eorai. 



TU7%aya} generally governs a genitive; here we have Sa-omnf, 
though S(rowrep would have equally suited the melre. 
547. oLgxicron ivfjViiovtr lyeo] 

'AgMUfAiv iifieis oi itpoiv^a-KovTss O'etev. Ale. 39S. 

552. oAXa vuv] aA\a when not placed at the bead of a sen- 
tence, and sometimes when it is, denotes saltern. 

Hec. 39 1 • Tftsi^ 81 /x' oXAa iuyargi o-uft^ovsuo-are. 

and Soph. Electr. 412. ^/2 ito) xotTpfot, ^uyyiyttrii y aXXoi vuv. 

See Hoog. part. p. 24. 
565m $uv KuKois . . . xaKo] The tragic writers repeated xaxos, 
SeiAoeiof, and other terms expressive of distress, in order to in- 
crease the pathos or effect. 

CE. R. 248. xaxov xaxm^ wv aiMgov ixrpl^m /3iov. 
Aj. 866. irAos vovm ^rovoy ^ipu, 

Hec. 204« (Txu/xyoy yap [C oipniphraVp 

liiioyov, SffiAa/a, SffiXft/«y 
wo^u xftf^s ivfltpvAMTTay 
tra^ &K0. 
566. t/ yiip lAivji |xof rr^i^ areq /SiMtrijitov ;] What i$ life worth. 
/Suotf-iftoy is expressed, Hec 167., by fiiog kyaurro^ h ^iu. 
Hor. Od. ii. 17. Ah I te men si partem animse rapit 

Maturior vis, cur moror altera. 
Nee carus seque, nee superatea 
Integer i 
Aj. 393. Tecmessa says, r/ yip Sei {|j|y /xs o^u rcSyi^K^Of j 
See above 548. . ^ 
568. xTfVfi; yvfif eia] The plurals of neuter nouns dcDOliiig 
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abstract ideas, are frequently used in the tragic writers as de-^ 

signating individual persons. vuft^el« here means ' the bride/ 
Hipp. 11. *l7nrok(nog, iyvov IJtTiicas ituiievfiaTCt, 
Orest. 1051. xai ftvijffrdc di^onf sVj niS^ov TexyoLVfiarct. 

See Person's note on this last line for further instances. 

576. heSoyiJi.iv] SeSoyfteva here and v. 677* is put for the sio^ 

gular, as ^vyyvaxTrA in the Med. 701. 

^vYyvcotrroi ftev yoip ijv (re Kvvila-iatf yuveit. 

and atnjjcta, Hipp. 26g. 

So Virg.iEn. 1.667. 

Frater ut £neas pelago tuus omnia circum 

Littora jactetur, odiis Junonis iniqu», 

Nota tibi. 
For more instances see Herod, i. 91* Thuc. i. 125. iii. 88. 
Herod, iii. 109. ix. 2. Philoct. 524. Hec. 1230, 

579. avetfiivag] ''And after this^ or, from this time these wo- 
men ought not to be at largCy^ or *^ after this time these damsels 
ought to be women (and not allowed to come forth m public) 
and not (ju^iiSe) left to their orsm discretion. Tlie Schol. exjdains 
awifuivas by |xi}S' l\wUqet$ xoH aiso^tXDiLivoL^ SiKKk Wft/ou;. 

So Clytaemnestra accuses her daughter Electra of being ayfiftlvii. 
Electr. Soph. 516. aysffx^iyri /xey, mg iotxas* ^^ crpifn, 

580. Stuv viXag . . . tqu /Siou] We should more regularly ex- 
pect iriXas rw fiko : but the genitive is here used in the sense 
of with respect to — weXaj [^'] toG fiiou. Thus also syyoj, 
xgoo'TsXa^fO'tai) IjxvsXa^eo'tfai. Trach. 17* . 

Trpiv r^o'Se xolrra hfMreXeurtyivai vorf . 
For the sentiment — Virg. ^n. viii. 556. 

propiusque periclo 
It timon . 
So Quint. Curt. lib. 3. Caeterum ut solet fieri, cum ultimi 
discriminis tempus adventat, in solicitudineni versa fiducia est 

582. xaKoov aytufrros] iyeoaros^ taken in an active sense; 
verbal nouns in rog have frequently both an active and a passive 
signification — 

CE. C. 1521. oBiKTOi i^TT^pos — without touching bis guide, 

CE. A. 968. i^awTTog Sy^oug — never touched a sword. . 

Cf. Ale. 174. Hec. 1125. PhcBn. 218. 
The tasting of evils is a very common expression in the tragic 
writers, '^ilie Schol. on Hipp. 659* explains yeywijuivog by 
TreffsigofjJvog ; but the phrase is perfectly intelligible without 
such interpretation* 
, Hec. 375. oim^ yap oux fflctfSs yiveatM xotxm. 

Here. F. 1356. ^Arap ttovcov S^ [wglcov lyeua'A/xiiv. 
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Trach. 1 103. "AkKcov re iLiyiaif ixvploov eywcoL^r^tf, 
> 689« epe/3o^ S^aXov] The gloom from the bottom of the sea, 
or gloom such as prevails at the bottom of the sea. 

690. xuX/ySsi fit)^<roiev • . .] 

CoQtinuo venti volvuDt mare^ magnaque surgunt 
^quora. Mn. iii. 196. 

596. yBveiv yivo$] yivo$, the particular generation ; ynnoij the 
general stock : " nor does a particular generation alter the 
general stock.*' 

£1. Soph. 142. h oTs avikvcrls eirriv ou- 

611. TO t' ivetret. • .] Much pains have been taken to explain 
ro hrstra in the sense of ^ ^he present/ as the context seems to 
require ; (the three times are more distinctly marked in Homer 
II. A. "0$ T im TO. T iovTOL ra r* hc^fA&foL vpo t^ hivra). Schaeffer 
explains the words by instans tempus, the time which tmiTze-' 
diately succeeds the present moment^ and then it will not 
materially differ from the present. The preposition in hnapKBru 
governs ri Ireira.- to [ji.i}^ov x.t. A. translate '' the following 
will be sufficient, (will be found applicable to)." 

619- "irph %vpX]^^ Add it [sc. aTrara xou^ovooov IpeDTdov] comes on 
the inexperienced, until he has brought his foot near the hot 
fire of affliction/' and then, by experience of disappointment, he 
is no longer deceived by treacherous hope. 

620. ix too] Dari. Heinsius observes in Lectionibus Theo- 
criteis, chap. 20, that, when the ancients quoted a proverb, the 
author of which was unknown, diey premised their quotation 
by w$ xlyouo-iv oi tro^o}, or wg cro^s ehtv : the same remark will 
apply to fx rou, sc. ix rivo^ raav vaXeuoov aropwv, because it is 
not known which of the ancient philosophers was the promul- 
gator of this * saw/ 

622. TO xaxov...] This notion, that Jupiter perverts the 
understandings in order to make them do wrong, is found in 
several parts of the Greek writings : 

In a passage attributed by some to Euripides, 

"Orm Ss istlfiM^f kJ^p\ vopa^iyp xax^, 

roir vouv ifiXa^e Ttptorov, 
j£sch. in a fragment preserved by Plutarch and Eusebius : 

6ei$ ftiv aWiav fun /Sporoif, 

*OTct¥ xoixwarai SebftA irafi/jFvfiviv 9/X)}. 
We may add the lines from Lycurgus against Leocrates : 

"Orav yap i^yii SMju^vcoy'jSXairri) Ttvoi, 

tout' eauTo t^outov, i^a^mpeirai ^givwv 

riv vovv rhv MKov, il$ Is t^ X^V^ rpifFu 
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yva fixity 1v it^rj firiiiv Sv ifiuprivu. 
The Latin adage, Quos Jupiter perdere vult, prius dementatiis 
probably nothing more than a translation of the passage io Eu- 
ripides given above. See Heyne. 11. ix. 1 16. 
623. IfifbEv] The Doric form for ehou. 

631. /xavrleoy vveprepov] This is a proverbial expression, 
denoting the certainty of the information \i'hich they would 
receive ; it would be clear, not veiled in obscurity like the 
comoiunications of prophets. 

632. 3p» fb^] [irj can have no place here, because it was not 
likely that Hsemon would be angry with his father, if he had 
ftot heard of the decree against his betrothed wife. Herman 
altered jx^ into ftoi — /xol being taken in a redundant sense. But 
Hoogeveen says, that fio} and cro) are never redundant except 
when they convey some latent meaning, marking some authori- 
tative expression or some tender feeling; neither of which 
applies here. SchaefFer reads Si^. reXsiav ^^ov . • . t^^ /xeXXoyuft- 
fov] This genitive is connected with ^vi^ov, *' with respect to 
your future bride i" supply ^epL 

Aj. 998. ofsTa yip [w6g/] (rov jSafi^; 
635. (Tos eljxf] rep cm fieX^jxari vnslxoi). Schol. 
637* oL^ioos] The adverb is here used in the sense of the noun 
adjective, so in Hec. 719- 

raxffitey yap eS 
veirgayiiiv* Itrriv, ft ti TeovS* lorlv xaXoog — for xaXov, 
643. CD^ Xft} Toy exfipov] The same reason for having children 
18 beautifully given by the Psalmist, Ps. cxxvii. 5. ''Like ar 
the arrows in the hands of the giant, even so are the young 
children. Happy is the man that hath his quiver full of them ; 
they shall not be ashamed when they speak with their enemies 
in the gate." 

647. TToXinf a Toia-iv exfigoia-iv yiXcov] To be ridiculed and 
laughed at by an enemy was considered the greatest disgrace 
that could befall a man. Medea, to avoid this ignominy, slew 
her children. See Med. 384, 405, 79^. Megara in Here. F. 
285. says that the ridicule of a foe was worse than death 
itself : 

'ffl^as S* lireiS^ lei iavelVf ivijaxsiv XP^^f 
M^ wp) xoiTa^eiv6ivTa$f sxl^poia-tv yikaov 
Aiilvra^, 6vjxo)rot; Savelv fj^eil^ov xolxov. 
And a fragm. of Eurip. in Stob. Tit. xci. from the Cressa: 
Auvr^ fiiv arrj vepiTTiO'eiv ^Itrxpf Tivh 
E\ S* oSv yivoiTO, xph ^tpcTtlXeu xa>jS^ 
xpVTTTOvra, xa) /xif mo-i xnigucdiv rah* 
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' ri>\mg yotq iyfiftiii ylvtrM ri roioih, 
658. fppos TatJTo] Fropterca. Tgoj TowToiji praeterea. 
672. img^las] Eteocles speaks in the saaie manner^ S. 
Theb. 226. 

M^pj ywfri arooTYipog. 
' 675. rpoTToig KOLTot^ffYiywa'i] The Schol. explains xara^f^yvwcci 
fcy the words Ifai'<j5v)j; woieT, " This suddenly produces tKe 
routes of armies;'' but xaTuppr^vvtri can scarcely bear this sig- 
nification : rpovag seems more probably to be the accusative of 
the result produced by the verb which governs it : — ** breaks . 
whole armies and causes their flight/' 

677. ajxuvTf ] iiAUvrU and ^(rtnjTga, the plural for the singular^ 
see above v. 576. 

681. ^jxiv jX6V . . .] Similarly in the Phoen. 500. the chorus 
remarks : 

T6tpi[A[isV, a\X' oiv ivveroL jxo4 Soxejj XgyeiV — 
which Valckenaer thinks was taken by Euripides from this place 
of Sophocles. — Qu. Was it worth stealing ?— This sagacious 
chorus, at the end of Haemon's speech, discovers, in another 
distich, that both father and son had made wonderful speeches. 

686- OUT av Suva/jitijv, jx^t ] Mark the diflFerence between ours 
and ft^T6 in this line : the first asserts a fact, I shall not be able ; 
ihe second, with the optative mood, contains a prayer. Nor may 
1 learn. Grammarians say, ou negat simpliciter, ft^ vetat et 
prohibet. 

689. Xtyei Tj^, % vgaca-ei tij] The repetition of the pronoun 

is not unusual. 

Orest. 12 J 6. (p6Xa<ra-e 8', ?v tij, irph TgXeunjJp (fovoj, 

^ ^vfAi^ax^S ris 5 x«(r/yvijTOf wargoj 
lx6(ov Ig oiKOvg fS^. 
So Trach. 945. 3>ct sT ng 8uo 

^ xa) wXeouj ug riftlpag Xoyi^erai, 
ILotraiSi lo-TiV ou y&p g<r9' ? y eiv§io¥, . 
vp)v eZ iroA^ Ti$ T^y 'nupwtrav yiiAipav. 
691. Xefyoi^ toioutoi?] Inconsequence of such reports as you 
will not be delighted to hear. This dative of the cause occurs 
above V. 391 • 

in consequence of your threats with which 1 was then stormed. 

699. XP"<^W Golden, splendid, Xupt,vgoi§ Arfp^oXix^f. Schol. 

700. Mfx^ou} Proceeds against you. 
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70S. tuxAe/tt^ Tfxvoi^ iyeiKfjM] ayAXfta tixXtlst/g is a phrase 
gimilar to tuxXsta^ ffTi^otvf^. 

Ay 465 » &f uirog itrx^ O'ri^eivov evx\tioL$ i^iyouf* 

aDdTEurip. Suppl. 315, 

viXu vapiv coi OTe^avov eix?<gloig Xa/Ssiv. 

704. ^ t/ jrpog Trat^iov varpi ;] This member of the sentence 
is elliptical : What can be a greater glory to a father from his 
jons, than their prosperity i rl iyaXfjM /xeTCov varpl vpos valSonr 
^ iraiSctfv dtfXXovTcov ; and thus the Scbol. explains it. oi^i 6 irar^g 
fMi^ovA aXXi}y %0egiy vpog rm Ta/Scoy iiyjirui^ ^ ettru^wifrot^ rourouf 

707. ooTi^ yap . . . oStoi] The instances are frequent in which 
o<mf refers to a plural. Professor Monk Hipp. 78. has given 
many from a Ms. note of Professor Porson. 

Androm. 179. *A>Oi ^U V^olv fixhovres tvvetlotif Kiirpv, 

arepyovo'iv. Sens M ^oLxm^ olxeiy AeAei. 
This Barnes calls an enallage of number— Srn; fdr oTriys^ or 
otJTi^ aureoy. 

Hec. 359* nrffrr' Iro)^ £y iwKorm dpLwv ^givag 

Ear. Electr. 933. xaxstvovs crrvyM 

Toiif watSas o(m$ toD [ih upa'9vo$ varpig 
oux mlyMffTM, T^; Se pt^vj^poSf h ffoXti. 
Tibullus has used this Grsecism, i. 6^ 39. 

Tunc procul absitis^ quisquis colit arte capillos^ 
Effluit effuse cui toga laxa sinu. 
Terent. in the prolog. Eun. 

Si quisquam est, qui placere se studeat bonis 
Quam plurimis et minime multos laedere^ 
In hi$ poeta hie nomen profitetur sun no. 
715. avTcoi a vaos] A similar illustration is found in Orest. 
698. 

xai yau; yotgj Ivraieica vgog filav ttoS), 

719* yyw/x)] yag] Sophocles seems to have had in his mind 
the following passage of Hesiod : "Epy. xa\ ^Hp^ig. 290. 
oSrof [liv fravigKfTOs, 0$ ctxnop Troirroi vor^si 
^pao'O'Ofireyoj ra x mna, xdX e$ riXog ^(riv api^ha. 
e(r6\o$ h' axi xaxslvos, og eZ ekovri viSijrai. 
og Sff xs JX196' a^Tcp voef ft^r ofXXou axouew 
ey Sujxa ^iWtfrui oS* air axpffio^ otvfip. 
Cicero has imitated this, Orat. pro Cliientio, 31. 

f^ Sapienlissimum esse dicunt eum, cui quod opus sit ipsi 
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veamt in ttieDtem : proxime accedere ilium, qui alterius bene 
ioventis obtemperet/' 

Herod, vii. ^. l6. *'I^oy iitiivo, oi fieuriXmif 7ra§* Ifto) xixpnuty fpo- 
vitiv T8 ti, xai rm Xeyovri x^pyjorot iii\eiv wettgo-fiai. 

722. 01$* oSv] ffIS* oZv [fir^ ToiorjTOs Tri^vxe] This ellipse, like eS 
hi fci^, elSff fi,{i ye, conveys the idea of a supposition opposed to one 
contained in the preceding sentence : Demosth. vag) Trapavpeo-. 
6 wrig u/xcov ypa^otg [lyj aysiy Iv rcS 7ro\ifi,(o trpos rov ^l^iirvov wrXa* 
01 Sff jx^y iavuTea Ci]ftiouo-9aiy atroXeoXi xu) u/SpiO'Tai. Tbuc. !• §. 28. 

So Matth. ix. 17. Luke x. 6. John. xiv. 2. 11. 

724. <ri T . . . ci T ] The first o-J refers to Creon ; the second 
to Haemon. 

73 1 . tva-efiih els roug deou^] The Greeks said indifferently eS 
<rtf/36iv Tou; deou^y and cJo-ejSsiy sS; rou^ dfou^. Valckenaer. Phoen. 
Ids I. and Porson. Phoen. 1340. 

734. ii(U¥ a 'fii ^p^] Observe the change from 1st pers. 
plur. to 1st person smg. which is not uncommon : below 1 194* 
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Part II. — [Concluded from No. LXIII.'] 

The subject of Chap. xiii. "The Death of the Body," gives 
rise to the question, whether it is the body alone, or the whole 
mlin which dies ; in other words, whether the soul sleeps during 
the interval between death and resurrection, or exists in a state 
of consciousness. We are sorry that we are not able to extract 
the whole of the able and highly interesting discussion in which 
Milton advocates the doctrine of the sleep of the soul, and re* 
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plies to the arguments drawn from Scripture against it; part of 
it> however, ^^e must transcribe, for the sake of the classical 
allusions, and the biblical criticism there contained. 

Locus secundus est Eccl. xii. 9»spiritu redeunte ad Deum, quidederat 
ilium* Atqui ne hinc quidem quod volunt eviucitur; ad Dewn emxpt 
redire^ late admodum necesse est accipi ; qnandoquidem improbi son 
ad Deum,. sed a Deo in Diorte procul abscedunt : et supra dixerat^ 
cap. iii. 12. hoTrum unvmquodqm ire eundem locum : et omnium prorsus 
animalium spiritum dicitur Deus et dedisse et ad so recipere, dum cor- 
pus ad pulverem revertitur. Job. xxxiv. 14> 15. si — spiritum ejus et 
animam ejus ad se reciperet, exspiraret omnis earo simul, et hmno in pulve^ 
rem reverteretw\ Psal. civ, 29, S0« idem. Quanto rectiua Euripides 
vcl insclens hunc locum iuterpretatus est in Snpplicibus :i 

o^iy i* ixaa-rov tig rh orufA* cbp'^yaro 
iyTttv9* iirriKStf vytvfJLa jtAcv ^go; ai^ifa, 

boo est, soluta pars quaeque in sua redit principia, in sua elementa : 
quod etiam ab Ezecbiele confirmatur, cap. xxxvii. 9. a quatuor veniis 
adveni O spiritus ; certe ig^tur spiritns bominis illuc abierat, unde est 
reversus. Hinc puto Matt. xxiv. 31 . cotigregabunt electos efus a quatuor 
vefi/i« ^ quidni tarn spiritus electoruro, quam minutissimos corpornm 
pulvisculos, in diversas nonnunquam regiones longissime difflatos? 
Idem censendum de I Reg. xvii. 21. revertatur qiueso anima pueri, 
Quamquam et iste modus loquendi vulgaris ad omnem anlmse defec- 
tionem adbiberi soiet : Judic. xv. 19. rediit spiritiu ejus et vixit. 1 
Sam. XXX. 12. idem. Nam certe mortuis omnem vitsEt existentiam adi- 
munt multa scripturae loca, quorum aliquot modoprotulimus : sed ajper- 
tissime buic objectioni salisfaciunt quae supra de interitu spiritus attuli- 
mus. pp. 198—9. -+ 

Quartus locus est Pbilipp. i. 23. cupiens dissolvi et cum Chrisio esse. 
Ut taceam incertam et variam verbi &ia\v(rat yersionem, quod nihil 
minus quam dissolvi significat, respondeo, tametsi Paulus summam 
statim adipisci perfectionem et gloriam^ veluti ultimum sunm fiiiem, 
cupiobat, quod et omnes pro se cupiunt, non continup demonstrari 
cujusque animam elapsam corpore, vel coeio vel inferno sine mora re- 
cipi: esse enim cum Christo cupicbat nempe in adventu ejus, quem 
omnes fideles quam primum adfore et cupiebant et expectabant: sic 
navigaturu» cupit solvere et esse in portu, itineris inteijecti mentionem 
vix facit. Quod si tempus nullum sine motu, unde qui apud beroas 
dormire dicebantur, momentum quo somnum inierunt momenta quo 
excitati sunt connectebant, intermedium omne eximenteir, Arist. Pbys. 
I. iv. ell. quanto magis illis qui mortui sunt, quicquid intercedit tem- 
poris perit : unde mori et esse cum Christo eodem fieri momento sen- 
tietur. Quando autem erit ut tandem simus cum Christo, Christus 
ipse disertissime docet, Joan. xiv. 3, qwtm profecius fuero etparavero 
vobis locum^ rursum veniam et assttmam vos ad meipsum : ut tM ero ego et 
vos sitis, pp. 199, 200. 

Septimus locus est Luc. xxiii. 43. turn dixit ei Jesus, Amen dieo tiH, 
hodie mecum eris in paradiso, Multos variis de causis exercuithic loeoSt 
usque eo ut interpunctionem etiam toilere non dubitarint ; ut si sic 
scriptum esset, dico tihi hodie, id est, etiarosi hodie miserrimus et con- 
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temptissimns videar esse omnibus^ tibi tamen dico,atqtieconfirfiio, fore 
te mecam in paradiso ; id est, in loco aliquo aroceno (nam paradtsuji 
proprie coelum non est) sivo statu ogm animae tam corporis spirituali : 
quemadmodom cseteri, Matt, xxvii. 52, 53. in illo enim terras motu, 
eodem die, non triduo post, nt vulgo creditur, monumenta aperta sunt, 
mortui surrexerunt, et egressi sunt, v. 52.x(»l /fixWyrsf, egremcumessent, 
post resurrectionem demum Christi introierunt in sanctam urbem: 
cum ejusmodi enim interpnnctione Yeteres Grsecl ista legebant Erasmo 
teste : et Syrus plane sic ; ejt egressi sunt, et post resurrectionem ejus tn- 
ffressi sunt &c. Status ille resurgentium sanctorum cum animse turn 
corporis spiritualis, non immerito quidem Paradisus dici potnit, Jn quo 
bonam ilium latronem cseteris Sanctis fuisse aggregatum sine noxa 
equidem existimem : nee hodie stricte sumi necesse est, sed tempua 
breve modo intelligi, ut 2 Sam. xvi. 3» Heb. iii. 7. Utcunque hsq 
sint, ob nnum difficillimum et non satis intellectum locum tot clarissima 
testimonia repudiari non debent. pp. 200 — 1. 

We must again pass over several chapters, contenting our- 
selves with pointing the attention of our readers to an excursus 
in Chap. xiv. p. 207 — 212, on the union of the divine and hu- 
man natures in Christ ; an able vindication of the doctrine of 
universal redemption, Chap. xvi. 226 — 229 ; and the remarks 
on justification by faith, and on iinal perseverance. Chap. xxii. 
271—274, and Chap. xxv. p. 288—293, both which subjects 
are treated with that discrimination, good sense, and regard to 
the general tenor of Scripture rather than of disconnected texts, 
which usually characterise the treatise. From the first-men- 
tioned of these disquisitions alone we quote a few sentences : 

T.antum itaque mysterium cum sit, vel hinc imprimis monemur ne 
quid de eo temere, ne quid audacter, pbilosopbicjs nixi nugis, affirmc- 
mas ; ne quid de nostro adjiciamus, ne quid ex ipsa scriptura profera- 
mus quod infirmari facile possit, evidentissimis quibusque locis, paucior* 
ribus licet, content!. Haec si andiamus, et in veritate sola, missis 
metapbysicorum commentis, acquiescere velimus, quot disputationibus 
prolixis et portentorum plenis finem imponemus ; quot hseresium mate-^ 
riam occasionemque amputabimus; quot immensa volumina tbeolo- 
gastrorum ex Dei templo velut inquinamenta ac rudera ejiciemus ! 
Cfaristiana fide, quao quidem ad saiutem nobis necessaria proponitur, 
nihil planius, nihil rationi congruentius profecto esset, nihil vel ad in- 
fimi cujusque captum accommodatius, si in divinis rebus divinas dun- 
taxat auctoritates adhibere, et intra sacros libros continere sese refor^ 
mati etiam doctores adbuc satis didicissent. Nam quae necessaria sunt, 
nullis perplexa controversiis, facile perciperemus ; quae mysteria sunt, 
mysteria esse intemerata pateremur, ut ultra quam fas est investigare 
vereremar. pp. 207 — 8, 

And again : 

** Res quidem uti sic se habeat, satis sibi constat ; modua 
ignoratur, et ignorari certe praestat quod Deus ignoratum vixlu 
— Quanto satius igitur est scire hoc tantum, mediatorem nos-» 
trum Dei Filium carnem esse faictum, Deum atque hominem et 
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dici el esae; quo atitem modo, quoniam Deus id non ogtendit> 
desinere argutari, et lapienter potius nescire-" 

We cite these passages to show that Milton was diametri- 
cally opposed to those religionisls who deny the existence of 
mysteries in Christian themogy ; a class with whom, neverthe- 
less, attempts will probably be made to confound him. Chap. 
sxvii. " Of the Gospel, and of Christian Liberty ;" treats chiefly 
of the abolition of the law of works, and the substitution of the 
law of love ; a favorite tenet with Milton, and which is here 
powerfully advocated. Chap, xxviii. " On the Outward Seal- 
ing of the Covenant of Grace," contains, amongst other particu- 
lars, a defence of infant baptism. The following from the same 
chapter, on the Romish mass, is remarkable for ils force, and 
brevity, (qualities in which Milton excelled), and concludes 
with a striking sentence. 

MisBE papisiica a coeaa Dominica lon^e discrepat. Imo. llxp inati- 
lata est a Domino, ilia a pontifice. 2Ao. Hset in memoriiim Chrisli 
■eme(, idqiie a semetipio unioo sacerdote oblati, Heb, vii. 24, 25, 27. rt 
ix. 16^ 26, 26. et x. 10, 12, 14 ; at miisa est oblatio ipinqnotidie, idqne 
a SBcrificulis inuDmeris facta. 31^°. Christus se non in sacra coena, 
sed in cmoe obtulit; in missa Chriitns qaolidie a nacerdote sacrifica- 
Inr. 4^0. In ccena Dominica adfuil ipsam corpns DoDiiai vivi factom 
«x Maria TiT^ine ; in missa creari repente ex pane fingilar a sacriicakt 
quatuor verborom demnrmaratione, hoe eit torptu mctm, et creatam 
statim frangi. 6<<>. la sacra coeni vera substantia panis et vini, sical 
«t nomen, post oonsecrationem manet; in missa, si credimuK, externa 
lantum species manet, nova ulriDsqiiB mctamorphosi in corpus Domini 
Conficta. Gx>. In sacra coena, Chrisll mandalo, e poeolo biberanl 
onines; in missa poculum ncgatut laicis. Misia deaiqae sanclnm 
CbHsli oorpui perpessionibus ac miseriisomnibnsperfanctam aBuamo 
exallationis gradn, a dextra Dei Fatris ad stalnm hamilialionis malto 

Sam antea miseriorem atqae indigoiorem in terras retrabit, ronm 
Jigepdum, Gomminuendum, commolendom eiiam brulorum morsibn* 
«xponit ; per omnea deoique viicerum meatns ao foeditalei excoctQii, 
quod dicta horrendum est, in latrinam exlradit. pp. 328—50. 

The remainder of the first book is chieSy occupied with the 
subject of the visible church, its ministry, and its discipline. 
Here the system of Independency is developed, briefly indeedi 
but completely, perspicuously, and explicitly. The most re- 
markable passages are the attack in p. 335 on the Romish claims 
of primacy ; p. 359, on tithes ; and Chap. xxx. " On the Holy 
Scripture," which contains some curious matter. The coodud- 
ing chapter of this book, " On perfect Glorification," iBcluding 
the «»bjecls of the resurrection, the general conflagraticMi, the 

-* jttdginenl, and the future state, though consisting of little 
'iithu « sel of plain propositions, followed by an sccofliit- 
|i|F Scripture texts, is full of interest, from iu c 
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trith many of the principal subjects of bis epic poem. We look 
on it, as we sbould on tbe quarry out of vihicU some immortal 
work of art had been shapeu. 

We have already, perhaps, exceeded our bounds, and there^' 
fore must abstain from any thing like an analysis of the second 
book, or even a recapitulation of its subjects. The discussions 
it contains are as follows : on works of supererogation, p. S91 ; 
on the question, whether a promise of secrecy, 8cc. extorted by 
a robber, is to be observed, p. 430 ; on the true meaning of 
tbe word blasphemy, p^ 441 ; on the question, whether the in- 
stitution of the Sabbath is to be considered as still in force, p* 
449 ; on the true definition of falsehood, p. 493 ; on the law- 
fulness of usury , p. 507; on religious liberty, p. 528 ; and on the 
question, whether obedience is due to the commands of a tyrant 
in matters contrary to justice, p. 530. 

. We shall conclude our account of this work, by quoting a few 
of the more remarkable sentences. ^ 

'^ Dicta est autem (arbor) sciential boni et mali ab eventu : 
post earn enim degustatam, non malum tantummodo scimus^ 
sed ne bonum quidem nisi per malum. Quis enim ferevirtutis 
usus, quae lux est, nisi in malo f" p« l6l. 

The following is perhaps the only instance, in the present 
work, of an allusion to the circumstances of the times. . Tbe 
ministers alluded to were of the presbyterian establishment. 

'' Tales permuiti hodie de grege in gregem per causas 
fere levissimas toties desultant atque fugitant, non tam luporum 
metu, quam ipsimet lupi, quoties opimioris prsda ministerii 
aliunde ostentatur ; et contra atque pastores facere solent, non 
gregi suo^ sed ipsi sibi Isetiora subinde pascua sectantur. 

'* Dices, * Unde ergo vivemus V Undenam vivetis i unde 
prophetas oiim atque apostoli, facultatibus propriis, artificio ali- 
quo aut honesto studio, prophetarum exemplo, qui nee ligna 
caedendi^ nee domum ipsi suam fabricandi rudes erant, 2 Re^« 
vi. 2, exemplo Christie quiet ipse faber fuit. Marc, vi, 3. Pauli, 
Act. xviii. 3, 4. qui cum in optimis esset artibus ac disciplinis 
proprio sumptu educatus, non tamen ex evangelio reficiendas 
esse impensas educationis suae, ut ministri solent hodierni, cla- 
mitabat."' p. 359. 



' Thusintbe '^Likeliest Means to remove Hirelings from the Church/' 
Symmons's ed. of Milton's Prose works, iii. p. 3a5. **They pretend that 
their education, either at school or university, hath been very charg;e- 
able, and therefore ought to be repaired in future by a plentiful mam- 
teoance.'' And elsewhere. 
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The following is importauti as indicating Milton's real opiiiioii 
on a subject on which it has been commonly misrepresented. 

'* Cujusque est fidelium se ecclesiae recte instituta, si fieri 
potcst/aggregare." P..936; 

'^Defendenda religio est a magistratibus, non cogenda/' p. 
528. 

'^ In rebus licitis etiam tyrannis parere, vel potius tempori 
cedere, pacis publicae et incoluniitatis etiam proprise causai 
sapientis esse baud inficias ierim." p. 5S1, 

We may add one or two of his references to the classics. Of 
tbo3e who maintain the doctrine of reprobation he says^ p. 53, 
• /^ Accusant revera Deum, tametsi id vehementer negant ; et 
ab Homero etiam ethnico egregie redarguuntur^.Odyss. I. 7* 

AvToov yot^ <rfiTep^<riv etrouriuXh<nv oXovro. 
Et rursuSy inducta Jovis persona, Lib. 1. 32. 
^£1 VQvot, oTov $^ vv 6eohg fiptno) ahioivTUi ! 
10 ^jxecoy yap ^uci xolk iiJi^fusvar ol is xoii auro} 
<rf^(r*v arao-fifltX/ijo-iy, unep [MpoVy &\ye 2p^ow<riy.'' . 
. Ou the equity of visiting the sins of the fathers on the chil- 
dren^ p< 183. 

^' In piaculis vindicandis eadem divinae justitiae ratio nee ignota 
aliis gentibus, nee iniqua unquam visa est. Sic Thucyd. Ub. 
i. pxg. ayri toutov evayfig xal aXir^^ioi rrig $eo5 Ixeivol ra exM\owfTO, 
Koii Toyivos to ait Ixeivcov. Et Virgil, ^neid. Lib. i. 39. 

*— — ^Pallasne exurere classem 

Argiv&m, atque ipsos potuit submergere ponto^ 

Unius ob noxam i 

Idem permultis aliis Ethnicorum testimoniis atque exemplis 
facile demonstratu est." 

Again, p. 184. 

** In utroque genere peccati^ tarn communi quam proprio, 
haec duo sunt ;-— concupiscentia mala seu male faciendi libido^ 
et malefactum ipsum. Jacob, i. 14^ 15. Vnusquisque tentaiur 
dum a propria cupiditate ab&trdhitur et inescatur : ddnde cupi^ 
ditas posteaquam concepit parit peccatum. Nee inscite sane 
poeta ille hoc idem expressit: [Ov. Fast. iii. 21.] 

Mars videt banc, visamque cupit, potiturque cupita." 

Of the ancient fathers^ nine are either cited or referred to ; of 
modern divines^ seventeen. 

With regard to the translation^ we think we are fully author- 
ised in saying that it is elaborately and minutely correct, to a 
degree which few translators consider it necessary to attain ; 
that its style is clear ; and that, although the desire of preservii^ 
as much as possible the order of the original sentence, (which is 
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generally the best), has led to the frequent use of periphrases, 
nothing has been added to the sense of the original. How far 
it has preserved the force or the ease of the original, is another 
question, and one which we leave our readers to determine. As 
a specimen, we give part of one of our former extracts on the 
sleep of the soul. 

^be fourth text is Philipp. i. 23. having a desire to depart (cnpiens 
dissoWi, having a desire for dissolution) ana to be with Christ. Bat, to say 
nothing of the uncertain and disputed sense of the word ^va^t^o-ai, which 
signifies anything rather than dissohaion, it may be answered, that 
although Paul desired to obtain immediate possession of heavenly per- 
fection and glory, in like manner as every one is desirous of attaining 
ifs soon as possible to that, whatever it may be, which he regards as the 
tiltimate object of his being, it by no means follows that, when the sou! 
of each individual leaves the body, itis received immediately either into 
heaven or hell . For he had a desire to he with Christ ; that is, at his appear- 
ing, which all the believers hoped and expected was then at hand, in the 
same manner one who is going on a voyage desires to set sail and to 
arrive at the destined port, (such is the order in which his wishes arrange 
themselves) omitting all notice of the intermediate passage. If, how- 
^ver, it be true that there is no time without motion, which Aristotle 
illustrates by the example o( those who were fabled to have slept in the 
temple of the heroes, and who, on awaking, imagined that the moment 
in which they awoke had succeeded without an interval to that in 
which they fell asleep ; how much more must intervening time be anni- 
hilated to Ihe departed, so that to them to die and to be with Christ 
will seem to take place at the same moment ? Christ himself, however, 
expressly indicates the time at which we shall be with him ; John xiv. 
3. if I go and prepare a place for youy I will come again and receive you 
unto myself; that where 1 am^ there ye may he also, pp. 289, 290. 

The notes which accompany the translation^ are confined 
chiefly to the illustration of particular passages by citations from 
Milton's other works, prose as well as poetical. These parallels 
are numerous and well-chosen, and are highly interesting, as 
showing the unity of sentiment and expression throughout his 
various writings^ and as exhibiting, in the form of simple opinion 
or unadorned statement, tnuch of the matter which elsewhere 
presents itself to us invested with the splendorsof poetry^^ or 
colored by the passions of the time. 



BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 

On Judgesch. xii« and w'l*, and Joshua cli. xi. 



In Judges ch. xii. 6. we have a circumstance recorded of a 
very extraordinary nature^ It is there said^ *' Say now Shib^ 
boleth, and he said^ Sibbokth, for he could not frame to 
pronounce' it aright." This passage has not escaped from 
the remarks of skepticks, who have endeavored to show the 
absurdity of supposing that a whole tribe, even the twelfth 
part of the nation, could not pronounce the word Shibboleih ; 
but instead thereof, said Sibboleth, I acknowlege it does 
appear a little strange ; nor have I met with any commentator 
who has accounted for this defect in the pronunciation of the 
same word by the same people — residing among, and also 
having constant communication with each other — speaking the 
same language--«professing the same religion*— meeting io the 
same tabernacles — performing the same rites and ceremenies 
«-«-and having the same manners, usages and customs among 
them. If, however, we attend to the history, we may find a 
reason for this singularity in this tribe. It will be remembered 
that Joseph resided in Egypt, and married a native Egyptian, bj 
whom he had Ephraipa, the head, or father of the Ephraim- 
ites, and that on account of his having been brought up io his 
native land, with the vernacular pronunciation of the people of 
Egypt, who pronouncing the Hebrew letter W shin^ sh, with the 

Coptic pronunciation, as C sima — U} scei — O scima, they 
could not pronounce the letter Kf shin, u e. sh : therefore afi 
the Ephraimites having received their pronunciation in infa<i«^ 
from their progenitors the Egyptians, could not frame to pro- 
nounce the letter tCf shin, as sk, in rb2W shibboleth, but rb^XO 
sibboleth, with a D sarnech, or the <• 

But it may be asked, why did not the other tribes who were 
in Egypt after Joseph pronounce the ttf shin, as a D sarnech, or 
s, as the tribe of Epbraim did i In answer, it must be recollected, 
that Ephraim was the son of a native Egyptian^ and naturally 
acquired the prQnunciation of the letter Kf shin, in infancy, as a 
D sarnech^ or s, when the oral muscles were pliant and fomuH 
tive ; but when the Hebrews went into Egypt before the death 
of Joseph, their pronunciation was perfectly Hebrew, as they 
had received the pronunciation of the letter from the ChaideaoSy 
by Abraham, who came into the land of Canaan from Urof the 
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Cbaldees. This defect: in the pronunciation of the letter |Cf shin^ 
as sht was therefore communicated to the descendants of 
Kphrainiy who living and marrying in their own tribe ooly^ the 
pronunciation of the letter ^ shin, as a D samech^ or s, was of 
necessity retained in that tribe at the time of the Judges^ by 
which all the £phraimites who attempted to cross tlie Jordaii 
were detected. 

But some may suppose that the Egyptians did pronounce 
the letter t^ shin, as sh, because the letter p samech, is not used 
in tlie passages where the conversation is between Moses 
and the Egyptians: but this argument would be of no force, 
as those conversations between Moses and the Egyptians were 
written by the sacred writer agreeably to the Hebrew, 

JudgeSfXvi. \9, It has been a subject of much enquiry, how it 
could be that the strength of Samson was in seven locks of his hair 
Objectors have said, '' Why not in one lock i why in his hair ) 
why not in some other part of his body ?" We may vi'ith equal proii- 
priety ask, *^ Why at this day is one person stronger in one part of 
the body than another person ? or why is one person stronger 
than another f " The obvious intention of the sacred writers was 
to convince man that the Creator was to be had in everlasting 
remembrance ; that in him they live, and move, and have their 
being ; consequently that all knowledge, and all power, are the 
exclusive gifts of the Omniscient and Omnipotent Jp-* 
HOVAH. And we shall find that if Samson had acted in con- 
formity with the divine information he had received, the great 
power by which he performed such things as were not in the 
power of other men,' would not have been withheld from hioit 

It has hitherto been supposed that the great power which is 
recorded concerning Samson lay in the hair of his head ! A little 
reflection would have convinced all commentators, who have 
said any thing on the subject^ and will convince the reader that 
the strength attributed to Samson was not in his hair. 

Let the reader consider for a moment how be is lost in the 
labyrintli of confusion and uncertainty^ by supposing that the 
strength attributed to Samson lay in the hair of his head! His 
hair must have been growing from a child to the time that ihe 
spirit of God began to move him in the camp of Dan, ch. xiij. 
^5-r-his hair must have been in the same state from that period 
to the slaying of the lion, which he rent as a kid, when Ite 
roared agaiiut him, ch. xiv. 3r-to his slaying the men of Ashr- 
kelon, ver. 19 — to his slaying the Philistines with a great 
slaughter, ch. xv» 8^to the time of his breaking the €or£h likfi 
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JtoT, and slaying a thousand inen, ver. 14, 15 — to his carrying 
away the gates df the city, ch. xvi. S. Thus, the hair of his 
bead must have been growing at all these periods of his life, 
un-^lled, or unseat; it must have been reader on all occasions, 
at ail times, if his strength had been in the hair of his head. So 
that during the time he judged Israel, which was twenty years, 
the hair of his head must have been continually increasing; 
otherwise, every time he had it cut, or polled, he would have 
lost his strength, and could not have been ready at all times to 
perform such astonishing things as are recorded concerning 
him. 1 shall therefore take the obvious sense of the narrative, 
even as it stands in the common version, and show from it that 
no such thing can possibly be understood, as that the strength 
of Samson lay in the hair of his head. 

The first notice we have of Samson in a way superior to 
other men, is in Jud. xiii. 23, where we are clearly informed 
^s to the origin of power apparently exercised by him ; it is 
saidy Jnd the spirit of the Lord began to move him at times, in 
the camp of Dan. This is suflScient to show, that the strength 
by which Samson was influenced was from the operation of the 
spirit of God by the hand of Samson, and not by any inherent 
strength in him. 

■' When he slew the lion, it is said, Jnd the spirit of the Lord 
taine mightiiy upon him, and he rent him^ ch. xiv. 6. When 
be smote the men of Ashkelon, we read, And the spirit of the 
Lord came upon him, ver. 19 . When he smote the Philistines, 
it is said. And the spirit of the Lord came mightily upon Aim, 
and he slew a thousand men. Hence it is certain that it was not 
th^ superior strength that was in Samson above other ttien, but 
that it was the strength that was manifested at those times b; 
the spirit of God operating by the exertion of Samson. 

All die commands of God were to be obeyed, and on the 
groubd of this obedience all his promises are conditional. The 
Nazarites were commanded to be set apart for a particultf 
service, consecrated : the command to them was, that (bey 
should not poll the head ; and the distroguishing mark of the 
Nazarite was, that he was to have his hair in seven locks, which 
>Kfks to be a sign of his obedience to the commands concerning 
the Naiarites. So long as he observed the commands, snd 
showed his obedienee by preserving the mark of the Nazarite* 
ship, God was with him, and sent forth his power to overthrow 
Ae idolaters, and to prepare the way for the deliverance of 
Israel ; for in all the mighty acts recorded as done by him, it i^ 
expressly said, The spirit of the Lord came mightily upon him; 
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and wMhout tbky nodiing is oMsntioned of an extraorftinary 
nature as done by him, any more than of mother Bma* But^ 
he violatqd the commands— joined in affinity with the idolaters 
-—and at length gave up Ms Nazariteship, bis hirthrighl, and- 
thus he strengthened the enemies of Israel by his countemapcing 
idolatry instead of the true worship of God. 

Haviog ^bown tbat the actions of so extraordinary a nature^ 
sp far surpassing the power of man, were not done by any 
strepgth in the hair of Samson^ nor by any power inherent ia. 
biin, i shall proceed to show tbe sense in which the sacred 
writers understood and applied such passages in those ancient 
times, by the reciprocal adaptation of one thing to another^ 
or of things in nature to the passions, propensities, and affecr 
tionsin^man. 

The reader must remember that under the representative 
dispensation, by which is understood the types and figures, as 
representing the coming of the Messiah, a state which included 
tbe period from tbe fall of man to the advent of the Messiah, 
every thing done in divine worship was representative, and was 
understood in the ancient style of Scripture, as a type or Jigure 
of things which were to take place under the reign of the 
Messiah. For a proof of this, the reader is referred to the^ 
following passages : — Jer,.i. 11, Jeremiah^what seeU thou^f and 
I said, I see a rod of an almond tree. Then said the Lord 
unto me. Thou hast well seen, for I will hasten my word to 
perform it» This passage contains a declaration that God 
would judge the nation for their idol^tr}' in offering incense to 
the idol, and worshipping the work of their hands. And as' the 
almond tree is the first that puts forth its leaves and fruit in the 
land of Canaan, so it signified that the judgment for such 
iniquity was to take place speedily — For 1 will hasten my word 
to perform it : Lev. iii. 2, The priest shall lay his hand upon 
the head of the offering, and sprinkle the blood around the 
altar ; by which they understood, that as the animal life is in 
the blood, so the sensual appetites which constitute the sensual 
man, when suffered to descend into inordinate propensities, 
must be brought into jdiat divine order which God established 
at the beginning, by the conquest of the heart, as the blood of 
the sacrifice W93 poured at the bottom of the altar of the burnt*' 
offiering, ver. 7» the altar under the representative dispensation^ 
where the sacrifice was offered daily, ch. vi. 9, plainly meaning 
the heart under the reign of tbe Messiah, when the passions and 
affections were to be ke.pt in subjection daily, but without 
mcr^e, without rile, without ceremony ; as the fire of the 
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altar was never to gd out, so they understood that the parified • 
affections were to burn on the altar of the heart continually. 

The priest was to take the blood of the sin-offervig, and 
with his finger put it on the horns of the altar, Lev. iv. 30, by 
which the people kneW| that in the government of the anim&r 
life of the sensual passions, they acquired strength daily, till n 
virtuous life became habitual ; horns in the figurative language 
of Scripture signifying strength ; as in the horns the strength 
of the animal consists. So in 2 Sam. xxii. 5 — Psa. xviii. 2, 
the horn of my salvation — ^Ixxxix. 17, In thy favormy horn 
shall be exalted. 

Ch. viii. 10, 1 1, 12, He took the oil and he anointed thetaber^ 
nacle, and he sprinkled thereof upon the altar setbn times. 
The oil of the eastern olive, on account of its excellence and 
utility, being compared to the gifts and graces of the Holy 
Spirit, signified to them the uprightness of life required in those 
who were true worshippers according to his appointment. 

Ch. xiv. l6, 17, The oil was to be sprinkled seven times, and 
put upon the tip of the right ear ; which signified to ihem^ 
that as the number seven always signified a plenary state of 
perfection, and the ear, obedience, they were to yield perfect 
obedience to the commands of God in heart and life. That the 
number seven has this signification, see— as, seven spirits be- 
fore the throne — seven lamps, which are the seven spirits of 
God — purify seven days — seven priests shall bear the ark — 
seven bullocks, and seven rams — compassed the city seven times 
— wept before him the seven days — mystery of the seven stars 
— shall be seven eyes — seven thunders uttered their voices. That 
ear means obedience, see Exod. xxi. 6, his master shall bore 
his ear through with an awl, and he shall serve him for ever-^ 
obedient ear^ Prov. xxv. 12. 

So in the passage under consideration, Samson was the 
judge of Israel, and in his oflBcial character represented the 
perfections of justice, truth, goodness, and obedience, which 
were required in all the professors under the representative dis- 
pensation with sacrifice, and under the reign of the Messiah 
without sacrifice. And therefore the hair of Samson, according 
to the customary meaning of the number seven, (as observed by 
the Nazarites) was divided into seven locks, ch. xvi. 19. But 
it should be remembered, that it is not said in any pakt of 

THE WHOLB NARRATIVE, that the STRENGTH OF SaBISON 

t«AY IN THE HAIR OF HIS HEAD. But, as observed, wbea 
he had by hifr departure from the divine commands,' thrown oflF 
4he significant external mark of the Nazarite, and by this bad 
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9«liclion^d the idolatry of the Philistines^ in apparently denying 
the failh of the Nazarites, in the fulfilment of the ancient pro- 
mise of the coming of the Messiah to abolish idolatry ; the 
spirit of God departed from him; he. had then no power to 
deliver himself ; nor was any power manifested by him till he 
had repented, and had again declared his Nazariteship, and 
obeyed the command of God by conforming in the external to 
the law of that order in allowing the hair to grow. Then the 
spirit of God came mightily upon him, and as a proof of the 
sincerity of his repentance, he said. Let me die with the PhiliS" 
tines. 

Hence it is evident that the strength of Samson was 
not in the hair of his head ; but that these rites^ ceremonies^ 
and tokens, were strictly to be observed as types accord- 
ing to the most ancient and significant mode of expression, 
by adapting the properties of things in nature to signify si- 
milar properties, propensities, , and affections of the mind, a 
science in nature, well understood by those greatest masters 
in natural philosophy to the time of the patriarch Noah, and by 
him handed down to the second order of patriarchs to the time 
of the Egyptians, Chaldeans, and Hebrews, as appears from 
the ancient part of the Scripture. 

20. I mil go out as at other times before, and shake myself. 
A translation more inconsistent with the original text could not 
have been given. There was no possibility of gaining his for- 
mer strength by going out and shaking himself: we never read 
of his going out as at other times, and getting his strength by 
shaking himself: therefore the narrative does not sanction this 
translation. Beside, the expression is undignified, uaworthy of 
a place in the sacred volume, and altogether unintelligible ; for 
we cannot understand what is meant by Samson's going out as 
.at time after time, before, and shaking himself. 

The learned and intelligent reader will see that there was no 
neces9ity for the word before ; for if he intended to go out as 
at time after time, it has an evident reference to time past ; and 
consequently the word before is not necessary ; there is no 
authority for it: the Hebrew is correct. 

The verb Hf3H inaagneer, is rendered, and shake myself 
It means, to be excited, raised up^ animated by the spirit of 
God, to be inspired, ch. xv. 14 — Zach. ii. 13, The Lord is 
4*aised up out of his holy habitation ; excited to vigorous exer- 
tion. See also Exod. xiv. 27 — Psa. cix. 23. The clause 
.truly reads, I mill ga forth as At time after time, for I shall be 
inspired; that is, when ^/le spirit of the Lord came mightily 
Mpon him, as it is express^ said, ch. xv. 14, then he was tn- 
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spired in a wonderful oianiier. It Ifaen agrees With the taA 
clause^ wbich sayh, and he Jchew not thai the Lord had depart-- 
edfrom him. Another error has been made in the compound 
^ofAthyO meegnaal()if^e. last word in the following clauM, 
^bich is renderedyrom him ; it is composed of the pi^positioli 
mem^ from vS gnal, before^ and the pronoun ^ vim, hitn. 
Heb. From before him. This refers to' the order of the divroe 
communication which was given from above the cheriibiniy 
while the enquirer was before the altar. Therefore in conse- 
quence of Samson's having joined affinity with the idoiaterd^ 
God had departed from before him, but he knew it not. For 
having thus countenanced idolatry, he could not enquire in the 
usual way by the officiating minister^ and therefore he knew not 
that all divine communication by the cherubim had departed 
FROM before him. The whole hitter part of this verse truly 
reads^ / will go forth as at time after time, for I shall be in- 
^ired : but he knew not that Jehdvah had departed f torn bt- 
fore him. This translation shows also, that thai very extraor- 
diiiary degree of familiarity, which in the common version 
represents the Infinite Spirit of the great Creator as dwellidg ili 
finite and imperfect creatures, is not countenanced in the He- 
brew Scripture, the pure word of God. Such a presumptuous 
notion has had its origin from the translators' not rendering 
accurately from the Hebrew. 

Hence ignorant fanatics, filled with spiritual pride, in evei^ 
Christian age have called themselves prophets; ha^e not 
blushed to declare that they had arrived at sinless perfecHon, 
inspired writing and speaking by the dictation of unerring 
Wisdom, and thus have impiously set themselves Up as pos- 
sessing in themselves the Infinite Spirit of the Eltemat Jeho- 
vah. 

2 1 . And he did grind in the prison-house. There are three 
errors in the trausladon of this short clause. The word ITPB 
totheen, is rendered, he did grind : there is no authority for 
the word did: ]inib tockeen, is not the infinitive, bntbenoni, 
the participle active ; and bnVi^n JVHl bebeeth haaeastrim^ 
rendered, in the prison-house, reads, in the house of the prison- 
ers. The clause reads, and he ivas grinding in the house of 
the prisoners* 

«S. Gathered them together. The verb li9DK3 nesphou, is 
thus improperly translated : it is not in the Hithpael, but in 4fae 
Nipfaal conjugation, and should be rendered, t^ere assembled. 

To Dagcn» Heb. Before Dagon. Dagon was a term 
given by the pretended pUIosophers of that day to the produc- 
tive powers of nature, independent of. the formative and sup- 
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poftiiig efflux from God* It was applied to baihJ&A and cam, 
from their abundant .fruitfulnesa; and therefore this idol waft 
made to represent man and Jish ; man^ who by his industry 
was the giver of corn, and the lower parts represented a Jish, as 
being the most fruitful of any thing having Ufe. Fr^m ] Sam. 
V. 4, we learn that the upper part of this image represented a 
mao^ and the Iqwer part is called the stump qf Dagan, which 
from the word rijl dagah, means, a fish, banchoniatlion in 
Philo Biblius says, Actyumvi o^ otti ^irm, Dagan the corii-gi* 
ver. 

24. Which slew many oftis. Heb. And who multiplied our 
slain. 

25. Merry. Heb, Sport. 

. That he. may make us spart^ Heb. And he shall sport be^ 
fore us. 

And he made them sport. Heb, And he sported in their 
presence. 

And they set him between the pillars. The verb YTOJ^ 
vagneamido'u, rendered, and they set, is in the Hiphil conjuga- 
tion. . Heb. And they caused him to standi 

26. St^er me. Heb, Suffer me to rest. The word njTiTT 
hanichahf to rest, is not translated. 

That I may feel the pillars. The word ^JIWDVT hamisheem, 
18 in the Hiphil conjugation. Heb. And cause me to feel the 
pillars. Samson desired. the youth to let him rest ; from which 
yfe learn that the lords had caused him to do some feats before 
them. He requested to be led to the two main pillars on 
which the temfMe of Dagon stood ; from which we l^arn ths^ 
be had often well examined the construction of it. And now, 
after insulting hm, after they bad praised Dagon for delivering 
him into their hand, and thus blaspheming the God of Israel, 
he felt the power of the living God coipe upon him, and he 
contemplated the destruction of the temple. 

£7. That beheld while Samson made sport. Heb. The spec 
tators when Samson sported. 

28. O Lord God. Heb. O Lard Jehovah. I haye before 
observed that where the word HliT Jehovah, occurs, the trans- 
lators have followed the custom of the Greek translators, who 
have uniformly rendered it by Kvpio^f Lord; thus adopting the 
notion of some whimsical Jews> who have absurdly supposed 
that the word iVSV Jehovah, was more to be reverenced thao 
tbe word D%1^» Ehhyim, God. I have also asked, if it were 
not to be read, .why was it written ? All the patriarchs and 
prophets pronounced it and wrote it ; and we surely cannot err 
in following their example. To omit pronouncing the ffesi, 
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name tTSV Jehovah, is in effect denying Uie primurjr attributes 
of God wliich are expressed in that nanie. 

29. And Samsofi laid hold, Heb. So Sanuon seized. 

Middle pillars. Heb. Cenire pillars. 

When we conleoipiate this last scene in tbe life of Saoisoo, 
vre are led to notice four things which appear to have brought 
about bis deaths and the ddiverance of Israel; viz. His wife 
had been forcibly taken frooi him and given to another — tbe 
bondage of the Hebrews, who were oppressed by the Philis* 
tines — the loss of his eyes — and his beii^ brought to tbe tern-* 
pie to hear the impious praises of the idol Dagon, instead of 
the praises of the living God. llie Philistine lords assembled 
the people ; they offered a great sacrifice to their idol, and said. 
Our goa haih delivered Samson our enemy into our hand — caU 
for Samson that he may makeus sport; and the judge of Israel 
was brought forth to hear the madness of the- people who 
offered sacrifices and praises to an image, believing that tbe 
dead lump had delivered Samson into their hand : such is tbe 
popular infatuation of religious b%otry in all ages. But by the 
divine ordination evil is always permitted to punish itself. Let 
the serious reader figure to himself die great lords of an idola- 
trous nation assembled before their idol, and to worship ii for 
their supposed -deliverance-— the judge of Israel (who had been 
the great advocate for the worship of the true God) siaodii^ 
between the two pillars, which supported the temple of Dagoa 
< — the great distress of the Hebrews who groaned under the 
yoke <^ Ihoae oppressors, who at their pleasure seized . their 
property, and pat Aem to death — the afflicting stale of SaoMon 
^-tfae insult oflFeied to God by the great sacrifice to their idol 
in the joint form of majt umdjisk — and bally, the blaqihemoM 
impiety of ihdr praises when they said. Our god hath deiivered 
Samson eer enemy tjilo our hand — and he will have a livefy 
aenae of the justice of God, and of ibe ainoeie repentance ot 
Saaaaon when he made his last prayer loGod, O Lord Goo, 

BEM EMBER MB, 1 PRAT THEE, AKB STBENGTHEli MB, 1 
PBAT TBBB, ONLY THIS ONCE. He BOWED HIM5BI.F 

^ITB AU» HIS MIGHT, THE HOUSE FELL, and he vras 
cfuahed in the migh^ nun. 

ThiM vre find that the accommodaliBg spirit of the Hebrews, 
BCting is oppoailioB to the express coaimaBd of G<id, necessa* 
rily brought on them all the evOs they experienced. They were 
comoaanded to root oot the idolatry of the aBrraaading nations ; 
but that they BUght enjoy the SMBe iadalgeBccs in seasoal pin* 
ettres as vrcra aUowed uBiong the idohiaa, they aot only per- 
Bulled Ikem to vrarsbip ibear idols, bet di^ fanKd 
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M^itb them, ^icli was contrary to the divine command ; and 
finally by such connection they frequently became idolaters, and 
were held in subjection under their inveterate bigoted enemies ; 
so that in 370 years, the period from Moses to the death of 
Samuel, they were in bondage under the different nations 136 
years. 

Joshua, si. 20. For ii was of the Lord to harden their hearts 
It is not in the power of language to represent the Divine Bemg 
in a more unjust and cruel light, than is done in this verse in the 
common translations. I'he things recorded in this verse, in the 
common version, are opposed to the purity of the lawsand precepts 
of the Scriptures, andtothemoral justice of God! God is charged 
with having hardened the hearts of the people of Canaan, that 
be might destroy them. But when we find that certain words 
have been mistaken in sense by the translators, and a directfy 
contrary meaning given to them, it is surprising that they have 
been permitted to remain in tlieir present state. 

Such passages have been, and are, often introduced by ob- 
jectors, to show that the Scriptures impeach the moral justice 
of God ; and it must be allowed that there is sufficient ground 
in the common translation for objection. Such objectors say : 
" If tV were of the Lord to harden their hearts, that they 
shouldcome against Israel in battle, that he might destroy them 
utterly, these people were not to blame in fighting against 
Israef. And how does it appear that the moral justice of God 
is UQimpeachable, when these people were impelled by the 
irresistible power of God to fight Israrl, in order that he might 
destroy them f Such are the questions asked by this descrip- 
tion of men, which are easily answered by a true translation of 
the passage. Some reasoners, indeed, have attempted to justify 
this proceeding on the ground of the sovereignty of God ; but 
are we to suppose that the sacred Scriptures, which were given 
to teach morality, holdout a conduct on the part of God which 
would be disgraceful to man i We do not find in any part of 
Scripture that the sovereignty of God is ever in opposition to 
moral justice. Such reasoners would have done well if they 
had attended to the original, where we find nothing of this na- 
ture recorded by the sacred writers. 

This serious error has arisen principally from the wrong 
translation of the word pTH^ lechazeek, i.e. to harden. This 
word is not the proper word for harden : beside, it has different 
modes of expression, in conformity >iiith the idea conveyed by 
the writer. The radical meaning is, to prevail, and is applied 
to a prevailing power in all the Scripture ; as, to the power of 
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Godf Prov. xxiii* 11. — to f amines Gen. xli. 37, -^to sickness, 
1 Kings xvii. 17. — to strengthen, Isa. xxii. 81.— /o "repair, 
fi Kings xii.. 12.— ^o amend, % Chron. xxxiv. 10. — to encourage, 
fi- Chron. xxxi. 4. — Deut. iii. 28. — 2 Sam. xi. 25. 
t Another error is made in the translation of the compound 
M'ord JIKD meeth, viz. D metn, which is rendered in the com* 
mon version /row, i. e. from the Lord. Thus making God 
the sole cause of hardening the hearts of the peopte that they 
should come against Israel in battle, that he might destroy them 
utterly. This prefix D mem, instead of being rendered by 
fr^m, should be rendered by et?ew, as it is in Jud, xi. 36. — ch. 
xvii. 8. 

The word DM eeth, is not translated : it should be translated 
as iu Gen. xxx. 29, 33. — Deut. i. 27--^Josh. xxii. 19.— Jcr. 
xxxviii. 5. — 1 Kings xxi. 13, against. Thus this compound 
MHord is to be translated like the compound word bx mikol, 
4igain$t any, Lev. iv. 2. The clause reads — Surely it was to 
strengthen their heart, even against Jehovah. Hence, by the 
4rue translation, we find that they fought against the Hebrews 
IB defence of their idolatrous worship. 

This kind of religious pagan sanction to shed blood has been 
frequently resorted to in all Christian ages, by both the coo- 
tending armies ; among the Turks and pagan nations at ihis 
day, they are taught by their priests to believe that all who fall 
.in the field of battle go immediately to paradise, in order to 
inspire the men with the greater courage. 

That they should come against Israel in battle. There arc 
four errors made in the translation of this clause. The word 
nK"lp7 likrath, is rendered, tluxt they should come: it is not 
the third person plural: there is no subjunctive mood in the 
language: therefore the words they should are improper. 
Likrath does not embrace the meaning of the word come. The 
primary meaning of r\Hlpb likrath, is, to call, and. its secondary 
meaning, which is the proper meaning here, is, to meet, in con- 
sequence of calling, or challengi^. The true sense of this 
•word, as applied by the sacred writer, is the same as the trans- 
lators have rendered it in 1 Sam. xxi. I, at the meeting. The 
clause resids— Surely it was for Jehovah to prevail over their 
heart, on meeting in battle against Israel. 

Hence it is evident^ from the original Hebrew text, that the 
sacred writer does not say that God hardened the hearts of those 
mighty armies to engage in the battle, in order that he might 
destroy them utterly, as it is declared in the vulgar versions^ 
which represent God as forcing them to act by his irresistible 
power that they might be destroyed: thus representing the 
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God of all mercy as the most cruel and merciless of tyrants, 
and, in fact, clearing those idolatrous hosts from all blame 
whatever ;' because, if they were impelled* by th§ irresistible 
power of God to fight against Israel, they were necessarily doing 
the will of God, and therefore they were not blan^eable. I say, 
so far was the sacrqd writer from stating that God hardened the 
hearis of those tiumerous hosts to engage in the battle against 
Israel, in order that he might destroy dieni, that he says,, tl^e 
deliverance from their enemies was so great a deliverance, that 
it was God o|ily, who could prevail over their heart when meet- 
i^ig in battle against Israel. . . \ 

That he might utterly destroy them. See Deut. yij. 

And that they might have no favor. As the whole sun^ and 
Substance of what the Hebrews were commanded to do to the 
inhabitants of Canaan is declared positively in the viith cfaapt^ 
of Deuteronomy, ver. 5, But thus shall ye deal with them, y^ 
shall d^sti^oy their altars^ and break down their images, and cut 
down their groves f and burn their graven images with Jire ; an4 
after it has been improperly said in the £d verse of the same 
chapter, that they were to destroy them utterly , yet it is said i|i 
the very following verse. Neither shalt thou make marriages 
with them, which could not have been the case if all the people 
were to t>e utterly destroyed : 1 say, as all these things prove 
that the command was to destroy every thing appertaining to 
idolatrous worship, particularly specified in the 5th verse, and 
where it is as clearly stated in the Sd verse that the people of 
Canaan were not to be destroyed; it is undeniably evident, 
that the command was for the total destruction of idolatry, and 
that there was to be no favor shown to them, so as to allo\p 
them to worship idols. Therefore referring to the conquest of 
the nations, which the sacred writer proceeds to enumerate in 
the following chapter, it being a circumstance surpassing all 
human possibility, he attributes the praise to God, saying. 
Surely it was for Jehovah to prevail over their heart, when 

meeting in battle against IsraeL 

J.BELLAMY. 
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And trifles for choice matters, worth a sponge ; 
As children gathVing pebbles on the shore. 

Paradixe Regained, iv. 325. 

1. ViRo. ^n. Hi. 162. 

._ jIqi, jjgg^ ^jy littora suasit 

Deltas, aut Cretae jussit considere Apollo. 
In some editions, these words are printed with a comma after 
** considered' in others as above ; both punctuations being intend- 
ed to convey the same meaning : •* Non h. 1. 1, suasit Delius 
Apollo, aut C. j, considered' Is it certain^ however, that this 
was^yirgil's construction f or may he not have intended *' De- 
lius" and " Apollo " as two independent substantives, with each 
Us proper verb i " Non h. t. 1. suasit Delius, aut Apollo j. C. 
considere." It is not uncommon with Virgil to predicated 
thing in one line, and repeat it, or something very like it, in the 
•line following, with a variation in words and names. Thus in 
tlie tame book, v. 628. 

Haud impune quidem ; nee talia passns Ulysses, 

OMitusve sui est Ithacus discrimine tanto. 
Or within the compass of one line : as iv. 274. 

Ascanium surgentem, et spes keredis luK 

Respice.' 

We quote these two passages as more peculiarly resemblii^ the 
one before us, m the repeated mention ofthe same person under 
a different ap(>eIlation. Again, iv. 222. 

, '^«"\ s>c Mercurium alloquitur, ac talia fatur. 
And m the line, which he is said to have completed extempore, 
m the moment of recital : vi. 165. 

iEre cierc viros^ Martemque accendere cantu : 
« stoiy which^ if true, happily illustrates our present observatioo, 
IS It shows that this mode of filling up ma imperfect line was 
nmiilHir and obvious to him/ 



' Thus also in the words which follow : 
— 7<ui legnum Italic Hmmm^mmt teUm 
Dtbeiuur* 

^•Wco sufgentem Ascanhmi, coi Bomula t^oa 
■J!iJilS!J,"^!S^ i«,th« Uttt iUman poets, thou-h periwps 
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The same-species of repetition is frequent in the poetns of 
Pope^ and his followers^ where *' half the couplet but reflects 
the other." Thus in his translation of the celebrated passage, 
1\, A. 528. ^JF/y xa) xuavifnv xnc ofpixrt vevo-e KpovlcoVf x. r, X. 
He spoke, and awful bends his sable brows^ 
Shakes his ambrosial curls, and gives the nod. 
The stamp of fate, and sanction of the God : 
High heaven with trembling the dread symbol took> 
And all Olympus to the centre shook.* 
The parallelisms of Hebrew poetry are of a somewhat simi- 
lar nature. In the passage of Virgil, however, the received 
construction affords a sufficiently convenient sense. 

2. The following arguments, adduced by a modem English wri- 
ter to prove that the Phaeacia of H omer, was no other than Pales- 
tine^ and that Alcinoiis was Solomon, are at least amusing. 
1. Homer was familiar with the names of Sidon and Egypt; it 
would be strange therefore, if, living in the time of Solomon, 
(as the writer supposes him to have lived) he made no mention 
of his glory. 2. The position of Corcyra is inconsistent with 
the course of Ulysses' voyage^ as indicated by Homer. 3. 
*AXxlyoog means strength of wisdom ; Solomon was strong in 
wisdom. 4. Solomon's gardens were famous ; so were Alci- 
nous's, Od. vii. 112.. 5. Solomon commanded twelve tribes, 
each of which was under a separate chief, 1 Kings, 4 ; so Alci- 
nous, Od. viii. 390. 6. Solomon's throne was supported by 
golden lions, 1 Kings, 10 ; so was Alcinous's by dogs of gold and 
silver. 7. Solomon's fleets were famous ; so were Alcmous's. 
8. Homer attributes a suspicious temper, and a dislike of foreign- 
ers, to the Phsacians ; so did the Greeks and Romans to the 
Jews. 9. Neptune, on his return from Ethiopia to lEgx, 
halted on the hills of the Solymi ; but the Solymi of Pamphylia 
are at a distance from the route in question ; therefore Judea 
must be intended. 



I ** Our translator amplifies his original, but has done full justice to the 
sublimity of this noble passa^:" such were Gilbert Wakefield's ideaa 
of sublimity. Chapman heie is exceedingly literal ; 

He said, and his black eyebrowes bent ; above his deatblesse head 
Th' ainbrosian curies flow'd ; great heaven shook : 
(a singular rhythm, whence perhaps Milton, '' his flowing hair In curls 
on either cheek play*d.**) Virgil also, though he omits the oircumsuince 
of the waving hair, has fully preserved the sublime brevity of his origin 
nal : ** Anuuir, et totum nutu uemefccii Oljmpum:'' (whence Pope's 
" all Olymjjus.") 
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^^hucydides, u 33. Milton seems to b«vebacl this construction in 
view,. Apology for Smeotyainuus, voK i. p. 2?2» e<J. &yniaiop8« 
'* Wherein of two purposes both honesty and both meaprey the 
one, perhaps, I shall not miss ; jalthqugh I fail to gaiQ belief with 
others of being such, &Cv I may ye( not fail of success, 8lc/' 

4. DivitiaE; grandeis homini sunt^ vivere parce 
^quo animo^ Lucretius^ y. 1X17 
The words of St. Paul s^re very similar, I Tim. vi. 6. ^' God- 
liness with contentment is great gain/' Again, v. 1429* 
Ergo hominum genus incassum frustraque laborat 
Semper,' et in cureis consumit inanibus ^evum : 
the phraseology is that, of Psalm xxxix« 6. ** Surely every maq 
A*alkelh in a Vfiit) show, surely they are disquieted in vain/' 

.5. HuschlceonTibullus,iv.8^ v. 8. (Arbitrio quoniam non sinis 
esse meo; al. Arbitrii— mei.) '* lllud vere mihi videor affirmare, 
Tibullum non scripsisse arbitrii, siquidem hoc unicum foret iu 
his carminibus exempt um duplicis i in genitivo substantivi ex- 
euntis in ius ye\ ium." Perhaps, however, arbitrii may have 
been tolerated as an exception from the general rule, on account 
of the ambiguity which might otherwise result between arbitri 
and arbitri from arbiter. 

6. Burtnan on Propertius i. 18, v. 11. (New Delph. Ed. p« 
175.) . . , 

Sic mihi te referas levis, ut non altera nostro 

Limine formosos intulit ulla pedes. 
'^ Lenem Dorv. 2. In aliis lenis, quod metro adversatur, nisi 
interpretatio sit vocis levis pro leni et benigna, quo sensu hie 
capiend. notaverat J. Dbusa, et ita exponebat Dorv. in Misc. 
Obs.— vel distinguendum putabat Sic mihi te referas, levis;" 
&c. Levis, however, can scarcely have this meaning. We sus- 
pect tlie true reading to be. 

Sic mihi te referas lenis, non altera &c. 
a mode of expression common in Propertius : thus 21, 5. 

Sic te servato possint gaudere parentes ; 
Haec soror Acca tuis sentiat e lacrymis* 

7. A correspondentin the Classical Journal, Vol. XXVII. p. 
55, &c. quotes, in connexion with Franklin's celebrated apologue 
of Abraham, the earlier versions of the same in Jeremy Taylor 
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and S&di. In an a^scount of the controversies between St. Peter 
and Simon Magus, contained in the apocryphal ^' Recogni- 
tiones'' of Clemens Romanus^ the following very apposite passage 
occurs : 

'' Hasc autem Petro dicente, Simon blasphemiis et maledictis 
agete ccepit^ ut deditione facta, perturbatis omnibus, ar^ui non 
posset ; et Petrus, quasi blasphemiae causa secedensy victus 
videretur. Sed perstitit, et arguere eum vehementius coepit. 
Turn populus indignatus, Simonem atrio ejectum extra januam 
domi pepulit; eumque depulsum unus secutus est solus. Fact9 
autem silentioy Petrus alloqui populum hoc modo coepit : Patien- 
ter^ fratres, malos ferre debetis, scientes, qui Deus, cum possit 
eos excidere, patitur tamen durare usque, ad praestitutam diem, 
in qua de omnibus judicium fiet : quomodo ergo nos non patie- 
mur, quos phtitur Deus i cur autem non forti animo illatas ab 
eis toieramus injurias, cum suas ille, qui potest omnia, non 
utciscatur ?" D. Clementis Opera, Torano interprete. Par. 1568, 
p. 45. This passage, (which we owe to a writer in an old 
volume of the Gentleman's Magazine, who quotes it for the same 
purpose) is worthy of notice on its own account. 

8. A critic in Blackwood has found fault widi the Greek version 
of Milton's exordium, in No. LXI. p. 193, as not Homeric; 
instancing the words our' hejiv — H,krit<riJi,6Vov, ovTi XoyoKrtv, 
Aiyoi^i for prose, he says, is not after the manner of Homer. 
This is true ; but can the critic tell us what is Homer's word 
for prose ? Our authority for the expression is necessarily de- 
rived from later times : Aoy/bij xa) ao/Soij, Pind. ovre coj wonjral 
Ujxv^xao-iy — oureco; Xoyoyga^oi fuvefecrav, Thucyd. i. 20. Tlegtricov 
ol Xoyioi, Herod, i. 1. The verse would be improved by trans- 
position : 0VT6 koyoig rh iroi§oi9B KeKOLtrfji^evov, oir* irresa-iriv, as in the 
original. On his general character of the translation, the reader, 
who is acquainted with Homer, must judge. 
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NOTICE OF 

INSTITUTES OF CHRISTIAN PERFEC- 
TION, of Macarius the Egyptian, called the Great. 

, Translated from the Greek, by Granville Penn, 
Esq. Crown 8vo. pp. xlvi, 230. London. 



Of the writers who compose the literary world at present, 
Mr. Penn is certainly one of the most enviable. His learnings 
in itself sufficient to earn a respectable name, has always been 
directed to benevolent purj)oses : his Primary Argument of the 
lliadf throughout the soundest criticism, tends to enforce the 
infallibility of the Supreme Will ; and of his other works, it is 
impossible to name one which has not the real improvement .of 
the reader for its design. It may be objected, that the Prophe- 
cy of Ezekiel is too fanciful, and that the Christian's Survey is 
presented under a form little adapted for perusal : but the au- 
thor of the Bioscope can have little to apprehend for his general 
fame. 

The volume before us is a translation of the Opuscula of 
Macarius, To render ancient literature accessible to those 
whose means and opportunities are unfavorable to the attain- 
ment of it^ is in itself so laudable an attempt, that even a failure 
might have beeu noticed with respect. We do not, however, 
mean to insinuate that such is the case. 

Macarius was born in the province of Tbebais, in the year 
SOI. He became, early in life, a pupil of Antony, the founder 
of Monachism, whose character has been represented by differ- 
ent writers in opposite extremes. On the death of Athanasius 
in ^73, and the consequent decline of his party, Macarius shared 
their persecution aiid recal. He died in Nitria, in the year 391. 
The eulogies heaped on his works by the early Christians, 
are greatly exaggerated, but when their partial praises shall 
have been retrenched, enough will remain to consecrate bis 
name, ^fhey consist of I. Homilies, first printed at Paris, in 
15599 hy Morel, and translated into English by Haywood, 
who has omitted to prefix his name, and styles himself simply 
* a Presbyter of the Church of England.' 2. Opuscula, disco- 
vered by Torres, a Jesuit, at Rome, in 1666, and consisting of 
seven books on Christianity, and a few apophthegms. Poissin 
published, them in 1684, in his Thesaurus Poelicus, since which 
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lime they haive been translated mto German and English. 
The title of ' Institutes of Christian Perfection^' was first given 
to them by the present Editor. 

The seven books are entitled as follows : — 1. irefi ^u\ax^$ x«p- 
hla^ (of keeping the heart) : 2. w-ep) T6A6<ot)jtoj h vvsvfiari (of 
perfection in spirit) ; S.^E^i vpotrev^ris (of prayer) : 4. veg) u^roftov^^ 
xa) haKgia-€(os (of patience and discretion) : 5. irep) v^axreoos rou 
voig (of elevation of mind) : 6. ws^) iy^'^S (of love) : 7 . wepi eXgufls- 
^las voig (of freedom of mind). 

We shall extract some passages which bear upon controverted 
texts, for the general excellence of the sentiments prevents 
our noticing particular beauties. 

B. ii, c. 4. '* The blessed Moses showed under a figure, that 
the soul ought not to. follow two different inclinations — a good 
one and an evil one — but a good one only ; when he commanded, 
not to cultivate two different qualities of fruit — a good one and 
an evil one — but only a good one. For he says, ' Thou shalt 
not sow thy vineyard with diverse seed, lest the fruit of 
thy seed which thou hast sown, and the fruit of thy vine- 
yard, BE defjled/' And again; ' Thou shalt not plough 
with an ox and an ass together;^ that is, that virtue and 
wickedness must not act together, on the threshing-floor of our 
hearts, but virtue only. Again; * Thou shalt not wear a gar-^ 
ment of diverse sort, as of woollen and lineii together : neither 
shall 'a garment mingled of linen and woollen come upon thee* 
Thou shalt not sow thy field with mingled seed. Thou shalt 
not let thy cattle gender with a diverse kiud.'^ By all which 
prohibitions it is spiritually signified, that good and evil ought 
not to be cultivated together in us, but that the fruits of good^ 
pess only should be produced ; and that our souls ought not to 
bold communion with two spirits, the Spirit of God, and the 
spirit of the world: wherefore it is said, * 1 hold strait all thy 
commandments, and all false ways I utterly abhor.' "^ 

Ibid. c. 15. " The whole object and effort of the adversary, 
therefore, is (as has been shown) to be able to distract the mind 
from considering, fearing, and loving God ; and to divert it by 
earthly snares and attractions, from those things which are really 
and substantially good, to others which are so only in appearance 
and pretence. Therefore he strives to spoil and deprave every 
good thing that n man wishes to do, by the intermix^ture of his 
own evil deeds of presumption, self-applause, discontent, and 
other such things;, that the good designed may not be done 
purely for the sake of God, or with an holy purpose. For it is 

' ■ ■' ' ■ 

» Deut. xxii. 9. * Levit. xix. 19. ^ Ps. cxix. 128. 
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written, thftt < Abel offered to God a Sacrifice of tub fiK^t- 
LINOS of his flock, and of the fat thereof;' and that Caio also 
^ brought an offering of the frail of the ground/ but not of 
ifte first fruits; wherefore, * the Lord had respect unto Abel 
And to hid offering; but nnto Cain, and his offering. He faaci 
not resrjpiect/ And from hence we onght to learnr, that a ri^ht 
thing may be done net rightly ; for it may be done, either 
carelessly or contemptuously, or m some other way than with an 
intention towards God ; from whence it falls out, that it is not 
accepted by Goid.*' 

We shall now give Some of Mr. Penn's incidental remarks 
on Scriptural passages. 

P. 22. Luke xii.49, '* 1 am come to send afire upon the earth, 
and I would that it were already kindled*' This, our readers 
will perceive, is a variation; " Ail our copies (says Mr. Penn), 
printed and MS., read xet) ri 6iXw el vjivj uvtifivi ; Macarius reads, 
xal ^iiXyia-oL el ^Si] ov^ipSi], and hi.^ argument shows, that this va* 
riation is not an error of transcription, but the reading he 
designed. In Horn. xxv.9>tlie Bodl. MS. reads, ijflfAov eU" 
We may here rehiark, that our translation of the cotiimon read- 
ing has, through the mutability of language, ceased to express 
the original — *• and what will i, if it be already kindled T' A 
note of admiration should follow at least; 

P. 39. Psalm liii. 5, " J^he Lord hath scattered the bones 
i^the men-pieasers*" — " Our Bible version reads, ' God hath 
scattered the bones of him that encampeth against thee ;' our 
icommon-prayer version, * God hath broken the bones of him 
that besiegeth thee J The Greek reads, as cited here by Maca-^ 
riua, iTr& iivipcoTroLpia-Ktav ; and so also "the Vulgate, ' ossa 
eorum qui hdminibusplacent ;* and with these agree the Syriac and 
Kihiopic. The Arabic reads, * ossa hypocritarum apud ho^ 
mines.' The Hebrew text has DSl, which our translators have 
understood as from nHH, to encamp, with the pronoun 3> thee, 
suffixed. The Greek, which the other versions follow, plainly 
reads ^Tt, profanUs, hypocrita fuit: Chald.arfw/a^iis, blanditus 
eiif ;- which seems to render the context more intelligible and 
consistent. And since it is so read in the Vulgate, we may 
infer that SIITT was the reading in the Hebrew copy of St. 
Jerpm." — This note serves to show the value of Macarius in 
ascertaining the sense of iome passages. 

These specimens of Mr. Penn^s annotations may perhaps 
suffice. At p. 114. he seems to have adopted the Hutchin- 
sonian etymology, as Mr. Faber has done in his ' Treatise 00 
the Operations of the Holy Spirit.' On the whole, the execution 
of this volume is creditable to its Editor, as a translator, divine, 
and bibliographer. 
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MAPS and PLANS illustrative of Herodotus, and 
also MAPS and PLANS illustrative of Thucydides. 
8vo. Vincent, Oxford. 



x HEUB are two sorts of Atlases in use ; the one^ drawn up by 
scholars or travellers ; the other, compiled or copied from their 
labors. The collection before us partakes of the nature of 
both ; it is chiefly s ele c ted fircua DaaviUe, Baf^6 du Bocage, 
Rennell, and Gail ; but forms an excellent geographical note- 
book for the student. Besides the general maps included in 
that portion <xf history^ it includes mimeroiis plans, without 
which it is impossible to uaderstaad those authors thoroughly* 
We allude particularly to the track of Darius Hystaspes in 
Scythia, the Siege of Platea, the Pass of Thermopylas, the 
battles in the Crissaean Gulf, &c. Similar illustrations of Livy^ 
PolybiuSy and Xenophon, are announced, and a general ancient 
Atlas in octavo is promised^ not boweverapparently to iaterfe»e 
with these collections. 

We are glad of this opportunity to make some suggestions 
as to ancient geography. To multiply maps of italyi Greece^ 
and Asia Minor, is useless ; but views of different countries^ 
according to the ideas of the ancients, would, in our ppinioni be 
jserviceabie indeed. We mean^ that separate maps of die world, 
according to the notion of Herodotus, Ptolemy, and the com- 
piler of the Chronicon Norimbergense^ in 1495^ would show at 
a glance the progress of geographical knowlege. A map ac- 
cording to the ideas of the Hindoos, to judge by Colonel Wil- 
ford's Egypt, would be worth executing ; and one of Britain, 
according to the Britons themselves, is absolutely necessary for 
reading English history, unless in the faithless narrative of 
Hume; the sera of Ancurin's poem (the Gododin) would be 
the best, as many places are mentioned in it, and as after that 
period the whole country received Saxon names. A modern 
Celt alone could perfect such an undertaking : in fact^ a memoir 
like that of Major Rennell, must accompany it. 

In maps which require a mixture of ancient and modern^ or 
peculiar and exotic names, much discernment is necessary. Of 
this kind, we do not know a better specimen than ihe ^f South- 
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east part of Asia," projected by Mr. J. Craig, and engraved by 
Thompson, for illustrating Richardson's edition of Robertson's 

India. 

To revert to the subject of this notice, we do not think that 
anything very s'cientific is advisable for schools. Even Univer- 
sity students, although expected to know something about the 
Cassiterides, are not asked for the situation of Bretast'-han, or 
Inys Prydain, 

Those who attempt to fly before they can walk will find 
themselves distanced at last; and an acquaintance with the 
maps now under review is what we would earnestly recommend 
the youth to secure. 



CRITICAL REMARKS ON HOMER'S 

ILIAD. 



A. 

Iliad, book i. line 6. 1^ o3] Jfo; in the former line may be 
the immediate antecedent ; and the sense may be, that Jupiter 
primarily appointed these calamities to the Greeks, and that 
Phoebus was his instrument, and Achilles the instrument of 
Phoebus. Hence appears the propriety of the word edijxe in the 
second line. Oeo) was the name given to the gods by the Pe- 
lasgi, according to Herodotus, because they appointed [ISctrav] 
all things ; and perhaps the world was called xda-fMs because it 
was the subject matter disposed. I would therefore render lines 
290 and 291, in the following manner: But if the everlasting 
gods have destined him to be a warrior, do they therefore pre- 
destine him to utter reproaches ? The word r/Jq/xi seems appro- 
priated to express especially divine appointment and disposition, 
as in i^. 509. B. 482. 

In confirmation of this meaning of 1^ o5, see the beginning of 
the Odyssey, in which the very same first cause is introduced, and 
perhaps with a reference to this very place, as if the Greeks 
charged Jupiter with their calamities. Odyssey, 1. 32, 33 ; Iliad, 
T, — 86. The use of If, in reference to the original cause, may 
be seen also in Romans' xi. 36. Admitting then that e0 o^,may 
signify /row what time, yet, 1 conceive, that we are not auiV- 
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rised to take it in this sease, if there be a fair antecedent to the 
relative>and the sense equally good, if that antecedent be admit- 
ted. The particle h^ likewise is here inferential, [see Vig. 402, 
last n.] which confirms that ACqs is the true antecedent of 1^ o3. 

25. Old man, let me not catch you either now delaying at the 
hollow ships^ or coming again in future — lest even noWy &c. 
Xutrco, in the following line, may be the subjunctive. 

31. avrioWav] ex contrario adeuntem, vel participanteni. 

70. Calcas was a seer, supposed to be inspired, with a 
knowlege of the past, and present, as well as of the future. 
[Comp. Revel, i. 19.] 

113. xai yaq ^a, &.C.] and in truths I do prefer her. 

JST.weosj] previously send. 

151. i^<] opposed to the sly attack of an ambuscade. 

21 1. Tell him the consequences as I tell them to you. Com- 
pare lines 233, 244, in which Achilles compares the state of 
the Greeks to the dead sceptre. 

271* x6iyo<(r<] i. e. the Centaurs. 

276. But leave her as at first given. 

278. ofMkg] referis to oftotcoS^/xeyai, 187* 

280. Ttigrego^] the stronger, opposed to <psgTspo$, the weigh- 
tier. 

288. refers to 280. Agamemnon states that Achilles is not 
satisfied with Nestor's concessions, but that he wishes to be 
stronger than all, to reign over all, to dictate to all, 

295, Read iyooyi ti. 

341. See lines 84^91. 

36 U Karipe^ev] may be from xuTepi(r<ra), and may signify a 
motion of the hand, like that of an oar. 

546. x^Xf^ol] difficult of comprehension. 

B. 

14. may have some reference to A. 571, 574, 605, 608. 
Had Agamemnon indeed used no delay in attacking Troy, he 
might perhaps have taken it before the gods interfered : on the 
contrary, Agamemnon disbelieved Jupiter, line 110, &c. So 
that it is observable that Jupiter's counsel against the Greeks 
was effected by a kind service to them, which he foresaw they 
would reject^ and, by rejecting it, bring to pass his counsel 
against them. — Next to the Bible, comes the Iliad, both in unity 
of design, and wisdom of means concurring to bring about that 
design. It is the most perfect drama ever conceived by man ; 
but perhaps it has never yet been adequately unfolded and esti- 
mated. See my former communication on the ninth bookr 
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I5d» Agtme^taOA renttj infeDded to rettim home. E^tstes 
sIlEited that his real lOtealioo migfat be cBfferent ; but fae said so 
periiapa in order to prevefit him from effectir^ his pnrpose^ 
192. 

£34. Read ipxpv hrru xanSsv. That ruling over cowards, jou 
should trample, Scc. allndes to if. 231, as &es 237 to ^1. 171i 
and 241 to A. 232. 

246. «xptT0jxu9e] Saying every thing you Aink. 

255. ^Ssm] If this could signify, yetf should nt down, as pot 
for ^o'ftio, the sentence would agree with the former Gne, 250, 
and with the circumstance that Thersites was not sitting, lines 
211 — 26B. 1 wodd rather, however, consider licat as the im- 
perat. of ^o'aftiiv from ^|Aai,and transhite it by amuse yourself: 
or, if allowable, suppose it to be put for Isra-flti, leave off. 

291 • i> e. On tite odier hand, it is punful for you to return^ 
disappointed, and it is bard also for fhem not to pine. Either 
alternative is bad, 1. 366. They wiR fight separately. 

303. ^i(a Tf Koi wpAil^] May not Ais refer to the days 
during which the ships were assembling at AuUs i 

308. Compare Bevel, xii. 3, and note that Homer here uses 
tf^fui and rifms, as alike meaning a ttgn or type. See 324. 

330. rtXtrrm] will be fulfilled. See 299. 

337* i. e. You quarrel among yourselves Eke children, who 
do not care about utipulattonsj whether they be put in tfie fire 
or not. 

r. 

3. ^p^bmr] The flamingoa about the Mediterranean draw 
up in hoes, and appear at a distance so Eke armed men, as to 
excite an alarm. Such an appearance is sometimes seen on the 
rock of Gibraltar. The monkies whidi inhabit the rocks may 
have been the Pigmies. 

59* «lMr] jodgaiient, fnmi SdW, I divide ; so acii/e,diat Paris 
comparei it to an ax^ wluch divides a plank. If, however, it 
were allowable to render this veise as follows ; Hector, since you 
kenernroadiedmeTt^Kcimg9^oppoimim€ni,a^ 
tkit^Jwriker, or exceeded appoudmtnt, what foDows would co- 
here better ; Paris would dwa charge Hector with impiety, io re- 
proacfaii^ him with his destiny. 

66. flM] of &» accord haV Ikmen, could by wjdiing 
obtam. 

104. a^tMrnk *iftX%] to die TVcgan land, and to Phmbas 
its pioiecior. 

8d7«v)(] means eacft, here and dsawheie. 

316. iXwrtf] choo«i«. 
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4Q0. i. e. Will ypii |ead me ^}^y whither further thaii Troj ? 

A. 

286. ou yotg loirf irpvyifuiv] In a pa^-enthesis. 

308. eoSf] i. e. by such observation of discipline generally. 
V^ide supra. 

357. viXi¥ Kat^ero] retracted. 

359. xigtwrtof] i. e. I have no occasion either to blaqoe or to 
excite you. 

378. earparoanfff] were raising forces^ i. e. against Thebes. 

E. 

4. iuie] she divided, in allusion to the rays of a star. This 
was a kind of glory. Hence the propriety of vuf^^alvf^iv, line 6 
and S. 206. 

12. aTroxgivteyre] parted, i. e, from their own companions. 

2 18. iraqos 9, &c.] i. e. you shaH not do otherwise than you 
have hitherto done in using your bow. 

487. aXoWe] i. e. husband and wife ; alludit ad Mortem et 
Venerem. 

Z. 

18 1. In the history of Bellerophon and of Bacchus, which 
precedes, there seems to be some corruption of sacred history. 

428. If by Diana we understand the moon, and by the arrow 
the rays of the moon, we find in Ps. xci. 5. a similar thought. 
In consistency with the same opinion, we find in the beginning 
of the Iliad, that the dogs were first affected by the rays or ar- 
rows of PhcBbus. Heat produces madness in dogs. 

513. ^>J&KT(fif\ perhaps for aXsKTwp, The participle tnnptdv 
seems very expressive ef strutting, and xety^aXocov of crowing. 
Compare F, 43, 55, where the word may jbe well rendered by 
crow, and Paris be considered as reproached under tlie emblem 
of a vaunting cock ; and to this would likewise agree r. 68, 70> 

25. Chain of fate. Livy, vol. ii. p«215: Oxford Edition. 
The same seems to be intended by the scale, 69th line ; and it 
seems intimated tliat the gods could not cause the day of Troy 
to fall to the ground, and that of Greece to rise. Com p. 1 40. 

190. *i7 ifioi] i. e. she fed the horses before she waited on her 
husband. 

/. 

63. 77. Allusions perhaps to Achilles. 
176. hap^afitvoi] making libations. 
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197* Whether you come as friends^ or Dvhether some urgent 
business pressed, be welcome^ ye \v hO; &c. 

243. arutoftevoti^] stupiiied. 

S09* a9ri]Xgysco; a?ro6i787v] to fefuse decisively ; see line 671' 
Comp. 431 and 435. 

318. jxoT^a] allotment, both with respect to prizes and to 
death. 

334.^i4xx« y] i. e. the prizes he did not reserve for himself. 

381. Thebes was the richest city at the time of the Trojan 
war> and this supremity over Nineveh is intimated in Nahum iii. 
8. — For further reference to Thebes, compare Jeremiah xlvi, 25, 
Ezek. XXX. 14, and Genesis xli. 41, 45, xlvi. 20. The Trojan 
war then took place, when Egyptian Thebes florished more than 
Kineveh. 

435. Read oxiS hi : compare 458. 

491. Xoiyov] refers to the danger impending over all the 
Greeks. 

498. AiraX] refers to ktca-ofievoi in, the former verse. Prayers 
are here personified^ and the picture of them drawn from the 
tardiness and countenance of those, who are reduced to offer 
them. This refers to Agamemnon's entreaty to Achilles. On 
the contrary jite, or Hate, (Anglice) or Iryury, is precipitous and 
rapid in her movements. Compare T. 87^ and A, 15, and 412. 
We have here a remarkable statement of the first principles of 
religion, however obscured by tradition. 1. That the Divinityi 
though offended, is rendered favorable to suppliants who offer 
sacrifice. 2. That they who forgive not are not foi^iven by the 
Divinity ; but they who do forgive may expert mercy. Comp; 
Genesis iv. 6^ 7> where the word hatt, which is a Hebrew word, 
first occurs, as also Matth. v. £3. 

605. Which appointment will confine me^ See. See A, 415, 
418. 

N. 

§ 

6. See Cicero's Tusculan Questions. 

0. 

624. A water-spout. 

264. [Mvog^Apios iariovTeu] u e. alternately prevail. 
309* This line explains the expression oftoitou ToXe/yiofO* 
591. See Euripides, Hecuba, 1. 826. 
596. eXalaf] with perfumed oil. 
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T. 

56. Read 'ATpBlSyi, ^ £p n tot' aii^oTegoitriv olpnov^ 
"EnXsTO (To) xoi) Ejxoi m, x. r. A. 

Truly anything had been preferable. 

1 take the liberty of suggesting that if your correspondents! 
would communicate any Critical Remarks on Horner^ in the 
manner which 1 have exempjiiied^ there might in time be m«ch 
matter collected for an improved edition of this noble author. 
Conceding to Heyne that he has done all that one man can do 
for the Iliady the Odyssey remains unedited, and the Iliad re-^ 
quires to be criticised with increased attention. Various cir« 
cumstances strike various persons^ and therefore, so great a work 
as a new- edition of Homer, should receive contributions froni 
every quarter. If only one of the foregoing criticisms should be 
found really useful, 1 shall feel amply rewarded by having sug^^ 
gested it ; and still more so, if, by so doing, I should excite your 
more learned correspondents to follow up the method proposed 
in respect to the great author. 

Qui quid sit rectum, quid dulce, quid utile, quid non, 
Plenius et melius Chrysippo et Crantore dicit ; 
and should my humble communications prove acceptable, it 
would be a great pleasure to me to follow up the subject still 
further in the method of short notes, as above commenced. 

J.M.B. 

P. S. In addition to the observations on the sixth line of the 
first book, I would further suggest that Uyixs, in the second line, 
corresponds to iiea-oiv, in line 290 ; as does fiovXri, in line 5, to 
fivtovg, in line 545 : and that hpltruvTef in line 6, signifies having 
rivalled, in reference to a time before SiacT^Tijv, as does jM^;^e<r- 
6ai to a lime after SiaonjTijv. This rivalry of antecedent date 
to the open quarrel is plainly described in line 177> where this 
very ipis is spoken of; and what is equally remarkable is, that it 
is there and elsewhere connected with Jupiter, as the first cause 
of it. For Jupiter rendered the one superior in royalty, the 
other superior in strength : see also line 186. 

Tet TTgaora perhaps may signify primacy, not only with respect 
to time, but to dignity, being put for Kurd ra, vpooru yipara,. 

Lastly, if we compare E. line 1 — 5, we shall find the above 
Tiew of the meaning of this text decisively proved, and see the 
importance of it in connexion with the plot of the whole Iliad. 
Compare the beginnings of both books, as ouXoftlyijy with JAltr)}, 
oXeo^ referring to Jupiter as the first cause, ouXoftei^y to Achilles, 
as his instrument. 



tTune Inscription Grecque en Vers, ^couverte dans 
Vtk (k P hilts par M. Hamilton. 

(Eitraite d«fo suite des Recherckes pour senir AVhisiowe de VEgwU ptndni 

> 

X4^ iqscriptipns mli^-iques qui ont ^t6 trouv^es en Egypte ne 
pi ^s^nteQjt pas e|n gin^ral beauco,up d'lftiir^t, Ce spot le plus 
99iMy^Qt des lieux cpn^muns sur le respect de Tauteur envers la 
fjjqir^ijt^ d'un temple. II y a cependant q^e^lques exceptiops 4 
£aire ^ cet 6gard ; et je ne crains pas de place^r dans le nombre 
rinf|ciipU09 suivante, qjui peujl^tre niise siu rang des plus iDt6- 
^^iB^ntes qu'on ait d^couvertes en Egypte. 

Cette inscription a 6t6 publi6e par M • Hamilton.' la, copie 
de ce voyageur offre plusieurs lacunes : j'avais .d6jd r6ussi k les 
remplir ex,cept6 une ^eulej, celle du 4*. vers^ et d corri^er les 
autres alterations de la copie^ lorsque M. Gau me communiqua 
<;elle qu'il avait prise plus tard sur les lieux. Cette nouvelle 
copie, aap9 Stre plus correicte que celle de M. Hamilton, a Ta- 
vantage de donner les principaux lin^an^ns des lettres qui com- 
posent le 4*. vers, et, en outre, de faire connaitre la date de 
riB^ciiptipn. Cette date est exprim^edans sjx lignes de prose, 
^ la anile des vers; mais M. Hamilton les avait plac6es d'une 
Aiaai^e tout*i-fait ind(§pend9pte de ces vers; en sorte qu'il 
4t^i^ difl^cile de deviner qu'elle^ c^i d6pfi|^laieRt.^ On possMe 
4pnc m^Y^tenant tons les el6ni^s d'unp restitution complete, 
Je pl«|Ge ici la cppie de M. Hnmilton,- et e^ renvoi quatre va- 
^ptes djs cdle de M« Gau qui motivent les legons que j'ai 

KAICAPinONTOMEAONTIKAIAnEIPwNKPATEONn 

lANlTailEKlANOCnATFOCEAEYQEFlo)! 

4?CIJpTA«&rPa,nACTEKAIACIA0CACTPaiIAnACAC 



' ^4S!fU^i»^^9 R* ^* J'^P.ai.dt^ I^.quatre premiers vers dsiDs le Jmtr- 
nal tksSwfii^ .^e J[uia 1821, p. 90^ ,e.l ies qeux deraiers dans celui de 
Mai 1834. ..... 

^ Ke^uit, avec la seule copie de .M. Hamilton, ^ deviner la date, d'a- 
pr^s les eiroonstances <|ue pr€6enfaient les vers, je Fav^is rappart6e au 
r^gne d'Adrien, d*apr^s le titre d'Aitre de toute la. Gxhe qH*pKi y donne a 
Fempereur. 



EAAAADp' , • . . ET . ^ WETAC 

* « . • AnAIOCATNONeeilKE 

HAMMAH EYPPOMONcuNnOAIOS , 

KAIMfiTAN . . META . . TOTPANNION^ANaVaAIKAION 
AirrnTwnACACMPTATONNrEMONA 
CTAAAAIENECTAAwCENINEICTOAEN ac«ea«aon » 
nACOMOAwNYMNHIATONXGONOCCABOTOTAN 
TAIAEWAAI*a»NEYNTIKA . . NnEPACAimiTOIO 
OMMiKAIAI0IOn<i»NrACOPIONN£AIIA« 

KATIAIOYTOTKAI 

NIKANOPOC 

TOYNIKANO 

K . . KAICAPOC 

*AMEN . . OIB 

EraNEIAOYCTPATHTOY 

Avant d'examiner les vers, voyons quel est le nom de Tauteur 
et ea quel temps il viTait. C'est ce qo'on trou?e dans les six 
lignes de la fin : Kari>Jov r^ xu) Ntxivopos to5 Nixivogog. L K". 
Kaia-apog, fafi^sfcoi IB, M NefXoy (TTparrfyov, ** Ces vers sont de 
Catilius, dit Nicanor, fils de Nicanor, Fan xx de €6^r, le 12 
de Phain6notb^ Nitus.6tant Strat^ge.'^ Au lieu de Catilius, on 
pourrait £tre tent6 de lire C. Afilius; mais dans une autre pi^ce 
de vers du m^me auteur, mdheureuseoient trop niut^6e, on lit. 
X^m af/,pok&s KartKitg, qtri.soDt les 2 derni^res syzigies d'un tri- 
m^tre iambique ; ainsi lie iiom Gatilius est certain. %je signe 
num^rique de Famine est dqnteux; mais en coniparant les deux 
copies, on ne peut h^siter qn'entre I£ et IT (15 ou 20). La 
date est done celle du 12 JPhanr&ioth de Tan xv ou xx d'Au- 
guste, qui r^pond au 6 Mars ile Tan 15 ou 10, avant notre ^re, 
d'apr^s le calendrier fixe qui £tait 6tabli d, Alexandrie depuis 
Tan 25. 

L'atttear tie Pinscnption est done un Grec ^'origine^ nonimi 
Catflios, qui avait joint d ce nom c«lui de son p$re Nicanor. 
Le nom de Nicanor ca it^ si commun cbez les Grecs, qu'il est 
peulr^e t^6raire de pr^tendre savotr de auel personnage il e9t 
ki question. Toutefois, en ayant 6gard a la concordance de 
r^poque, je conjecture que Catilius 6tait fils .de Nicanor, fils 
dlArius^ philosopbe d' Alexandrie^ dont Auguste'regut des legons 
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dans sa jeunesse,' et pour lequel il avail une estime et uoe 
atnitig attest^es par Plutarque/ Ce philosophe, dit Suitooe, 
eut deux fils, Dionysius et Nicanor, qui vficurent, comme leur 
pjre dans rintimiti d'Aoguste, et qui contribuJrent aussi i. la 
former par leurs lemons.' L'hommage du fils de Nicanor 1 
Auguste serait un acte de reconnaissance pour I'attachetnent de 
ce prince il toute la famille de I'auteur. 11 est presque inutile 
de monlrer que les fipoques conviennent fort bien i cette bjipo- 
th^se. En supposant qu'Auguste eflt de 15 A 18 ans lorsqu'il 
recut les legons d'Arius el de sea fils, et que Nicanor, Tun 
d'eux efil alors seulement 25 ans, en I'an 15 ou 10 avant Botre 
Jre ii pouvait avoir un fils de 25 i 30 ans. Le dialecte Do- 
rique, employ^ dans I'inscription, n'est pas non plus une diffi- 
cult^.' On salt que les poetes Alexandrins ont souvent affeci^ 
de se servir de ce dialecte i il nous suflSt de renvoyer aux £pi- 
wrammes d'Antipater de Sidon, de M^I^agre, etc. 

Apr^s ces observations sur i'auteur et la date de ce monu- 
ment ie viens ^ I'inscription elle-niiime. Elle se compose de 
12 vers ^Ugiaques, dont voici le teste restitu^ et la traduction. 
Kala-ati mmfUSovri xotl avtipav xgoT/ovri, 
2«i, T^ ix Zmo( KXTgo;, 'EktuiepSto, 

pai^', &x' \_'AKe^aii^w S]iuga fM^alv TaXia;, 

Jryuirroi ■xaaoi ^ipram AytfUva, 
£ti)^ hirriftmriy, 1v £i; rait ria-ea eSeSXaii 

Bit i fto)tav iifi-f^ Tov x^iivis AxfitS^Tuv 
fait 1^^^al ^awfuvTt' K[aAo]v a-e^o; ^iyvVTBio 
'EMf-t, xai AiSiowvr yS; of lov ytaras. 
" A Cesar, qui r^gne sur les mers et sur les continens, Jupt* 
ttr lib^rtteur, fils de Jupiter, mattre de I'Europe et de t'Asie, 
u^tie de toute la Grice, qui s'est lev€ avec l'6clat du grand Ju- 
pjter sauveur, Catilius, venu ici de la ville d' Alexandre, a con- 
jRcr^ dans I'tle d'Isis une inscription religieuse; et [en mSme 
tfUipO ^ "^ 41ev6 une stile en I'honneur da grand Turranius, n6 
d'nuegrandefamillefhomme juste, excellent gouvenieurde tonle 
I'l'lgyple; afin que c^uiconque porters ses pas dana ce sanctuure 
tie rile blouse le bienfaiteur du pays, au lieu mSme oik Plul* 
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s^icriez ' Je suis la belle extr6oiit6 de I'Egypte et la liroite de 
la terre recul6e des Ethiopiens/ " 

J'ai t&ch6 de conserTer dans cette traduction la tournure qu'a 
prise Catilius; car on a sans doute remarqu£ que ses douze vers 
forment une seule p6riode qui se d^veloppe avec autant d^616- 
gance que de correction; et^ sous le rapport de la facture, je ne 
sais si I'anthologie renferme beaucoup de pieces qui soient su- 
p6rieures a cette inscription. 

Les quatre premiers vers conliennent I'^num^ration des titres 
d'Auguste; ils donnent lieu d des remarques de plus d'un genre. 

V. ] . Le mot vovrofteScoy est une 6pith.ite propre d Neptune, 
qu'emploient Euripide' et Pindare;^ et le vers entier est Tex- 
pression du titre {h(rvoTrig yi^g Koi SoAao-ffi};) que Septime-S6- 
v^re^ et Caracalla^ portent dans plusieurs inscriptions^ Julien 
I'Apostat re§ut celui de Dominus orbis terrarum^ 

V. 2. Jupiter liberateur,Jils de Jupiter, Auguste porte le 
m^me titre dans I'inscription du Prop}^lon de Dend^ra.^ Ce 
Jupiter^ dont Auguste est le fills, ne peut&tre que Jules C6sar; 
d'oii r6sulte Tex plication d'un passage de Dion Cassius, que les 
critiques ont voulu corriger. Cet historien rapporte^ qu'on 
6Ieva A Jules C6sar un temple, et qu'on lui donna le titre de 
Jupiter Julius {Ala re autov 'lovXiov vgoa-riyopivirav), Paulmier 
de Grentemesnil propose de changer Aia en JTov (divum)\ et 
Reimar est tout pr^s d'adopter la correction, attendu qu'aucun 
monument n'atteste que Jules C6sar fut appel6 Jupiter. L'in- 
scription de Philae l^ve tous les doutes d cet 6gard. 

V. 3. Maitre de r Europe et de VAsie. II est remarquable 
que Catilius ne nomme que deux parties du monde, et cepen- 
dant on peutStre si^r qu'il n'a pas voulu exclure la Libye de la 
domination d'Auguste ; notre poete s'est done ici conform^ d 
I'ancienne opinion qui consid6rait la terre comme divis^e en deux 
parties, I'Asie et I'Europe, laquelle comprenaitla Libye jusqu'd 
TEgypte exclusivement. Agathemere^ et lauteur anonyme du 
Commentaire sur le Tetrabiblos de Ptol6mee9 attribuent en 



« Hippolyt. V. 744. ,. * ^- Olymp- v. 176. 

3 Villoison, dans les Mim, Acad. Ituct. xlvtt. 318. 

♦ Marwor, Oxoniens. clxxii. — Peyssonn. Voyage d Thi/atyra, p. 280. — 
Leake's Asia 'Minor, p. 246. 

^ Gruter, ccxii. 1. 

fi Voyez mes Recherchet pour servir a VUiitoirt de l^Egypte, p. 169; 

7 Dio Cass. xliv. 6. 

» II. 2. fin. cf, Berkel. ad. Stcph. Byz. p. 388.— Utkert, Geograph. der 
Griechen und Roemer. T. i. P. 2. p. 280. 

9 P. 58. Ed. Bas. 1558. 
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effet octle divisbn aiix anciens gfiogniphes. Elle « kxk surie 
par Isocrate dans le Pan6gyrique,' tt par Sophoele dans on 
passage des Trachiniemies,* \^ O soied ! . • • • apprenez-nons en 
^el iieo habite le fils d'Alcoi^ne : parcourt-il i^ mers, on se 
r^)ase*t-il sur qtielque point de Ton des deuK eonUnens ? ^ Sm-- 
na ovflpoi^ xXitsi^,") par Varron^' et en6n par Salluste, qni, 
4his la ne de Jugurtha,^ s'exprime ainsi : Pauci tantummodo 
jtdam et Europam esse [yolueruni]: sed jtfricam in Europa. 
Selon Varron/ cede division fut admise par Eratosthine; mais 
on voit par la critique d^taillie, que Strabon a donnfie da sys- 
t^e de ce g6ographe, qu^il adniettmi la division en trois par- 
ties; s'il a par^ de Pautre division^ ce n'a dft fetre que pour 
I'&poaer comme une opinion de qndques personnes ; et Yar- 
ron, qui n'avait pas autant de critique que de savoir, se sera 
tromp6 en la lui attribuant. EUe ti^nt ^videmment i la g6o- 
graphie Hom^rique: il n'est done pas surprenant qu'eile ait 6t6 
sliivie par les poetes de T^cole Alexandrine. Aussi -la retrou- 
voDs^nous dans Callimaque^ et dans notre inscription. Ln- 
Gain,7 qni 6crivait un peu avant k temps de Catilius Nicanor, 
Tibttlle' qoi a icrit dans le m^nie temps, et Siiius Itriicus»9 
qui a r6dig6 son poeme un si^cle aprds, ont 6galemettt adoptd 
cette division en denx contiiiens, en qnelqne sorte consacr6e 
dans le langage po6tique de T^poque. Enfin il en eziste des 
▼eatiges jwque dans Paul Orose,'^' Ethicus, et J. Lanrendus 
Lydtis." C'est une preuve de Tinfluence que la geographic 
po6tique a exerc^ sur les opinions des Grecs ; j'en ai rapport^ 
lout r^ennnent un exeraple d propos de la d^omination d'Inde 
appliqu^ i rEthiapie'* J'en cite et discute un grand nombre 
d'aiitres cUins mon Minmre (in6dit)stfr k Sy$thneGeographiqut 
deijosmasj comsideripar 'Rapport i la Geographie Po6tiquedes 
Orecs et iaux Systimes des Aiexandrins. 

Astre de ioute la Grice. Cette expression d*astre, appliqufe 
k un homme distingu6 par son rang, ses talens ou ses vertus, se 
trouve coaininn6ment chez les poetes Grecs.'* On s'^tonne 
que Catilius, dans le cours de ses flatteries, se soit content^ de 
diren^fre de toute la Grhe: pourquoi pas astre de FUnivers? 



M 4B. * Track. ▼. 101; Mvide Bothe. 

^ Ung. Lot, lY. p. IS. ed, Bipont. ^ & 17. 

I DeRe Rust. 1. S, 8, ibiqiu Gesn. « Hymn, m Del v. 168. 

IX. 419. » IV. 1, 176, ibiq. Broukh. 9 j. 195. 

•° Hist. I. 8. » Be Osieniis, p. 192. c. ei^. Ilase. 

'* Journal des Savans^ 1825, p. 296. 

*' Cf, Jacobs ad Antholog, xii. a05, t06. 
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II y a quel<itl(@ Motif i Getl6 l^trieildn, qui «e mpporte petttfiM 
^ qucflque dispo»i(ion bietiveillflfit^ d'Auguste etivers la Of^tie; 
tient-ellei ^ cette -eircotififtatice, racotitle .)»ar Diod Cds^iua^ 
^u'Ailgu^e, efri 7^3 d^ Roorie, r^gla les affaires de la jGr^e ct 
to fit initier atijc ttiy^ti^rfes d'Ebusi^ ?' Je I'ignore. On p^iittait 
pr^limligr aii^si que tt^tttirpi, *EKK$i^ est pour imouyns '^EKXijVis, ^t 
que catte expres^toti ^'edtend^ non pa$ seuleiii^tit de lout te pAyh , 
de Grdde, chais d^ tons les Gr^cft 6tablis datis les divei^^i par^ 
ties de I'empire, et signiiie a^tre protetteut de tons les 6recs, de 
tout ce quiporle le nom de Grec, 

An reste, les terines qui suivent ne sont pas moitis ttaagiiifi4- 
qiies, toi qui fes /eve, semblable an grand Jupiter scniveur, o$ 
&eoriip Zevg oL^iniXi (ou StvenhXt) fteya;; car je doute ^u'Oft 
ptiisi^e lire aiUrement ce passage, fort ifialtrait6 dairs ies dense 
copksi. Quant au sens, il peut y avoir incertitude. S'ttsfit*^! 
du dieu Juf^iter oU bi^ de la plan^te de ce notti Me me decide 
pour ce dernier sens, d'abord parce qu'il estappele par la eom- 
paraison d'asti^, et ensuite parce que Texpressioli «vrre»Xs, t6ute 
astronomique, semble rappelet- 6galement; aferetXeZBbg est pour 
avtfeihs oWei>^ Zebg, comnae d^ns ces deuie vers d'utie inscfiptioii 
fuu^raire : 

"Hrts €i4 ijamanv Sxwg eaiteXXsv *E^% 

A6m '*B(r7tB^6g est poiir $• !xto^ "Ecrns^bg^ et de niSme, dans 
r^pigramme de Platon,^ dbnt ceUe-ld est iinit6e: 
*A^riig itfiv [th ^KaiJi^ei hit %om(rtv *E»oi, 
Nvv le iavm XifMFUs *'E(rvkpo$ Iv 0h(ji.ivotg* 

Le mot Jmnter d^signe done ki la plan^te ; mais le poete 
aetnble iivoir i, dessein confondu les deux id6es : car le nom de 
Jupilter-plan^te, s'y trouve accompagn^ des ^pitb^tesde Jupiter- 
dieu, savoir, jxey«^ et treor^p, Tune et.l'autre prises toytefois dans 
ihi ^ns particuii^r : en effet, (isyug se rapporte d I'^clat et d la 
grandeur de la pian^te, et trcoTvip d son influence lieureuse Bar 
les destines humaines: on sait que, dans la doctrine astrologique 
d^s atidiens, Jupiter 6tait cens6 le d^positaire des influences 
bienfaisantes ;^ c'est lui ^i rendait bon, raodeste et aage.^ Re- 
marquons, en passant, que I'image ne serait que poetique, si 
rSpith^te /xjyft; 6tait seule. Ce qui donne proprement si Ta 

1 Dio Cass. li. 4. — Sueton. Jug, § 93. . 

^ Jacobs Aniholog.—Adespot, 733.— Po/o/. app. 339. 

5 Id, i. p. 106.— Pfl/fl^ vii. 670. 

^ Sext. Empir. adv. Mathem. v. p. 114. 

^ Jul. Firmic. Matern. Matkes. I, 1. 
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pensile le caract^re astrologiqu^^ c'est Tepitb^te trtoi^p, relatire 
a riQfluence de Pastre : d'o^ nous voyons qu'il n'y a rien dW 
trologique dans I'^pigramme de Platpn, rapportle plus haut. 
II n'y a qu'une comparaison po6tique, fondle sur i'6clat et la 
beaut6 de Tastre de V6ous; ce genre de comparaison se trouve 
depuis Hom^re/ Job/ et Pindare^' jusqu'd Plotin,^ ou^ pour 
mieux dire, d toutes ies 6poques de la litt6rature ancienne. Ce 
n'est pas la seule. distinction d etabiir dans cette mati^re d61i- 
cate^ oii Ton est souvent expos6^ faute d'une 6tude approfondie, 
d confondre beaucoup de choses qui n'ont point de rapport Ies 
unes avec Ies autres. 

V. 5. et 6. Les quatre premiers vers contienn.ent le comple- 
ment indirect d'une proposition que nous trouvons 6nonc6e dans 
les deux suivans. La moiti6 du premier manque ; on n'y voit 
que quelques traits pen distincts : la seconde moiti6 ar/x^o^ ay- 
yov Ov^xe est heureusement fort claire ; utIXios est certainement 
.Kar/Ato^, le nom de I'auteur; et I'on ne peut do^ter que le 
commencement du vers n'ait 6t6 rempli par I'indication du lieu 
oil I'hommage a 6t6 d6pos6. Le vers est complet en lisant : 
l^Ia-iiog Iv yiffco K^TlXtog ayvov gJijxe, L'expression '^IflriSoj VTf^(FOs 
est caracteristique de Philae; je la retrouve dans plusieurs autres 
inscriptions m6triques de cette tie, c6pi6es par M. Gau. L'ad- 
jectif ayvov appelle un substantif ; je le trouve dans UAMMAII, 
que je lis yqaii^ii^ M. La fin du vers, Sevpo iM>i{iv voXiosy ne 
laisse aucun doute: la lacune du milieu a ni6cessairement 6t^ 
occup.6e par un mot qui se rapportait i 7^0X10$ et qui dependait 
de am. D'apr^s ma conjecture sur I'auteur de I'inscription, un 
. mot est appele naturellement ici, c'est 'AXs^avigov, qui est pri- 
cis6ment celui. que la mesure exige. 'AXs^ayhpov iroXig pour 
*AX£^ivSgsix, se trouve mSme dans la prose,^ de m^me que 'At- 
T#oxow v6Ms^ pour 'AvTioxeia. Le vers est complet. Catilius 
dit done qu'il est venu (TAlexandrie en ce lieu. Le mot ypiiir 
fiu, qui signifie fr^quemment un livre, un ouvrase,'' a aussi le 
sens d'inscription en vers on en prose,^ et en genlral de piece 
de vers: 9 c'est ce dernier que je lui donne ici; et avanjffvw 
ygolfi^iiM Tiv) me paratt signifier composer une piice de vers en 



> Iliad, x', 318.— Of. Jacobs ad Anthol. vi. S53. « XI. 17. 

3 IV. lahm. 39. ♦ Be Pukhritud. p. 26. D. i%. Creuze. 

' S. Epiphan. de Mentur. ii. 166. B. 
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ThwmeuT de quelqu^un hit co^mcrer tme piice de vers. 
^T^i joint a ypa^iua ne me semble pas tr&s-clair; c< 



Jjemoi 
cotnine ctt 
adjectif, .avec uo uomde cfaose, a quelquefois le sens de smcrS^ 
saint i il .serait possible que Catilius e&t voulu parler 4f une in- 
scription religieuse, d'un hdmmage reiigieux, en Thonneur d'Au* 
guste* Mais il s'agit probablement d'uoe autre inscription que 
celle qui nous occupe en ce moment. 

£n effipty Catilius ajoute : et fat ekve unestUe cL Ttirramus, 
etc. . TouppeofMv frreikf ivt oW Acoo-ey ; Texpression rg^kito tiy^ 
crrjXji est rare^ mais la signification n'en est pas douteuse ; elle 
revient iofctriiivm or^Xigy rivi] et.elle est analogue k I'expression 
aveerAivah clxovi rwa, pour eWva riv/. Comme notre inscription 
est grav^e sur le propylon de Philae, il est clair que la stUe dOnt 
il est ici question, en a £t6 tout-d*fait ind6pendante. 11 semble 
done que ces Ters n'ont pour objet que de mentionner ce que 
,Catiiius Nicanor a fait dans le temple de Pbilae pour faonorer 
Tempereur et le gouvemeur de I'Egjpte ; c'est ce qui me fait 
peuser que Tinscripfion d6s]gn6e plus haut par les mots ayvi^ 
yptlfg,fua est autre que ces vers de Catilius qui, dans le fait, con- 
cernent autant le pr6fet d'Egypte qu'Auguste, en sorte qu'iis ne 
r£pondent qu'iroparfaitement aux mots KoLltrapi • . • dyviv ypot^u^ 
lti}xf . J'ai d6jd dit qu'il existe parmi les autres inscriptions de 
Pbilae un fragment, en dialecte Dorique, tr^s-mutil^, mais qui 
est cer tainement de Catilius ; j'y ai distingu^, si la fin, des mots 
qui peuvent fort bien se rapporter k Auguste ; ce sont xal xdK^ 
trwfyi Kwpgif, et que la belle Cypris conserve, . • ; C'est Isl,. si je 
ne me trompe, le yfd^iiM dyvov que Catilius rappelle dans notre 
inscription. 

V. 7- La restitution des courtes lacunes de ce vers ne roe 
laisse point de doute : {jiJyav [be] (uyei[Xm] ; ce qui veut dire hx 
fuyiXtav iraripeov ; de meme Sophocle : • . . xal Su{€i$ ^^X^ ^*^ 
euytvvig wifvKas/ tW MXmv xoat^,^ c'est-i-dire 10 hvikSav yoveoov. 
La construction pleine se lisait dans Tinscription de M arcellus i 
Rhodes: MiqKtX\o$ xkuv&if KXauSio; ^x warifmv:^ si la mesure 
re&t permis, j'aurais pu lire aussi bien axo {ji^dXtov, comme dans 
Eschyle: (rifiovo'eu a^lav a-' eac af/coy/ oik nous trouvons aussi le 
rapprochement du m6me adjectif : ce que les Grecs et les Latins 
aimaient beaucoup. 

Maintenauty quel est ce grand Turtaniuhy ne Sune grande 
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famllef cet excellent gotiventeur de TEgypie? Cel^ n'est jm^ 
facile d determiners parce que I'liiatoire n'en bk pas nvention : 
V6poquff de I'ad ministration de ^e pr^fet-tombe pr^cisiineiit 
dans cette lacune^ espace de trentedeux f^ trente^quatre aas^ 
<)iie riristoire a lais^^e, conime je Fai dit aiOeurs^ ifams fat tkne 
des* pr6fet8 d^figypte/ et qui ne peut&tre remplie qne par le 
secours des monumens : d6j4 rinscription du propyk>n de Den-« 
d6ni m'a foiimi le nom d'un de ces pr6fets^ savoir, Pubfius 
Octavius: celle de Fbilx nons en. Ifait comudtre un autre^ qui 
adminisUra FEgjpte quelques ann^es auparavant. 
. Le pr6fet Tuf ranius me parati Stre le qi&me p^-sonnage ^ue 
le Cfuus Turranius qui^ selon Tacite, 6ta]t pr^fet de Fannoiie^ d 
la mort d'Auguste^ Tan 14 de notre ireJ' Cette fonction 6tait 
l\me des plus importantes de I'^tat ; or, il est tout simple 
qu'Auguste en eftt rev&tu une personne en qui il avait en assez 
de confiance pour le charger de. I'administration de I'Egypte, 
province qu'il ne confiait qu'i des . hommes dont il 6tait sftr. 
L'ordre des temps permet aussi de croife que notre Turranius 
4tait fils de Turranius Niger, Tami de Varron, qui lui d^dia son 
irait6 d'agriculture^^ et agriculteur Iui->mSme, . puisqu'il avait 
donii6 son nom a une eap^ce de poire; 4 d'ailleurs^ Ters6 comme 
son ami) dans beaucoup de connaissances^ au point que Cic6ron 
le qualifie x^i]OTo/xa%^ et qu'Ovide vante ses talens pour la 
trag^die.^ On ne sait si c'est le mSme que le Mantus Turra- 
nius, dont Cic^ron, dans la 3*^. Phiitppique, loue nnt^grite et la 
▼ertu7 Quoi qu'il en soit^ la famille de Turranius comptait 
assez de personnages distingu^s poi|r juatifiei: les paroles deCa* 
tilius : fivyav ex /xeyaXsuv. 

V* g et 10. .Llnscription de la st^le 61ev6e par Catilius oon- 
tenait sans doute un 6Ioge pompeux du gouvemeur ; on en jiige 
|iar ce qu'il dit ici : " afin que ceux qui porteront leurs pas dans 



• Recherches pour servir d VRiskHre de PEgypte, etc. p. 171. 
. ^ Tacit Ann^ i. 7. — ^Tacite {Anru xi. 31) parle d'un Turraaius, egale- 
meot prefet de rannone sous le r^gne rl& Claude, 34 ans apr^s. Les 
commentateurs ont cru mie c'etait le meme personnage : cela eM peu 
probable. Le Turranius dont parle Seneque {de Brevit. Vit. zx. 3), aui 
exerpa la fonction de procurateur sous Caligula, et mourut peu apres, 
^ait different <)e Tun et de I'autre : et c'est a tort que M. Rubkopf les a 
confondus {ad Senec. Opp, i. 535). lis etaient sans doute de la m^me 
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3 Varr. de Bje Rust, ii. procem. 6. — ii. 2, 12. — iii. 1, 9. 

4 Columell. V. 10, 18.— Plin. xv. 15. p. 741. 19. 
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ce sanctttaire de I'tle b6oissent le bienfaiteur du pays." Ce 
sanctuaire, c'est le temple mSme d'lsisi daos Tenceinte duquel 
la st^le fut sans d^ute 6If v6e« "E^t^hay, qui 019 paratt la seule 
legon i lirer des lettres EAEOJON, est employ^ par Calli- 
maque' pour designer le lieu o^ si^ge une divinity. Tov xl^oyos 
jA/3o8^rav me paratt se rappof te( au gouverneur de I'Egypte^ et 
non pas k I'empereur; xdovog a le sens particulier que nous don- 
nerions k Texpression du pays, pour dire de ce pays. De mftme 
Eschyle, en parlant de Canape en £^yp(e ditr Jbriy tr^Xi^ Kavco- 
/3q^ 60';^an^ X^ovo^^ • • . . ^' U y a une vilfe de Canppe^ la derni^re. 
du vay$J^ Je trouve le meme sens dans un autre vers de ce 
poete, Qi^ ii dit des Ath^niena: il^yu^ou ^njy^ Ti$ airois, i^cF^tvph^. 
X^^v^$9^ ce qui signifie peut-^tre trisor du pays, et qon pas ^o* 
g^n^iral tresor d^ la terre, comme on I'a traduit.^ 

V. 11 et )2. Ld oi^ PfaUae s'<^crie: " J.9 suis la b^lte extre^ 
mite de rEgypte, et la limite de PEthjopie reoul^a^ etc.'' J'ai 
dijsiL cit^ aiUeurs ces deux vers^ qui m'ont servi pour restituer 
une inscription m6trique de Dekki.' Je me contenterai de re^ 
marquer ici que ces expressions d'e3ptremit& et de limite, appli- 

aa6es d Philae, justifient T^tymologie donn6e au nom de cette 
e par MM« Et. Qnatrem^re!' ^t Cban^)oUion le jeune^^ qui le 
font venir du mot Copte Pt7a& . aignifiant limite^ frontiire. 
Cette tie Ait en effet la limite de t'Egyp^e proprement dite^ 
non-seulement au temps des Grec,s et des Romains, mais dans 
ks plus anciens tienips; il suOiraity pojMJr s^en pqnvaiii<:re^ 
d'observer qu'aucune des 16gendes des dieux Egyptiens ;ae* 
s'applique si une ccHitr^e plus tit^ridipnale qqe Fhil;^ ; e'en est 
assez pour nidntrer combien est douteuse roptnibh de ceux 
qui font nattre en Etbiopie la religion et )a civilisation de' 
TEgypte. Tout porta k croire, au Cont^ire^ qu'elles sont 
n6es dans ce dernier pays et ont ensuite p6n6tr6 dans les cqivr 
tr6es du Nil sup6neur. 

^ InApoUin,y,1%. « Pnwi^l^. v. 845- ' Fcrs. v. 238. 

^ La Porte Dutheih . ' Journal du Sflvant, Mai 1824. 

^ Mem, Giograph, i. 384. ' VEgypte torn la Pharaom, i,.158, - 
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Iambic Metres. 

A. pure iambic senarius, or trimeter, consists of six iambi :^ 
'k&Xm xtiywfTOvvra xeii iMrpoiiMVov. 

Such was the metre of the old writers^ Archilochus, Solon, Si- 
monides. The tragic writers, from the necessity of lessening 
the labor of composing under such restrictions, introduced cer- 
tain licenses : 

1st, The admission of a spondee into the uneven places : 
^ ciToxonlv xeof vsSep xoirag rytiv. 

2d, The substitution of a tribrach for an iambus, as being iso* 
chronous : in the Ist foot : avers rdy dfiplv ifi iror' h TaoU iroSa. 

2d : Tptiyinpi irtpi rgt^fif bIiuvhiv.^^ol. 

Sd : vf vAow XeuUffiuiT* iSUiuu! i}ifiiois fvem^ 

4th : 7oXiy re til^co n^vSe uMxoiQiwt§pa¥» 

or 5th : oXXoti^ rvomvoDS avrov ovra fiaa'^)iia. 

Sd, The resolution of the spondee in the first foot into a dac- 
tyl: ' 

or anapest : 

in the third into a dactyl only : 

pvo'O'oia't vilTfiig jSaenXixeoy Ix i»iuireia¥ : 

but in the fifth into neither: hence thefbllbwing verse is otgec- 
tionable : 

vp^ ii a-tf XuBoZcwf r^vSe uoitryoy yc«ycv^ : 

Porson reads riy'^* 
Thus a tragic senarius admits an iambus into any place ; a 



' Horace, A. P. S51* 

Syllaba longa brevi subjecta vocatur iambus, 
Pes citus : unde etiam trimetris accrescere jussit 
Nomen iambeiSy cum senos redderet ictus. 
Primus ad extremum similis sibi. 
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rtribrach into any place except the sixth ; a spondee into the first, 
third and fifth ; a dactyl into the first and third ; and an anapest 
into the first alone ; according to this scale : 

]8t 2d 3d^ 4th 5th 6th 



w— w— w— w— ^z*- 

WW- * J 



The tragic poets, however, do not often admit mpre tlian two 
trisyllabic feet into the same verse ; never, it is supposed, more 
than three. - . , .. ^ ~ . 

The process by ¥^ich Person infers the inadmissibility of an 
anapest beyond the first foot is this : If true with respect to the 
third, it must be so with respect to the fifth : for the fifth does 
not even admit a dactyl, to which the third has no antipathy ; 
therefore, a fortiori, if tlie latter refuses admittance to an ana- 
jpest, the former must also. But the instances in which an ana- 
pest is found in the third place are so few in number, and either 
require, or easily admit of emendation (as Porson has shown by 
collecting and criticising them), that no doubt can remain on 
that point. The second and fourth feet, being more pure in 
their nature, must of course be. subject to the same restrictions. 

But, in the case of proper names, the exclusion of the ana- 
pest w*as found to be a great inconvenience ; for such as ^A^^^ 
^, ^Avnyivifit *I^tyiifiW, Aaoiiiioov, Alyiaksus, *AvipojMix'l9 ^^* 
and the oblique cases of '/xroXuro^, Niomokiiiog, &c. were in- 
capable of being introduced into a verse composed after the 
regular manner; the tragic poets therefore occasionally trans- 
gress the ordinary rules, and admit an anapest, included in a 
proper name, into the second, third, fourth, or fifth place. 

The Edinburgh Reviewer, No* xxxvii., considers that the 
names of places similarly formed were included in this license, 
but is doubtful with respect to patronymics ; and therefore ob- 
jects to Porson's emendation of Soph. Phil. 133S. 'v4<rxXifiria- 
oaiv Si ToTy va^' jjfiiv evrup^eoy : he prefers, Kcii roiy irop' .ijfiiir {yni- 
X»y 'i40^(Xi}«fou. The same writer has also observed that the 
plays of ^schylus afford only one instainoe of the anapest : S. 
c. Tb. 576. 'i4Ax^ r' ipiTnjf, luamf, *A[if^iptto /S/oy.' 



' In i&sch. S. c. Th. 484. 543. the proper name was originally intro- 
duced by substituting a cboriambus (-WW-) in the place of the first dipo- 
dia. Blomfield has corrected these passages into (fuy) 'iwvofuhtnf, n, t. x. 

and (voTf) Ua^ffvraToi, x. t* X. % 
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' it was unlawful to divide this aiiapest atiiotig diflRetent^woids : 
hence the iblibwing verse ts eorrupt : 

Anapests are also sotneftimes found in the case of prop^ names, 
which do not require this license : sttcli verses nr^ condemned 
by the Edinburgh Rfeviewdt t % - 

aTTcoXoftiiy JfeysX^f 7\^i£^fif 00$ -^Sc. . . v/ 

«$ s7^ Mmaiin 'Koitn hot ftoyi}^ ftoXeSv. 

NefiTFTOksao^ yaiuelv wv, ou yoLu,m mr€. 

An iambic verse has two priticipal c^stiras, the^^>2itAemtin^- 
rttf and the fnephthemmeral ; the formei^ dividing the third^ 
the latter the fourth foot: 

Of the first caesura there are four kinds : 
^ 1. When the first syllable of the third foot is a sbort sytta- 
He: 

ithtmo^ Stp^g [ ^oqi ire<r€tv 'jBxXi]VfX(^. 
$. When a short syflable, after elision : 

"jrdrrijp fv* ttitor* \ *I>dov rei;^ Tti&oi. 
3. When it is a long syllable : 

Xiiteio9 fv* Af6y}$ J ^^glg mxurroti Be&. 
• 4. When & long syllabte, after elision t 

xol) TftJf srai tod^ \ diSS* ASeSpijTO^ ^fXiw. 
Of the sec did eassura there are many kinds : 

1 . Whe^ it occurs at the eiid of a word of two or more syl- 
lables^ without eHsion : 

^)ea) vsxpfiy xev9iJuova \ xa) cxitbv ^Xa$. 

2. With elision: 

i. When the short syllable is an enclitic : 

xe/vij yag wXecrft/ viv J sJj Tpolav t* 5y6i. 
4* When not an enclitic, but a word which cannot begin a 
sentence: 

TifjxjSoy 86 (SouXofjXijy S^ \ a^iovilevov* 

5. When the word refers to what has preceded, but might 
begin a sentence : 

care] va!^^f- ^^ ffo^ \ ^ Bfi^m^ iuL 

6. When^ in the sam^ case^ the short syllable is formed by 
(elision ; i . 

aXX* our' Ijxoi xaXoy reS? | lirrfy oSrs <rof. 
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: , 7« When there is a pause or break iii the sense after the third 
foot^ succeeded by a monosyUabie, M'ithout elision c 

8. Under the same circumstances^ <vi*ith eiiiinn : 
Sruif yap au ^oms, rit* \ W^crsi irv v&9. 

In the twa last cases, the rfajthm is less pleasant. 

Another division of the senarius is dettominated by Pomoil, 
the quasi'Casura. I'his takes phiee vrfaen the third foot suf- 
fers elisiony either in the same word, or with the addition of y", 
8*, ft*, <r\ t' : 






eyoi Tffxoy IJapw, 
awofiKurrog ft»ira. 
Verses of ihe following kind, in which jthe third and fourth feet 
form whole words, or parts of words, are very rare : 
Msvff AtfB jtti) I yvip^g \ wro\trTii9-as cro^ig^ 
Opvixriv 7t8pi{(rayng | jxoyi^ | TtaXXxp trovcp. 
The following canon is, however, scrupulously observed : The 
third and fourth feet must not be included in the same word : 
therefore this verse is not allowable : 

(Ts rov fii?iMg \ wpoKrimts | SueryeZ/EMpov. 
There is another kind of caesura, which Porson denominatea 
the patue ; this regards the division in the fifth foot ; the rule is 
this, as it is conveniently given by- the £cHnfouTgh Reviewer : 
The first syllable of the fifth foot must be short, if it ends a 
word of two or more syllables : hence the following verse ia 
objectionable : 

xgwrrovTu x^^?^ ^^ Trpocaa^cv ToS/btT«Aiy : leg. ip/Koi>^it. 

The exception is, when the second syllable of the fifth foot is ^ 
monosyllable incapable of beginning a verse : such as &», a8> 
yap, Se, S^, /EXrsy, fti^, <m, togetiier with all enclitics, except pro- 
nouns when emphatic: 

Aey', A 8f mvf* tipvixugj ripiiv ad | x^*^* 
aveuSeofMV, syxovflpjttev, ijyov /xoi | yipov, 
. a S* hiaS ilyov ay iff ^ aKOwrof ftov | frorep. 
ecreo fpsvm keyov(ra ff-f /$co viv | kiytp. 
T% 9apdsvt6it iapov, i^w <roi | yap^u, 
fiiov S' inairm i^ otyvpn^s ng \ karpsg, 
epLnrpy^oy, c3 ywvaU' xayi roi | vor j. 
clov ri fUii rairS icrl' fivijTO*^ yap | yipa, 
xai col yt Tou^oy rovpiiv i(rTai ttj | ^qu^p. 
jXMV ouK oXci xa) ToySe ; ^oj^)} yoOv | Iftp. 
fjv V jjjxiy ij jUkKTodo-a, p^wiig yiv \ kiyop, 
fft fiOf Aeyoi; T^y oipfy^ wiroip! iv | roVf • 
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But fSais verse is faulty : Ka) yi]^ ^l)^f ^Wi xpd^& xol rofip : 
since x«} is a monosyllable capable of beginning a verse. 

The particle iv is of most frequent occurrence in this posi- 
tiooy with respect to which it must be observed, that it invariably 
immediately follows its verb, which always suffers elision. 

Dissyllables, in which the vowel of the second syllable is 
elided, are considered as monosyllables : 

dvoTft xi0'<rof 8^00^, jWeo; r^S* cj^ofMi. 
The following verses are not actual exceptions to the above 
rule : 

01 S* iyKpeirtis ^iiywirif, ou8sv SeT ireycn^* 

itfi^orepof ixoKei^ih yotp ou$ey tartpw. 

0001 8* 6Tav TifA&o'iif, oi^iv 801 flXav^ 
In these instances, 008* ilg, 008* iv, ought to be written, for 0^801;, 
ov80y : this may be inferred from the fact, that the particle £f is 
often inserted between ou8' and elg. In the time of Aristophanes, 
or earlier, the Attic writers were in the habit of writing ouSs §1$ 
and fiyfii A$. Thus also ^jxiy and Sftiy are to be written for ^f&iy 
and djxiv : and the second syllable is to be considered short, as is 
frequently the case in Sophocles : 

^ you^ ?y0aTiy oSri; SjXiy iyyvf^q ; 

TcSis yip ng i}S8<o( rouro' y ^jxiy hpLtropoov, 
This canon is as applicable to those verses in which the first 
syllable of the fifth foot is a monosyllable which cannot begin a 
verse, as to those in which it terminates a word of two or more 
syllables : hence thb verse is wrong : 

Soph. OSd. C. 115. Tivag ?Jyoug ipotjir^v' hya^ rto /xafciy : 
read lif 80 rep fLaiiiv. 

It may be laid down as a general rule, that the first syllable 
of the fifth foot must be short, if followed by the slightest pause 
or break in the sense : hence in Soph. CEd. C. 505, for, 7ov- 
X0f$0y aka-ovgj eo ^0yi), roSf * ^v 80 rou, read, 7oux07d«y aX<ros, S ^ini, 
To8*» ijy 80 TOti. 

Thus it appears that there are only three cases in which the 
fifth foot may be a spondee : 

K When both syllables are contained in the same word. 

2, When the first syllable of the fifth foot is a monosyllable 
which i» capable of beginning a verse, and which is not dis* 
joined from the following syllable by any pause in the sense. 

3. When the second syllable is a monosyllable, which, by 
being incapable of beginning a sentence or a verse, is in some 
measure united to the preceding syllable. 

Porson has observed, that the particles n and ys cannot be 
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admitted in a-senarius as the second sjUable of a triajlbibic foot : 
thus for ytMfM^ to, t§ \Uuf xai foKico'^ieu ^Aovoy, read yuvau^ to 
x/acy x«^ fukia^iffiM ^iovw, the first syllable in x/av being com- 
mon. The same particles cannot stand as .the first syllable in 
trochaic verse. 

9 

Trochaic Metres. 

- • . « 

The catalectic tetrameter trochaic may conveniently be con- 
sidered a» consisting of a cretic or a first p( fourth Fteon pre^ 
fixed to a trimeter iambic : 

Cretic : SSiwov f fi' | Ip^^v irpojSftiyfiv, ixofii^ ii aarso^. 
I'St Paeon : w^ v\y lxs|r«/9-co fis cwrai' to ye ^Ikouov wS* fp^ii. 
4th Pason : T&oy ^ | xoi.yoy voKtratg nri^^f flw fyxAi^fMc ri* 
But this trochaic senariiis admits no anapesc even in the first 
place, and mtt»t have the penthemimeral caesura* Indeed the 
break there is as decisive as if the verse were divided into two 
lines ; so that not only is it inadmissible for a compoupd word 
to be broken, but not even an article or a preposition is. suffered 
to terminate the fourth foot : thus the following verse is illegiti- 
mate : ... 

rathi ftoi hir\ri fMQtfMf Sl^peurrog lirriy iv ^pe<rt : 
read, raura /utoi ykipfuf afpaoTog | loriy ly ffB^h 8itX^. 

The rule respecting the pause is also scrupulously observed, 
i^na pests are admissible only in the even places. 

The following is a scale of this metre : 

Ist 2d 3d 4th 5th 6th 7lh 8tb 



- w 


- SJ 

^^^ \^ \^ 


- KJ 

ft.^ k.^ %.^ 


— SJ 


— SJ 


- \J 

•\^ %^ i^ 


— SJ 

\^ ^^ %^^ 


v/ \J \^ 


\JSJ - 




W 1^ - 




\J SJ " 





As the tragic trimeter iambic admits anapests when contained 
in proper names, so the tragic tetrameter trochaic is supposed. to 
admit dactyls in similar circumstances, and for the same reason. 
But two instances, however, are to be found: viz. Eur* Ipb» A. 
882. 

$U ^P 'J^«yffy«0ty 'EXtyi]; yooro^ {v wiTtpaijAvos ; 

and 1352. ' 

vavTtg" Ek>aivtg* rrparis ti MtipuAiwttnf oS 0*01 vopiiy ; 

Although in iambic verse it is unlawful to divide the anapest 
between two words, yet in trochaic Porson does not object to 
the following lines, in which the dactyl is thus broken : 

S6yyoviv r i/^i^y I7uXa|Si}y t< tIv roSf ^wHgeovra /xoi. 

OS, vp\v av tsl^to Aetva\oivi voo'i Tayyey^of/tfisya. 

XiKIwv apx^ npiifLOU rn TfSfoy cftTX^o-a^ Sop^^. 
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In Act/if a cretic is taken from the beginning, weobt^tro;- 
cbaic aenarii of the same description with ian^c in which nn*- 
fKcessary anapesta are admitted, which PorBOn eeema disposed 
to allow: sudi as, 

avoiA^ftijv JtffyeAae Twfiapitag oiSf . 

But as the Edinburgh Reviewer olivets to the latter, so he 
does to the former kind of verse : the first instance he thus cor- 
rects: ivyyoifov r' Ijttigy, r^hov t§, x. r. A. cf. Eur. Hipp. 1004. 
The third thus : XiKkxnf d^uv to Hgittjxot; viS/ov, x. r. A* The 
third Porson remarks may be read either, 0$, irph iv Se/^w 7* 
Jeofuols,-^ i)iy Tfh £y Se/^M ^vediatg, x. t* A. 

An intelligent writer in the Classical Joamal, No. xlv. p. 
166. has noticed another nioety in the construction of trocbaics: 
lriz« that, if the first dipodia is contained in wh(de words, the 
aecond foot must be a trochee : thus, fuvegos tvrtmg \ ^^eXey- 
y^As UiKog cof «%)( <fwnv is an objectionable verse : so also in Eur. 
Ipb. A. 1340. 

wemustread, 

Ti $ff, rlxyov, (fiUY^^S ; *A)^i\Xiaj x. r. A. 

Ailapestic Metres. 

The dimeter anapestic is the measure most frequently used ; 
occasionally a monometer is introduced ; but every legitimate 
system ends with a paroemiac, that is, a dimeter catalectic. A 
dactyl apd spondee are frequently substituted for an anapest io 
this metre; very rarely, ii proceteusmatic (^yww)- Porson 
has remarked that in dimeter anapestics a dactyl is very seldom, 
rarissime, placed imoiediately before an anapest, so as to cause 
a concourse of four short syllables ; the Edinburgh Reviewer, 
however, has shown that instances are by no means uncommon. 
But in tetrameter anapestics no genuine instance of this license 
occurs.' 

The anapestic dipodia may be composed of a tribrach and an 
anapest, for the purpose of admitting a proper name which 
cannot otherwise be introduced into the ver/se* 

In a system, this peculiar property is to be observed; that the 
last qmabk of eaeh verse is not commom, but has its quantity 



1 In both kinds of anapestic verse, dactyls are admitted with much 
greater moderation into the second than into the first place of the dipo- 
dia : Soph. CEd. C. 1766. TaDt" 0^ IxXvt iatfjudy tifjtSft read txxviy. Edinburgh 
Rev. No. zxxvii. 
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subject to tke MUiSki irestrictioiis^tts if the ifootto ^kh it belongs 
occurred in any other place of the verse.' Whenever a hiatus 
occurs, the vowei or diphthong Jiiiist be shoMened : as^ fMva-u 

The verse is considered most harmonious when each dipodia 
ends with a word ; except id the cataleptic verse^ where the end- 
ing of an hexameter is preferred^ This also sometimes admits a 
dacCjl iolto the first place i oia iatifUiWFtiv to ywaixSir. Its final 
sjUable is also comtnon. But in the last p)ac0 but one an ana- 
pest alone is allowed.* 

When the monometer or anapestic base occurs^ it generally 
immediately prefcedes the parcemiae. 

These verses are constructed after the following scales : 

Anapestic Dimeter Acatalectic. 



Basis Anapestica, or Monometer Acatalectie. 



•m SJ \J 



— WW 



Paroemiacus, or Dimeter Catalectic, 



-WW 



-WW 



The rhythm is violated, as the Edinburgh Reviewer remarks, 
whea the three last syllables of a word, which are capable of 
standing in the verse as an anapest, are divided between a dactyl 
and the followii^ foot ; since it thus becomes rather dactylic 
than anapestic ; as in the following examples : 
M&ch. Pn 1067^:1 104. Bl. Tou^ 9rpoSoT«$ yiq fMcrsiy ^oiv BL 

T. y, wp. 
Choeph. 1068. i7ai8o/3^/90i ftev xpmrw uv^p^Miu 
Soph. CPA. C. 1754. II rixvov A\yi»^^ wgoffwlnfOfUif o-oi, read o-^ 

▼p. 
;Eur. Med. l6a ^O fji,9/iXm eifM^ kuI wirvi '^ Africa. 



mm^ 



> The other species in which this a-vifa^tia exists are dimeter Iambics, 
Ionic a minore^ and dactylic tetrameters. 

* A few instances occur in which a spondee is found : as Eur. Hec. 
ltd. 

"■ "I " " .*1 ~ "I 
but see Blomfield's note on /Eseh. Ag. 357. 
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fiur. Med; 1406. '^AX* W^trdv y olvitapu xfiA iwAfiAi. 

Suppl. 980. KAiL^v taXAiia^ tolvV ha-opoo S^. 

Iph. A. £8. 06k MyuyLoti roan eaiipof apiffrioog. 
But the instances are too numerous to warrant a decision against 
their genuiiienessl. 

Comic Metres. 
.^ The comic senarius admits anapests into every place but the 
sixth, and a dactyl into the fifth ; but here likewise a tribrach or 
dactyl iiitmediately before an anapest is inadmissible. Cssuias 
are neglected, and a spondee admitted into the fifth place with- 
out restrictions. 

Respecting the comic tetrameter catalectic, Porst>a gives the 
following rules : that the fourth foot must be an iambus or Iri- 
brach ;« that the sixth foot admits an anapest;* but that the 
foot preceding the catalectic syllable must be an iambus, unless 
m the case of a proper name, when an anapest is allowed.^ Jn 
this case^ the ^aroe license is allowed in the fourlb foot.4 
Upwrifrra [ih yUp htt ye rim^ xoSiitr^ lyxaXuiac. 

Oix ?TTOv % vwf ol AaAoGvTf J- ^x/dioj* ySio i<r6a. ' 

t^5*5'?> MiKxyljirets -yroi&v, 4nxB§ai re, JltiveKomiv^ it. 

The Edmbungh Reviewer ia of opin?oD that w this kind of 
verse the comic poets admit anapests more willingly and fre- 
auently into the first, third, and fifth places/than into the second, 
fourth, and sixth ; but that Porson is mistaken in restricting aU 
together to the case of proper names the use of anapests in the 
fourth place. 

_ " Aristophanes occasionally introduces a very elegant species 

w2^' ^ -^ ^* ■'* *'"'"B *° mention in this place, because 
«diff«-8 from the tetrameter iambic, only in having a cretic or 
paeon in the room of the third dipodia, and because it is fre- 
quently corrupted into a tetrameter iambic by the insertion of a 
•yllable after the first hemUtich. In technical language, it is 
an asynartete, composed of a dimeter iambic and an ilhyphalUc. 
It IS called Eopnlietov T«r<ret^ancMitxcuruX>^06v by Hephsestion, 
£.n,i5, who has giyen the following specimen of it : 'Eaios ivly' 
mnas J «ffA«/Mjw i„{,o. Twenty-five of these verses occur 
•TOgether in Ae Wasps of Aristophanes, beginning with v. 248." 
.Winburgh Rev. No. xxxvii. p. 89. 

A- ??**!*' i^'»'»P»' *« «omic poets, with the exception of 
the catalectic dipodia, appear to admit anapests into eve^ place, 
but more frequently into the first and third, than into the second 
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and fourth. The quantity of the final syllable of each Aitnetetf 
as in anapestics, is not common « 

Like the tragic, the comic tetrameter trochaic may be consi- 
dered as a common trimeter iambic with a cretic or paeon pre- 
fixed; but this trochaic senarius admits, although rarely, a dac- 
tyl in the fifth place, and a spondee subject to Do restrictions. 
The verse is divided, as in tragedy^ into two hemistichs, by a 
caesura after the fourth foot. The coinedians agree with the 
tragedians in excluding dactyls except in proper names. In 
three verses Aristophanes has twice introduced a proper name 
by means of a choriambus (r^^'^, and once by an Ionic a dii* 
nore (y^ — ) in the place of the regular trochaic dipodia : 
Ach. 220. Ka) ToiAai^ ] AaKpartiy | ri trxiXog PapvvtTM, 
Equ. 327* UgooTog fiSv ; 6 8* | 'IinroSaftou | AeZ/Sflrai Afco/xeyo; . 
Pac. 1 154. Mtf^phas afryja-ov \^ i^lalyivaSov roov | xagrlfjuov. 
The laws respecting dimeter anapestics are in general accurately 
observed by comic writers. Aristophanes in two or three in- 
stances has neglected the rule of making each dipodia end with 
a word : Vesp. 750. 

The anapestic measure peculiar to Aristophanes consists of two 
dimeters, one catalectic to the other. 

In the three first places, besides an .anapest and spondee, a 
dactyl is used ; so also in the fifth, bu^ not in the fourth or sixtb. 
Csesuras are accurately observed, subject to the same restrictions 
as in the tragic trochaic ; even so far, that it must not take place 
after a preposition or an article. The proceleusmatic is exclud- 
ed. A dactyl immediately before an anapest is unlawful.; so 
also when prefixed to an Ionic a mtnore (^'^— ) in* the end of a 
verse ; as in these examples : Aristoph.XTX. 5 10. 

£i yeig i IDnwrog fiXi^w itiXirfy Siavsf jxcif r Itroy iainov : 

read Siaye/fuiiv r lO'oy aurov. 
''Opy. 491. 

Sxirifis, /SaXav^^, aXfiraftoi/So), Topyfinroo^iSoXuposn^yo/ : 

read ropysvroXu^aoviSoTijyp/. 
The rule of making each dipodia end with a word is some- 
times violated ; yet in this case, supposing the second foot a 
dactyl, and the third a spondee, the last syllable of the dactyl 
cannot commence a word whose quantity is either an iambus or 
bacchius (y ' "). Hence in Aristoph. '£xxX« 618. 
HtiajSouXoKTiv ebrcurong vtMV; h. r. X. 

Brunck reads, 

HuajSouXofO'iy ifitroug x>iulvj h. r. X. 
-I - -I - -I - -I 
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bis-sister Europa (carried away by Jupiter)^ received iDstructiGnM 
from the oracle of Delphi that he should follow a heifer dis- 
tinguished by peculiar marks^ and build a city on the spot where 
It should rest. After much wanderings it rested in Boeotia^ (so 
aamed from that heifer) on the spot where Thebes was after- 
wards erected. But previously to laying the foundation of the 
new city, Cadmus prepared to sacrifice the heifer in honor of 
Minerva, whose statue he had brought from Phoenicia. Seek- 
ing water for the necessary libations at a fountain sacred to 
Mars, an enormous dragon, which guarded it, darted from his 
cavern on the hero, but was destroyed by him through the 
assistance of Minerva. To this action the painting before us 
relates^ and the artist seems to have followed Euripides ("Eyfa 
f^yio^ jjv Spaxooy ; 8cc, Phoen. vers. 661, 671«)ra^er than other 
mythologists, who differ from him in some circumstances of the 
itory. Cadmus occupies the centre: he has laid down the water 
vessel, and holding in one hand his sword and two javelins, 
prepares to hurl a stone with the other against the dragon, who, 
issuing from his cavern, rises in spiral folds. The monster's red 
crest, his scales, forked tongue, the cavern and surrounding 
thickets, correspond to the description given by Ovid, probably 
after some ancient Cadme'is. (^' Sylva vetus stabat tiulla, violata 
securi, 8cc. Metam. iii. v. £8 — 60.) Minerva appears near 
the hero, whom she seems to advise. A female figure leans on 
the rocks above the dragon, and the inscription BHBH indicates 
the nymph. Thebe, who gave her name to the city of Thebes, 
first called Cadmeia from the hero. Two half figures placed 
above, and supposed at some distance, are distinguished by the 
names KPHNAIA and IMHNOS (for ISMHNOX) one personi* 
fies the gate Crenaia (one of the seven gates of Thebes) ; the 
other is Ismenus, whose name was given to the river formerly 
called Ladon. That the action happened by day appears from 
the son's disk, surrounded by rays^ in the upper part of the 
painting ; and we learn the artist's name from the words AX* 
STEAS ErPA<^E, Aiteas pingebat ; the double S being found 
on other vases exhibiting the same name. Both the hero and his 
protecting goddess are distinguished by inscriptions, KAAMOS, 
and ABHNH. 

In a manner, and with circumstances not observable on other 
monuments, the painting (PI. zxviii.) from a vase belonging to 
M. Durand at raris, represents the Palladium carried off by 
Diomedes and Ulysses. According to all ancient authors, and 
numerous works of art, that celebrated &tatue was single. Here 
each of the heroes whom we have mentioned appears holding 
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one^ and these are of the rudest workmanship^ such as might b^ 
expected in the earliest attempts of art : from a comparison 
\i'itb figures on other vases, our learned antiquarjf regards the 
statue carried by Ulysses (the bearded warrior) as Minerva 
Chryse, little can be said concerning that which Diomedes 
holds, since it offers no action or attribute. Some old histo- 
rians (see Dionysius, Antiq. Rom. i. 68, 69.) relate (hat Chrys6 
on her marriage with Dardanus, brought him two Palladia and 
other statues, uhich she had received from Minerva ; in the 
course of time these were deposited at Ilium, in the temple of 
Minerva, by llus^ grandson of Dardanus : it is therefore proba- 
ble that while one hero carries off the Palladium, the other 
holds one of the Penates which had been placed in the temple. 
Min,erva is seen animating and directing the Grecian chiefs in 
their daring enterprise ; her helmet resembles a Phrygian tiara, 
perhaps to indicate a Trojan divinity. A female figure on the 
opposite side is, we may suppose, Theano, priestess of Minerva ; 
for she, according to some accounts (see Suidas^ v. 17aXXaS/oy), 
assisted Ulysses and Diomedes in their undertaking, her husband 
Antenor having been corrupted by them : that the action oc- 
curred by night, we learn from part of the moon's disk and the 
star below it. Although Homer has not mentioned the Pal- 
ladium, yet traditions respecting it are very ancient ; and one is 
given by Dionysius from Arctinus of Miletus, a poet said to 
have been one of Homer's disciples. 

Concerning the subject of Plate xxix. our author does not 
offer any conjectures, but leaves the explanation of it to other 
antiquaries. A female with extended wings leans with one 
band on a kind of sceptre, and holds in the other various ob- 
jects of uncertain use or nature ; her long hair flows in ringlets 
on her shoulders ; an apple or pomegran^e, placed on a plinth 
near her, might indicate an altar were it sufficiently elevated : 
of an inscription on the plinth only four letters are legible, 
KO<^T\ but before the figure we read the words H IIAIS KAAH, 
** the beautiful girly* often seen on vases intended as presents 
for ladies. Winged figures of this kind are frequently dis- 
covered on fictile vases, especially those found in Magna Gras- 
cia ; and though of uncertain character, it is probable that they 
represent some inferior divinities. 

Plate XXX. (from a vase found at Nola, and in the collection 
of Chevalier Bartholdy at Rome,) exhibits a lady seated in n 
swing impelled by a female attendant. The swing {aMifoi) was 
known to the ancients ; they sometimes called it iw^^, and the 
exercise which it afforded OLm^tn^ and aliprifui : by the Ro- 
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mans it was staled oscillaiio. Mr. Millingen, with bis wonted 
acumen and. erudilion^ here illustrates a passage in which Pau- 
sanias (x. 29-) describes the paintings of Poljgnotus at Delphi: 
one, relating to Phsedra, he thinks must have represented her in 
^ swings holding the ropes with both hands : that an error existed 
in the first editions of Pausanias is evident from an emendation 
suggested by Sylburgius^ but not admitted by our author. One 
other monument, and only one, is known to represent the same 
subject ; it is a fictile vase in the collection of Samuel Rogers, 
Esq. 

\Ve now open a portion of the work which is marked as No. 
V. but being the first that treats of statues, busts and bas-reliefs, 
is distinct in its numeration of pages from those numbers wherein 
painted vases are described, 

Plate i. represents a singular monument of marble, in very 
low relief; perhaps, says. Mr. Millingen, the earliest specimen 
of Grecian sculpture hitherto discovered : it might be mistaken 
at first sight for a production of Egyptian or Etruscan art, 
from the ungraceful and stiff attitudes, the sharp and angular 
extremities, and the small parallel folds of the drapery. Strabo 
and other ancient writers have noticed the resemblance of the 
old Greek style to that of the Egyptians and Etruscans. (Strab. 
jcvii.28, Pausan. i. 42. and vii. 5.) Inscriptions proceeding in a 
kind of Boustrophedon manner, and in letters of the oldest form 
(like those in the Elean and Sigean inscriptions), inform us, 
that the subject of this sculpture relates to the Trojan war; but 
unfortunately, from the deficiency of some parts, the precise 
action cannot well be ascertained. Agamemnon, the pnncipal 
personage, is seated on a chair having feet like those of animals; 
his hands are raised, but a fracture in the marble renders it 
jdifficult to conjecture what he may have held. Behind him is 
the celebrated herald Talthybius, bearing a caduceus^ the em- 
blem of his office : three letters, EIIE, indicate probably Epeius, 
the next figure ; he invented the wooden horse, by means of 
which Troy was taken. Of the other two personages there 
cannot be any doubt, since the names, appear thus written, 
TAABTBIOS and NONMEMATA. Mr, Millingen would assign 
this sculpture to. a period before the 69th Olympiad, or the jear 
500 of our era; it was found in Samotbrace,.and brought to 
France by Uie late Count de Choiseui-Gouffier, and now b 
preserved in the Royal Museum at the Louvre. 

A celebrated Argian story furnishes the subject of Plate ii. 
which is copied from a group in terra-cotta, of low relief, and 
originally painted ; it was found in the island of Melos, and be- 
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longs to Tbortiad Burgofi, Esq. Perseus, the son of Jupiter And 
Danae, appears on horseback, armed with the harpi^ or curved 
sword of rluto^ and holding die bead of Medusa ; her body is 
falling to the ground, yet ytiU 9een)s to retain the vital principle, 
though in the last agony of ^eath. Perseus, riding at full speed, 
looks behind him as if watclung the other Gorgons, whom we 
may suppose pursuing him to avenge the death of their sister. 
Although MedusaV head bad been cut off by Perseus, yet a 
little figure appears 4s if ifsiiing from her neck ; this is Chrysaor, 
of whom she was pregnant by Neptune : — 

Trig 8* hi 89 JJegorehf Xf^aKiiv aire86*^0T0j*ijO'fy, 
'E^iioge ^fV(roiwp re ^syoLS, &c. 

Hesiod, Theog. V- 281, 281^. 
.Hesiod is supposed to have invented the story of Perseus and 
Medusa; it iis not mentioned by Homer, but became extremely 
popular^ and was represented on tlie ark of Cypselus, as ue 
Jearn from Pausanias (iii. )7*)> ^^^ other early works of art. The 
present composition exhibits it with circumstances entirely new. 

Another terracotta relief, found with the preceding and 
belonging to the same collection, is delineated in Plate iii« 
Belleropbon mounted on a horse, not of celestial origin like 
!Pegasus, but one of mortal race, combats the Chima^ra, a mon- 
aster with three heads — those of a lion, goat, and serpent. The 
hero kneels on his horse's back, to raise himself above the flames 
emitted by bis antagonist. *' Homer, who relates at great length 
(Iliad. Z. V. 152. 190.) tlie various exploits of Belleropbon, and 
describes bis victory over the Chimera, has made no mention of 
the assistance afforded to the hero by Minerva, nor of the winged 
horse Pegasus, which he received from the goddess, and by 
means of which he succeeded in the arduous combat* This 
circumstance was probably added by Hesiod, who, as before 
remarked, is supposed to have invented the story of Perseus and 
the Gorgons. The author of the present monument has fol- 
lowed the primitive and simple tradition recorded by Homer# 
and omitted the subsequent additions/' (p. 4.) 

An admirable statue of Venus furnishes the subject of Plates 
iv. and v. It was found among the ruins pf the amphitheatre of 
Capua, and now decorates the Royal Museum at Naples^ it seema 
to be of Luni marble, and in height is above six feet eight inches 
*A statuary employed to supply some deficient parts, sup- 
posed that it belonged to a group representing the goddess con- 
versing with ber son, and has restored it accordingly, as seen 
in Plate v. But our author is inclined to suspect that tlie ori^ 
^inal figure (of which the arms have b^e^i broken off and lost) 
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Iield a shield ; for this^ like the helmet on which her left foot 
mstSy was an attribute of Venus Victrix, a divinity particularly 
venerated by Julius Caesar, and by the inhabitants of Capua, 
a city destroyed during the second Punic war, but restored by 
that conqueror who established in it a Roman colony. Venus 
appears on some coins of Corinth with a similar attribute, and 
in nearly the same attitude as the present statue. -*' The figure 
on the coins/' says Mr. M« ''is without doubt a copy of the 
statue of the goddess placed in her temple on the Acrocorin- 
thus; (Pausan. ii. 4.) a circumstance which, perhaps, affords 
an additional argument in favor of the opinion here proposed. 
Corinth and Capua having been restored by Julius Caesar, a 

freat connexion naturally existed between the two cities, 
lence, when the inhabitants of the latter city adopted VenUs as 
their tutelar divinity, they would, preferably to any other manner, 
have represented her after some prototype venerated at Corinth, 
where her worship was established from the most early period/' 
(p. 6.) The Capuan Fenus, of which, says Ml*. Millingen, a 
representation is here given for the first time, possesses every 
quality required to constitute a* work of the highest order. 
Though probably a copy executed *' in the time of Augustus or 
Hadrian, it might be attributed to Alcamenes or Praxiteles, 
without any injury to the reputation of those celebrated artists." 
(p. 6.) 

Plate vi. represents another statue of Venus, lately found in 
the island of Melos, and six feet nine inches high ; it is now 
in the Royal Museum at Paris. Between this and the statue 
delineated in Plate iv. a considerable resemblance exists. Both 
seem taken from the same prototype with some slight varia* 
tions, in which the ancient artists frequently indulged. Several 
learned French antiquaries differ in opinion respecting the 
action of this figure, and the attributes which it held : our author 
would apply to it the observations made concerning the Capuan 
Venus; but the head seems a portrait, and it is probable the 
entire figure was taken from the life. It is an exquisite sculp- 
ture, exhibiting an imposing and noble attitude, and an admira- 
ble imitation of individual nature ; bu^ as representing the 
Goddess of Beauty, it wants, perhaps, the elegance and ideal 
character displayed in the Capuan Venus. As a portrait, however, 
Mr. Millingen would rank the present statue in the first class, 
and among those of the best time of Grecian art. 

We have reason to hope, that in the next Number of this Jour- 
nal, some further notices of our learned author's splendid and 
interesting work, may be offered to the lovers of classical archaeo- 
logy. 



BIBLICAL CRITICISM, 



Ik No. LXii. of ihe Classical Journal, I observe an article, 
under the title of ^ Biblical Criticism/ on the standing still of 
ihe sun and moon, as recorded in Joshua x. 12, written by Mr. 
Bellamy, the editor of the New Translation of the Bible ; in 
^hich appear " the same censures of the authorised version, the 
iiame Errors in Hebrew criticism, the same new interpretation^ 
of Scripture," wbichhavei been 99 often condemned in this 
author's writings. It is his object to prove that the literal mean-i- 
ing of the Hebrew text is totally different from the meaning 
given it in our authorised version. I shall therefore, in the pre- 
sent artidle, examine the arguments he has advanced in support 
oiF the version which he chooses to give. 

The words in the text are these : " and he (Joshua) said in 
ihe sight of Israel, Xb^ pDW Hl^ DTT pViM ^^^, Sun, stand 
thou still upon Gibeon, and thou moon in the valley ofAialon.'- 
Mr. Bellamy wishes to substitute the following: *' When he 
commanded before the sight of Israel, the sun setting on Gibe* 
on, and the moon in the valley of Ajalon^ In the first place, 
he objects to IDK^, being translated " and he said," wishing it 
to be, *^when he commanded'^ (Ihe army_ of Israel I suppose 
he tneans). Now^ neither in the texts he cites, nor in any other 
text of Scripture, that I know of, will he find this word used 
in the sense of commanding, or leading, an army ; it therefore 
ivill have the same meaning, whether it be rendered commanded 
or said. But his principal objection to the authorised version 
cetitres in the word DH, rendered stand thou still. This he 
asserts to be the participle active ! A most glaring error; for if 
he look into any Hebriew grammar, he will find that DH as a 
participle, were it ever used in that form, would be the partici^ 
pie passive, like ^D, circumcised, Jer. ix. 24. (Eng. Vers. v. 25.) ; 
riD, despised, Job xii. 5, &c. And 1 must here correct another 
error of Mr. Bellamy's ; he cites several examples of verbs in this 
form, supposing them, from the authorised version, to he par*- 
ticiples active : now, in reality, some of them are infinitives, 
used in the sense of the Latin gerunds,' and others are nouns, as 
he himself would have discovered, bad he more attentively exa- 



» •« The Latin gerunds in do and dum are expressed |»y prefixing to the 
infinitive of an active conjugation* one of the letters D/M* haclam, &c. 
Lyon's Hebr. Gram, by Jacobs. Glasg. 1823. § 816. 
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mined our version. The fir«t he instances is tb^ verb N13 ; in 
Josh. X. 27, 1^*13 is translated at the going dorm (of the sun) as 
a noun (Gr. vpos rjXlou Swfta?) ; in 1 Kings xxii. 26, the word 
does not occur^ but in the S6th verse is the word R22^, about J^ 

foing down: in Exod. xvii. 12, Kl""Ty is the same form; 
^umb. xxxii, 40, the word does not occur ; Psa. cxxi. 8, 
^^*'01, and thy coming in, a noun ; Jud. v. 8, ^)2l7, in coming, 
2 Chron. xxii. 7, by coming, and 1 Sam. xxiii. 7% by entering^ 
are in6nitives, as before mentioned. His next instance is in 
biD, butintbe oolv t^xt h<? .^ites, Josh. v. 8, is a different form 
of the verb— TIDiT?, irAeii they had done circumcising. His 
next, /Ytt, does not occur in the text cited, Eccles. ili. 9. Ilie 
next, 31D, occurs Prov. xxii. 1, /ovfn^, as an* adjective (Valg. 
bona* LXX. iy^tS^), and accordingly it is read in the margin of 
our version, better ; Eccles. vii, 2tf, pleaseih (Gr. StyeL$§$^ Eng. 
margin, good).' 1^3 does not occur in Numb. xvii. 13« As to 
his last example D122; in both the passages cited (Jt^. Kxxvi. 6, 
the fasting day, and Esther iv. 3, [the act ot] fasting), it is usecj 
as a noun. But the word in question (UH) is, according to all 
grammarians and lexicographers, in the imperative mood, stand 
thou ; thus bu, commit, Psa. xxxvii. 5 ; ^)D, turn aside, 2 Saro- 
ii. 22, depart, Job xxi. 14. xxii. 17* Psa. xxxiv. 14. ^^xvii. 
27. Prov. iii. 7; Dip, arise, Gen. xiii. 17. xix. 15. xxxi.- IS. 
Deiit. ix. 12. Josh. i. 2. viti. 1. 1 Sam. xvi. 12. I Qiron. xxii. 
16. Jer. xiii. 69, &c. ; 2W, .return, Gen. xxxi. S^ Numb, xxiii. 
5* 1 Sam. xxvi. 21. Psa. Ixxx. 14, &c, 

Mr. Bellamy next attempts to prove that the meaning of the 
word is not to stand still, but that it is applied to denote the sett^ 
ing of the sun ; a sense in which 1 do not find that it any- 
where occurs. •* If this word," says he, " could have been trans- 
lated stand, the word still is obviously unnecessary ;'' intimating 
that he thinks the word will not bear that meaning. But almost 
any lexicon will inform him that (he primitive meaning of the 
word is to be silent, quiet, to rest (DDT, siluit, conticuit : nie- 
taphorice, quievit, acquievit, substitit, expectavit, Buxtorf); 
there can therefore be no objection against its meaning to stand, 
or to stand stilL Does it not then appear that Mr. Bellamy's 
version is forced, and contrary to the rules of grammar and con- 
struction ? 

We see with how little reason be abuses Jerome, for his igno- 
rance and incredulity in thus Ifanslating this passage; he"lidds, 
^' it must strike the intelligent reader as forcibly, that the error 
was committed by the translators, in following the copy of 
Jerome.'* Has Mr. Bellamy, then, never heard of the Greek ver- 
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•ion of the Scriptures made by seventy-two Jew$, at the court 
of Ptolemy PhiladelplmSy upwards of six hundred years before- 
the time of Jerome, m which exactly the same version of the pas- 
sage occurs as that given to it in the Vulgate. What reason have 
yfQ to suppose that the modern versions have followed Jerome 
any. more than this Greek one ; or if any one followed the other, 
ijS. it not probable that Jerome himself followed it { 
. He further informs us, on the authority of '^ Maimonides and 
many other learned rabbies/' that no such miracle was ever un- 
(ierstood by the ancient Hebrews to have been done. Having 
neither Maimonides nor any other of these learned rabbies by 
me, I cannot tell what is their opinion on the subject ; but I 
must express my decided opinion that they never understood it 
otherwise than is related in the authorised version. This miracle, 
indeed, is not expressly mentioned in any of the books strictly 
scriptural, except in the passage in question; but in the Apo- 
cryphal book of Ecclemsticus, xlvi. 4, it is alluded to in the fol-* 
lowing words : Ou^i hv x^^P^ avToii avsviho'ev 6 viKios, xa\ (ji,la ^jxe-* 
fa iyev^iriirgofiuo; Did not the sun go back by his means? 
and was not one day as long as two ? ' And the prophet Ha- 
bakkuk refers to it, iii. 11 : The sun and moon stood still in 
their habitation : at the light of thine arrows they went, and 
at the shining of thy glittering spear. And Isaiah, when be 
says, " For the Lord shall rise up as in Mount Perazim, he 
shall be wroth as in the valley of Gibeon, that he may do his 
work, his strange work ; and bring to pass his act, his strange 
act/' xxviii. 21. Josephus, also, a very learned Jew and correct 
historian, relates this event in the same manner, and expressly 
saySy that his account was taken from the Scriptures ;^ a sufficient 
proof surely, that the Jews in his time understood it in no other 
sense. 

Let us, lastly^ consider the objections Mr. Bellamy brings 
against the received version, from the improbability of such an 
occurrence as it is supposed to record. His principal objection 
is founded on this argument ; that not only the inhabitants of 
that district, but that '^ half the world must have witnessed 
fthe miracle ; and when they had been acquainted with the cause, 
would, no doubt, have been converted to the worship of the God 
of Heaven ;" he adds, '^ 1 may safely say, that the whole 
idolatrous world would have been converted to the true worship 



* In the Alexandrine Mss. it is written hnroiitr$ri, tvas stopped: o^x^ 

* Tu5v ayrtxiifAiiiw Iv t^ iipw ypa^AfjJiTwy, Antiq. lib. V. cap; 1. § 7. 
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of God ; for the miracle would have been as great in those parts 
of the world on which the sun had not risen ; while one half of 
the globe bad the sun twelve hours, the other half must have 
had twelve hours of darkness, more than usual/' And as it is 
applied only to Gibeon and Ajalon in the Scripture, be concludes 
that '^ the thing recorded by the sacred writer had reference 
only to the hill of Gibeon, and to the valley of Ajalon/' A 
strange argument ! he then supposes that such au ^eci could 
not be produced in Judea, without the cause of it being known 
over every other part of the world ! This would be a miracle 
indeed ! How does Mr. B. think the particulars of this action 
of Joshua's, the cause of this phenomenon, could be known over 
all the world, when even the nearest neighboring nations were in 
almost total ignorance of the Jewish affairs i As to his conclu* 
sion, that the sacred historian refers only to Gibeon and Ajalon, 
if it were granted, would it not be as much an argument against 
his own version as any other ? But in truth, this does not de- 
serve the name of an argument. 

Supposing the event to have happened, as. he conjectures, 
when the moon was ^' at or about full," when the sun was sett- 
ing on Gibeon, the moon would have been rising on Ajalon : if, 
then, this miracle took, place a little before sunset, when the sun 
was going down on the horizon (D^l^H ^^3), what could be 
more natural than the words of the text, '* Sun stand thou still 
upon Gibeon, and thou moon in the valley of Ajalon'!" As to 
the assertion in the first clause of this argument, that half the 
world must have been witness to this miracle, I perfectly agree 
with him ; and I think we have some traces of the fact in pro- 
fane history. We are not indeed, at such a remote period, to 
expect any thing very distinct from other than inspired writers 
respecting such occurrences ; for let it be remembered, that at 
the time it took place, the inhabitants of the rest of the world 
were in such a degraded state of ignorance and barbarism, that 
we necessarily know but little of their history, and that little is 
so disguised by fable, that it is in many cases impossible to dis- 
tinguish between truth and falsehood, llie principal source 
from which we have any traditions concerning them, is, the 
Grecian literature, into which they were grafted in a great mea<- 
sure from the Egyptians; the former nation being almost totally 
ignorant of the history of their own country before tHe time of 
the Trojan war, and their accounts not only of that, but up to a 
much more recent period, being very obscure and indistinct. It 
is on this account that Plato makes the Egyptian priest say to 
Solon : w ^oXwv, SiXoov^" E\^rive$ as) TTuiSis ecrre, yepcov le '^Ekkfiit 
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»9]c firriy,^ explaining it afterwards by saying that they had* no 
knowlege of antiquity^ 

Now the Egyptians and Greeks appear to have had a tra^ 
dition of this very miracle among others. Herodotus says, ott 
the authority of the Egyptian priests, that from the reign of the 
first king of Egypt to the time of Sethon, the sun had risen four 
times in an unusual manner, h rolvvv rourep r» XP^^ rerpaxt^ 
ffXffyoy B^i^Sianf rir ^Xiov avarsiXai' ivda re vvv xatalvirM, hfiwrev 
lis ewavTuhMT *ai eyScy vuv avxeXXei/ ivieuhu 8); KMTMjSijvai,* that 
he had twice risen where he now sets, and had twice set where 
be DOW rises* In this we may, as Parkhurst ' observes^^ plainly 
see the traditionary traces of this miracle of Joshua's, and also 
of that recorded in 2 Kings xz.9, 10, IK Parkhurst^ tbink$ 
also that the popular fabie of Phaeton is founded in part on the 
tradition of this miracle, because the Egyptian priest in Plato 
says, TOUTO [tviov ftev <r;^P* hc^^ XlyfToi, ri 8* aktfiis «<m : * ■ how* 
ever this may be, he certainly appears to allude to it in the sen-* 
tence followmg, by Tcoy vsp) y^v xai xar ovpaviv Urrtm^ w«^aA- 
Kot^tg, Plato again in his Politicus, speaking of a remarkable 
prodigy which happened in the time of Atreus, makes the stran*^ 
ger ask Socrates, iatvixocts y«P ^^^ ^oA airoftvijfto»KJei^ o y«(ri ym- 
aicu roTf, if he had heard what happened at that time, and 



ftiv ivirsXXs^ wv, sU toDtov tot« tov tcTtov ISusto, aviriXXs 8* mk tov 
hetnlot},^ that there happened at that time ft remarkable change 
in the course of the sun and the other stars, that they set then 
where they now rise, and rose where they now set. The Chi- 
nese also relate, that in the reign of Yau, their seventh king from 
Fo-hi, the sun did not go down for the space of ten days ; and 
the authors of the Universal History make the lime of this Yau 
to correspond with that of Joshua, but Parkhurst thinks that 
it more probably alludes to that of Ahaz, 2 Kings xx. 9*^ There 
is therefore strong presumptive evidence that the miracle was 
observed in oilier parts of the world (different nations explaining 
it by different causes), which is a further proof of its authenti- 
citv. 



' Plat. TimjEO, p. 524. c. Ed. Ficin. 1590. \Ub. n. cap. 142. 

3 In Heb. Lex. on the root rVV- ^ ^, * 9" ^^? 5"^^ ^?J}- 

s Plat, loco supra citat. ^ « Plato in Politico, P- 174. 

7 See the Modern Universal History, vol. viii. p. 358, and Parkhurst s. 
Ileb. Lex. on the root TV}!' 
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markabte for vivacity of temper/and a high arid noble spirit, 
v^hich a bad coBstitutioii could not break or discompose. His 
studies were chiefly directed to English literature^ and he pur-^ 
sued them with unremitting application. His ardent mind found 
a grateful repose in the sweet complacency of Benwell's temper; 
and their dispositions, although different in some respects^ were 
soon bent to mutual confidence, and cemented in lasting inti- 
macy «, Both looked up to Warton with great esteem ; and this 
fondness for his works was much increased by the affability of 
his behaviour. Both had a high relish, like him, for the beau- 
ties of Spenser and Milton, and all productions of true genius 
and original poetry ; and both possessed hearts peculiarly sus- 
ceptible of the most warm and lively feelings of friendship. 

In the year 1785, Mr. Ben well obtained the Chancellor's 
prize for Latin verse. The subject was Roma Alarieo Gotho* 
rum Rege spoliata, and the. composition deserves very high re* 
gard. Its plan is not broken by unimportant digressions ; its 
transitions to the different parts of the subject are natural and 
striking ; nor is its energy weakened by trifling ornaments of 
composition; a fault too common with young writers on 
such occasions. In point of versification and phraseology^ 
it is written in the chaste manner of Virgil; the whole train, 
pf thought is spirited and poetical, and happily adapted to 
thc^ grandeur of the subject. The description of the various 
countries, from which the troops of Alaric marched, all dis-, 
tinguished by appropriate circumstances; the plaintive ad- 
dress to the river Tiber ; the animation of the statues of the 
ancient Roman heroes on the entrance of tlie barbarians, and 
the picture of the shepherd viewing from the distant mountains* 
the conflagration of Rome, discover the powers of a mind fertile 
in images highly poetical, and disciplined by a most correct, 
taste. 

In the year ]787> when Dr. Uri, a learned Hungarian, who- 
had been employed in compijing a descriptive catalogue of the 
Oriental Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library, was discharged by 
the delegates of the press, Ben well and Headley showed the 
warmest alacrity in his cause. They concurred with the writer 
of this narrative, with Dr. Smyth of Pembroke^ Dr. Valpy, 
Mr. Agutter, and some other friends, in rescuing this eminent 



he'liad to surmount in the collection of proper raateriab, he adds : "For 
assistance received I am solely indebted to my very dear friend Mr. 
Benwell." 
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linguist fiom want, and contributed towards procuring for hini 
an incotnei which made biin comfortable during the remainder 
of his life. Often did the old man show the artlessness and sitn- 
plicily of his manners^ display his various knowlege of books^ and 
recount the adventures of his youthful days, in a humorous mix- 
ture of languages, to the many parties formed for him in Trinity 
College; but to none was he a more welcome guest than to Ben- 
Well and Headley ; and for none of his friends did he cherish a 
more warm and grateful affection. 

This year was likewise remarkable for an addition to Mr. 
Benwell's academical honors. He took the degree of B.A. and 
gained the Chancellor's prize for the best English essay. The 
subject was. In what arts have the moderns excelled the an-' 
dents ? He took an extensive survey of the subject. The style 
of his composition is pure and elegant. His remarks are solid 
and just, and his conclusions show a correct and ripe judgment. 
He decides the question in favor of the ancients with respect to 
works of imagination and taste, and of the moderns in science 
and philosophy. 

In the month of November be was ordained deacon, and ap- 
pointed curate of Sunning in Berkshire. Here he generally 
resided for four years, and showed how well qualified be was 
for the proper exercise of his profession. He discharged every 
part of the duty of a clergyman with a degree of zeal and ac- 
tivity equal to its importance. His tone of voice, bis devout 
and solemn deportment, always proved how perfectly he under- 
stood, bow deeply he felt, and how piously he could express, 
the meaning of the prayers of the church. The subjects of his 
sermons were adapted to the spiritual wants of his hearers, and 
abounded with clear argument and pathetic exhortation, mixed 
with that anxious regard for the eternal happiness of his audi- 
ence, which flowed from a deep sense of duty, and the feelings 
of true benevolence. He was a great admirer of the works of 
Bishop Wilson, and caught much of his unaffected and persua- 
sive manner in the composition of his sermons, and, like that 
venerable prelate, chiefly adapted them to the understanding of 
ihe lowest classes of his hearers. In the performance of all other 
clerical duties, he was no less careful. In constantly catechis* 
ing and instructing the children of the poor, in visiting the sick, 
in comforting and relieving the distressed and indigent, he 
showed how much he was influenced by the genuine spirit of 
Christianity. Without any immediate requisition, he walked at 
stated times through his extensive parish, called at the cottages, 
inquired after the health and cpnduct of the inhabitants and 
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Ihoir fffnuljes, and nifaniife&ted that regard* for dieir welfare irhicH 
gained hicn the blessings of the poor, and made a deep and per-* 
manent.iaipressioii on their niinda. He soothed their distresses^ 
find relieved their wants, with a degree of liberality which often 
exceeded the boui>ds .of strict prudence. Again returned to the 
pleasant banks of bis favorite river^ he renewed his acquaintance 
with his native fields and woods^ so dear to bis enthusiastic 
feelings of rural beauty^ and here he enjoyed those charms of 
nature^ which affected his miud with pure and constant delight; 
nipre particularly as those .charms were increased by the satis- 
faction arising from an active and useful life, and the society of 
tlie beloved friends of his early years. One of the most pleas** 
ing varieties of his employment was the active interest which be 
took in the prosperity of the school, of which be was one of the 
highest ornaments, who^e exercises he frequently attended, and 
whose members he loved with fraternal affection. 

About. this time, Mr. Headley, sinking under the. pressure of 
^ consumption, was recommended by his physicians to make a 
voyage to Lisbon. Ben well went to London, to take leave of 
Jiim previous to his departure : what the meeting, and what the 
parting of two such friends, in ^uch painful circumstances, must 
have been, can be neither easily conceived nor described. The 
unfortunate Headley returned soon after from Lisbon, without 
having obtained any relief^ and retired to Norwich, where he 
died in November 1788» To hi$ friehd he gave the most affec* 
tionate proof of his regard, by bequeathing to him his library 
of old English writers, and by appointing him one of his exe- 
cutors. Desirous in every respect to honor and perpetuate his 
memory, fienwell wrote an account of his life, which was trans- 
miUed to Dr. Kippis, and will, it is hoped, one day appear ia 
.the Biosraphia Britannica. In the energy of Headley 's mind, 
resolutely bearing up against the attacks of an incurable disor* 
der» in his genius for poetry, and his untimely death, may be 
traced a resemblance to West, the friend of Gray. 

In the month of November 1789* Mr. Benweli took the de- 
gree of Master of Arts, and at the election in 1790 was chosen 
Fellow of Trinity College ; and soon after was ordained Priest. 
On being appointed Greek lecturer, he was called to residence 
in college, and resigned his curacy. His removal to the uaiver«> 
sily i^orded him a new field for the display of his abilities. He 
commenced tutor, and in that office indulged his ardent inclina- 
tion to promote the improvement of others. 

In 1793, when the Duke of Portland was publicly installed 
.as Chancellor of the university, M r. Benweli wrote a copy of 
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English verses, which were spoken by Mr» PoWell, scholar 6f 
Trinity College. In sweet and flowing numbers he painted the 
recent calamities of France, and contrasted the distressed state 
of that country with the florishing condition of Britain. Some 
lines in this poem very happily express the subjects of his own 
pursuits, and the qualities of his own mind. Describing the 
occupations of the students of Oxford, he remarks, that 



" they court with sense refined 



Each purer charm, that soothes the cultured mind ; 
With Plato's Muse throup;h airy regions stray. 
Or rapturous glow with Homer's hcaveD-taiight lay.; 
Explore the midnight orbs, that roll on high 
In silent courses through th' uadoud«d sky; 
Or try the secrets of the bright abode, 
. And show the blissful path, that leads to God.'' 

Speaking of the virtues that adorn the academic, he says : 



** the blest Virtues, watchful at thy side, 



Through fairest paths thy blameless footsteps guide ; 

Affection pure, whose breast still constant bears 

Its flame uawasted with the length of years; 

Devotion beaming mild with tranced eye. 

And FaiiJi, that stedfast views her destined sk}'. 

And meekest Charity, with melting tear, 

That patient leans the suppliant's tale to hear.** 

From this time all bis leisure was employed in preparing for 
the press an edition of Xenophon's Memorabilia, For this 
work he caused some valuable manuscripts to be collated in 
Italy ; he carefully digested the various readings, selected the 
most useful notes, with which he incorporated his own observa- 
tions, the result of the deepest research, of the most judicious 
discrimination and critical sagacity. To complete the work, he 
composed a new Latin version, in a clear, elegant and accurate 
style. Half the work was printed under his own inspection, with 
singular exactness dnd care.' Sedulously engaged in this pub- 
lication, he allowed little leisure for exercise, and had not his 
temperance been very great, his constitution could not have 
borne up against the e£Fects of his sedentary life. Yet, whilst 
he so much courted a studious retirement, be failed not to attract 



* Some time after his death, the work was published. What had 
been left imperfect was supplied from Schneider's and other editions. 
Of this edition, and of Mr. BenwelFs excellence as a critic and a^ Latin 
writer, an elegant atid JHdtcious account has been published in a literary 
journal by no common reviewer. 
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the attention of many persons of distinguished abilities and cha- 
racters. Among others of his select acquaintance he held in 
great esteem Mr. Bowles' of Trinity Qollege, Mr. Richards^ 
of Oriel, Dr. Parr,' Dr. Burgess, the present Bishop of Salis- 
bury, and Dr. Cleaver, Bishop of Bangor. 

In 179"^ he was presented by the Lord Chancellor to the 
living of Hale Magna in Lincolnshire. This preferment he 
afterwards resigned to take the rectory of Chilton in Suffolk, 
which was given to him by Mr. Windham, theq secretary o{ 
war. His merit was so universally acknowleged and admired, 
that, had it pleased the great Disposer of events to prolong his 



* Sonnet, by Mr. Bowles, on the death pCMr. BenwelL 

Thou earnest with kind looks, when on the brink 
Almost of death I strove, and with mild voice 
Didst soothe me, bidding my poor heart rejoice. 

Though smitten sore. Oh, I did little think 

That thou, my friend, wouldst the first victim fall 
To the stern King of Terrors ! Thou didst fly, 
By Pity prompted, at the poor man's cry ; 

Ana soon thyself wast stretched beneath the pall. 

Livid Infection's prey. The deep distress 
Of her, who best thy inmost bosom knew. 
To whom thy faith was vowed, thy soul was true. 

What powers of faltering language can express ? 
As Friendship bids, I feebly breathe my own. 
And sorrowing say : ^ Pure spirit, thou art gone !** 

' Bowles's Sonnets and JPaemt, Vol. I. p. 36. 

* To the second volume of Mr. Richards's Poems the following dedi* 
cation is prefixed : 

** To the Memory of the 

Rev. William Benwell, M.A. 

late FeUow of Trinity College, Oxford ; 

who in the rare union of 

[Genius, Taste and £radiuoo, 

was seldom equalled ; 

and in those pure and amiable qualities, 

which constitute the perfection 

of the 

Chiistiao character, 

was never perhaps excelled ; 

the following Odes, 

as a melancholy memorial of 

departed friendships 

are inscribed."* 

' Dr. Parr mentions Mr. Benwell among those whose disttngubhed 
learning has conferred honor on the English universities. Spkai &r> 
MON, Notes, page no. 
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life, lie would probably have meti to the highest eminence in 
the Church. Besides the illustrious patrons just mentioned^ he 
could reckon in the list of his most active friends one, who has 
shown the most unequivocal disposition to raise men of learning 
and virtue to the highest dignities^ Lord Sidmouth. 

In the month of June, 1796, he was married to Miss Love- 
day, the eldest daughter of his first patron ; a lady, of whom 
it is the highest praise to say that she was in every respect wor- 
thy of his choice. He had now laid the fairest foundation for 
happiness. But how vain are the expectations of man ! and 
how expobcd to sudden destruction are the materials of his 
enjoyments and of his hope ! A contagious fever raged in the 
village of Milton in Wiltshire, where he resided: he flew to 
administer cordials and spiritual comfort to the diseased poor, 
and fell a victim to his humanity. A fatal fever served only to 
display, in a new and more striking light, his meekness of 
temper, his resignation to the will of God, and his tenderest 
affection to his most beloved wife and to his friends. He died 
September the 6th, 1796, after an illness of teu days, in ihe 32d 
year of his age, and only eleven weeks from tlie time of his mar* 
riage.' He was buried at his native Caveisham, where the 
following inscription is engraved on a marble tablet io the 
i'hurch : 

** Near this Chancel are deposited 

the remains of tlie Rev. William Benwell, 

late Fellow of Triniiy College, Oxford; 

who died of a contagious fever, 

in consequence of his charitable endeavours 

to relieve and comfort 

the poor Iniiabitunts of the village in which he resided* 



* His death is thus announced in the Stfir, September 8 : 
" On Tuesday evening died, at Miltuo, Wilts, in the 3'iO vear o* his 
aj^p, the Rev. William fienwell. The ptAgnniicy ufour'^nef (in tins 
disirmful €x;ca>sion will allow us only to say, Hut England bad not his 
superior iin bwtetness of disposition, i^en.tleness of maouecs, goodness of 
heart, solidity of judgment, accuracy of taste, strtn^ih^of genius, deptli 
iif learning, and extent ot knowlege. Of his fervor in .the cause of rth- 
gion, and in the exercise of humanity, his death is only the last proof. 
A destructive fever raged in theirilUge, in which he resided ; he dew tu 
the relief of the suflfernig pour, and caught the infection, which deprived 
society of one of its hiightest ornaments. In the month of June we had 
recorded his union, after a long attachment, to a most amiable woman, 
who was deseiTJng of a heart like his, but who \va.> doomed to be 
taught, by the experience of the bitterest dispensation of a wise Pro- 
videiA;e, how short and uncertani is human happiness/* 

VOL.XXXI1. Cl.J/. iNO. LXIV. Y 
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From early youth 

he was remarkahle for correctness of taste; 

and variety of knowlege ; 

simple, modest, and retired, 

in manners and conversation, 

he possessed a natural grace, and winning courtesy, 

truly expressive of the heavenly serenity of his mind, and 

of the meekness, lowliness, and benevolence of his 

heart. 

To his relations, and to the companions whom he loved, he 

was most tenderly and consistently affectionate ; 

to the poor a zealous Friend, 

a wise and patient Instructor, 

by his mildness cheering the sorrowful, 

^' and by the pure and amiable sanctity, 

which beamed in his countenance, 

repressing the licentious. 

Habitually pious, 

he appeared in every instant of life 

to act, to speak, and to think 

as in the sight of God. 

He died September 6, 1796> 

in his d2d year. 

His soul pleased the Lord, 

therefore hasted He to take him away. 

This tablet was erected to his memory, 

with heartfelt grief, and the tenderest affection, 

by Penelope, eldest daughter of 

John Loveday and Penelope his wife ; 

who, after many years of die most ardent friendship, 

became his wife and widow 

in the course of eleven weeks.*' 

In stature Mr. Benwell was about the middle size, rather 
thin, but well made. His features were delicate, and his com- 
plexion fair. His eyes were expressive of peculiar softness ; 
and when he smiled, the most engaging sweetness was diffused 
over his face, that spoke the angelic benevolence of his heart. 

His understanding and his virtues did houor to human na- 
ture. 

He possessed that degree of imagination and Judgment, 
which characterise a mind of a very high order. His leaipiog 
w*as chiefly classical and theological, and was remarkable for its 
precision and accuracy. He loved learning for its own sake, 
mdopondontly of emolument or preferment His taste was cor- 
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rect^ delicate, and refined* Among the classics, bis favorite was 
Virgil; among the painlers, Raphael. He was particularly 
pleased with the study of medals, in which he made considera* 
Lie progress ; and be had an accurate and extensive knowleg^ 
of prints. Upon the engravings of Sharpe and Morghen, repre- 
senting the purest specimens of the Italian masters^ he has been 
observed to gaze with the most enraptured and fixed attention* 
He repeated with enthusiasm many pathetic and descriptive 
passages of Virgil, Tibullus^and Miiton. He studied the works 
of Xenopbon can amort; and all bis own productions, his 
essays, his sermons, his letters, and his conversation, reflected 
the image of that perspicuous and beautiful writer^ 

He was always diligent in performing the duties of his situa* 
tion. Of the latter part of his -life, much time was allotted. 
to his pupils ; much to his intended publication ; much to bis 
correspondence with bis numerous friends. Yet, anxious as 
he was to devote his hours to these purposes, if any opportunity 
was presented to him of doing a kind action, his book was in- 
stantly shut, his favorite pursuit suspended ; and never did a 
more engaging, a sweeter smile brighten upon his expressive 
lace, than when lie hastened to contribute to the service of 
others. 

His charity was equally the result of native sensibility, and 
of true Christian principles. Sorrow, indigence, and misfortune, 
wanted no advocates to plead their cause before him. The 
delicacy of his conduct to the distressed was as remarkable as 
bis freedom from ostentation. Many instances of his bounty, 
which be strove to conceal, were discovered by accident 

His manners were soft and gentle ; they were the offspring of 
native benevolence, and a constant solicitude for the ease and 
aatisfaction of all around him. He was respectful, not servile, 
to superiors; affable^ not improperly familiar, with equals; and 
condescending, not supercilious, to those beneath him« His 
kindness to servants was remarkable. He heard their complaints; 
lie soothed their sorrows ; and relieved their wants. The con- 
aequence was> that they looked up to him as a benefactor and a 
patron, rather than as a master. 

In his social intercourse, he showed those mild and unaffected 
graces, which were sure to please. His conversation was often 
enlivened by a vein of humor, which was gay, delicate, and in- 
offensive ; and often interspersed with anecdotes introduced with 
singular dexterity and effect. His arguments were solid and clear; 
be conversed for the sake of information, not of victory ; hence 
tliere was no asperity in his contradiction, no want of dignity in 
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his concessions. When be was conscious he was right, he was 
resolute in purpose, though diflSdent in manner. His mind was 
constantly directed to the pursuit of truth ; in cases where he 
was ignorant, he was thankful to those who gave him information ; 
when he corrected others, he gave himself no airs of superiority. 
He possessed (he happy power of gaining the esteem of those, 
from whom he frequently differed in opinion. He never excited 
jealousy ; he indulged no spleen ; he provoked no envy ; he 
delighted all, with whom he conversed ; and even those who 
spent the shortest time in his company could not fail to become 
his friends. 

His situation in College afforded him a proper opportunity 
for the display of his talents and of his virtues. His conduct 
was exemplary : he recommended rules and discipline by his 
own practice, and labored to make them agreeable and easy by 
his affable and gentle manner in recommending them. The 
young men feared him not as a rigid censor, hut loved him as 
an affectionate friend. He was constant in his attendance at 
prayers ; and was never seen to enter the College chapel, with- 
out (hat reverential deportment, solemn step, and downcast 
ejie, which bespoke his deep sense of the awful nature of the 
place, and his profound veneration for the Great Being, to whose 
service it was dedicated. 

In his instructions to his pupils, it was his object to enligbten 
tlieir minds, and to fix their principles ; and not to display his 
o\vn attainments. When he found any of them profit by his 
instruction, he expressed as great a pleasure as if he bad the 
strongest personal interest in their improvement. 

With respect to his religious opinions and practice, it is al- 
most superfluous to say, that he maintained the doctrines of the 
Church of England with the most firm conviction, and regarded 
its establishment with profound veneration. He was ever ready 
to exercise his sacred ofllice in the absence, or during the illness, 
of a friend. When -he had no duty to discharge, the part of his 
Sunday, which was not spent at church, was consecrated to re- 
tirement and meditation, and in reading the Bible, or some re- 
ligious book. His favorite authors were Wilson, Paley, and 
l^ownson. He was happy iu being a Christian, aad re|oiced in 
being a divine of the Church of England. 

In short, Mr. Benwell, whose irreparable loss will be long 
deplored by all who had the happiness of knowing him, was 
eminently qualified to adoni life by his engaging mannem, as 
well as to dignify it by his numerous virtues. And from die 
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purity of \m conduct, and his habitual unaffected piet}% feW men 
v;epe better prepared to die. 

His continuance in this world, if calculated by the number 
of years he lived, was short ; but if estimated by the exercise of 
his \irtues, was long enough to display a series of the most 
praiseworthy actions. Such a man ought therefore to be kept 
in lasting remeftibrancc ; for surely, amidst the common inter- 
course with the world, it is not easy to find a person equally dis- 
tinguished by love of learning, purity of taste, sweetness of dis- 
position, firmness of principle, capacity for friendship, solicitude 
for the good of mankind, and zeal for the honor of God ! 

•** A circumstance, highly honorable to Mr. Benwcirs character, 
could not with propriety be inserted in the account of his life. The 
University uf Oxford unanimously made him the offer of the Poetry 
Professorship. He had heard a friend of his express a wish to obtain 
that situation ; and no considerations, no entreaties could induce him to 
accept it. His friend, however, was unsuccessful, and Mr. Hurdis of 
Magdalen College was elected. Editor. 



REMARKS ON 

Dr. Gottling'^ Essay on the Theory of Greek Ac- 
centuation. 



JLhis £ssay belongs to the valuable results of that philosophi- 
cal mode of inquiry, with which great modern philologists have 
analysed the Greek language in its essential particulars. Whilst 
other Literati have endeavored to clear up the metre, to arrange 
the syntax, and to elucidate the etymological part of this match- 
less language, Mr. GiSttling has turned his investigations to the 
Greek accentuation. The small essay, which lies before us, 
contains the preliminary results of his inquiries. We wish the 
larger work which he has promised, and on account of which he 
has visited several eminent libraries of Europe, may soon ap- 
pear. . 

The author attempts, more than has been hitherto done, to 
arrange the doctrine of the Greek accent on systematical princi- 
ples. He proceeds, therefore, from the general principles of 
philosophical grammar on accent ; he next examines, how far 
the Greek accent agrees with them, and for what reasons it has 
deviated from them ; and then endeavors to deduce from these 
observations certain rules, discernible in the application of the 
accent, and justified by the nature of the language. 
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In endeavoring to state the leading features of rhis* in wzny 
respects, new^ and ingenious system, to which, we think, every 
sound scholar will subscribe, we shall attempt to interweave 
some reflections on the accent^ and also on the prosody of 
modern languages as fixed by it ; and these reflections will^ we 
hope, set the truth of this system in a still clearer light. 

The Greek language, in its audible relations, was governed 
by two laws, viz. the law of accentuation, and that of quantity. 
There is no possibility of obtaining a clear idea of the most 
important peculiarities of this language, and of its most excellent 
productions, before the essential difference of both is under-, 
stood ; the more so, as in no other language, (except, in a less 
degree, the Roman, which proceeded from the Greek,) has this 
difference existed. Mr. Gottling, therefore, at the commence* 
ment of his observations, adverts to this difi^erence in the follow-^ 
ing manner^ 

In the Greek language, quantity consisted in the natural 
length or shortness of the syllables; the measure, by which 
both were fixed, was tke longer or shorter dwelling of the voice 
on the syllables. The short quantity was produced by the 
lengthening of the vowel, or by several combined consonants, 
which were to be pronounced successively ; so that a long syl- 
lable was a real length of Ome, that is, as long ngttM as a short 
one, in respect of the time which was occupied in pronouncing 
it. As the ancients called the shortest space of time in which 
a syllable was pfonouDced, xfivH ^pi^rd) ; so a long syllable was, 
as to the portion of time required in pronouncing it, (/Ae kngtk 

of time) equal to two xp&voi, that b, to two short ones ; vtic[/.oiz:z 

voofiM, Before we proceed to fiurther iafevences, from this 
known position, we must previously observe, that the quaoiity 
is independent on the accent,' though acceaiualios is not so, 
vice versa, on the quantity. 

The quantitative proportion of the syllables was only a mu-< 
sical attribution ; it was created by spng^ and also oaly designed 
for song« The Greek language, the idiom of a people, endowed 
Qiore than aoy other with artificial talents, develof»ed itself by 
poetry and song intimately coanected. Till the time of Phere- 
cydes, there existed no prose. If the voice stopi longer than 



'^ We need not observe, that we do not here speak of the change,, 
which the natural quantity sometimes undergoes by the accent in rhy th- 
»icai combinatioDs. Vide Hefmann in ''£l€ment» doctr. metr.*^ 
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one xS^^^St on a syllable, this could be divided into two xP^^^^S 
(moras); it >vas long. If this dwelling of the song happened on 
the vowels s and o, the Greeks used the characters 19 and w ; and 
it is an imperfection in the Greek alphabet, that there are not 
similar distinct characters for the doubtful letters, a, i, y, when 
they are long. Thus, all long vowels and diphthongs, Mrr 
Gcittling rightly observes, were owing originally to the song's 
dwelling by two ^govou^ on the elementary vowels (1] proceeded 
from M ; w from 00 ; and a, i, u from a a, It, v Z) ; and this view 
accounts for many relics of the earlier period of the Greek lan- 
guage, especially in the ^olic dialect. Quantity was accord- 
ingly a production of song ; but by what principle the latter 
was conducted, that is, on what principle the voice dwelt, now 
a shorter, now a longer time, on the vowel-sounds, is still a mys- 
tery to us ; we are only aware of such a proportion of short and 
long syllables, which afforded the greatest variety of combina- 
tions and changes. As the origin of the quantity of the syllables 
is to be traced to song, so also its destination was purely musi- 
cal. The essential character of song consists in the expression 
of the affections or feelings by sounds. The sounds of the lan- 
guage in their qualifications of quantity (or prosodiacal attribu- 
tions) formed the matter of the song, that is, of poetry ; just as 
the sounds of the strings form the matter of the guitar music ; 
and poetry modulated and arranged this musical matter, inde- 
pendently of the logical relations of the single notions which it 
expressed, and only according to the general character of the 
feelings which were exhibited. This arrangement and modula- 
tion of the musical sounds was the metre, which, consequently, 
had merely a musical meaning. Accustomed in this regard to 
our notions of modern poetry, we find some difficulty in accu- 
rately comprehending the above-mentioned peculiarity of the 
Greek language ; for it is entirely wanting in modern languages. 
^' There is certainly a difference," says the late Mr. Solger, who, 
we think, had a more clear view than any other person — of these 
characteristics of the Greek idiom, and whose early death was 
much to be lamented ; *^ there is certainly ,'' says he, '' a differ- 
ence between speech and music ; the former has a logical im- 
port, and expresses notions ; the latter represents feelings. 
Poetry as speech, and poetry as music (i. e. metre), are then 
most perfect, when they have nothing in common but the same 
matter, i. e. the sounds of the language, which, in the former, 
are shaped into the expression of ideas; in the latter, into that of - 
feelings. So it was with the Greeks.'' We willingly subscribe 
to this view : poetry, as music, shaped and combined this com- 
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mon matter (the sounds of the language, or, what is the samry 
the single words) on the prosodiacal, or, what is equivalents the 
musical principle of the length and shortness of the syllables, to 
such a modulation (i. e. metre) as was most quali6ed artifici- 
ally to re|)resent the feelings, which the same matter, as logicd 
discourse, conveyed ; and this modulation, as it was founded ou 
a different principle, was so independent of the logical import 
and value of individual notions, that there was the greatest diver* 
sity of the nietricat and rhetorical declamation of the same 
poetry « so that we frequently find words of great logical and 
oratorical power in the most unseemly fall (fisVt;) of the music- 
(metre), and again most insignificant words in the rising (£p<ng) 
of the music. However, on the other hand, this music was in 
the roost intimate connexion with speech, seeing that the same 
speech, which, in its logical capacity, was the vehicle for ihe ex- 
pression of the mind, constituted, in its prosodiacal capacity, 
(that is, measured by the laws o^ quantity,) the matter for the 
musical arrangement or composition, in conformity to the cha- 
racter of the feelings exhibited by speech in its first capacity. 

We further add a few remarks illustrative of our subject. 

According to the preceding developement, the metre was a 
certain mode of combining the musical lengths and brevities 
(long and short syllables) ; consequently, something much re- 
sembling our musical time, only with more latitude, especially 
in the choral songs, where tliis musical ait displayed its highest 
perfection. The respective metre was tlie formal principle, 
which governed Uie combination of the sounds ; the duration of 
the single sounds was sufficiently fixed by the quantity of the 
syllables. But the time, the variation of strong and soft, high 
and deep sounds, was not determined by that rule ; it was un- 
doubtedly ascertained by the musical accompaniment, and, if we 
are not mistaken, this is the meaning of what Aristotle (Poet. c. 
1. § 4.) niyles dgfiovta. But the details of these and so many 
other points respecting ancient music, especially the different 
keys, are, by the loss of this music, involved in impenetrable ob- 
bcurity. 

It follows, secondly, from these views, that, with the Greeks, 
metrical (poetical) and musical compositions were identical ; for 
metre and the elements of it (the quantitative proportions of the 
syllables) had only a musical import* Whatever was in verse, 
was sung ; and it would have appeared as unnatural to the Greeks 
to compose a poem, without inteuding it for song, as to execute 
a song partly without any text, or with an absurd text (as in 
our operas, where the text is only a secondary consideration); 
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becanse, as we have observed, masic and poetical speech, by 
the feelings which the latter expressed, and the former artifici- 
ally represented, were united into the most intimate and most 
perfect harmony. The Greek poets, accordingly, wrote (be 
music themselves for their poems ; but this is nothing more'than 
the selecting and connecting the kinds of quetre, suitably to the 
poem or the different parts of it ; and these metres they could 
by no other means convey to the persons who were appointed 
for the lyric choruses, than by singing before them, and exer* 
cising them, till they sung correctly. (Compare, however, what 
we have remarked on the Aristotelian igiMvia). 

As the dialogue of the drama is in verse, it was undoubtedly^ 
sung ; it was accompanied by the flute ; but from the iambic 
rhythmus of these dialogues, it is probable that this kind of song 
approached the recitative ; but the choruses were always accom- 
panied by the lyra. 

This view of the prosodiacat element of the Greek language 
is also adopted by Mr. Gbttlmg ; it is, however, only shortly 
noticed. We have thought proper to develope it more fully for 
the purpose of placing his system of the accent, and our further 
remarks on this subject, in a clearer light. 

A8 quantity was a musical element, created by song, and in- 
tended for the musical modulation of the matter of the lan- 
guage, so accent was a merely logical principle ; for this matter, 
as speech, is of logical import, it denotes ideas ; and that word, 
which, in a succession of ideas, presents the most insignificant 
idea, or that syllable of a word which conveys the most import- 
ant element of an idea, is marked out above its level by a com- 
parative elevation of the tone (a comparative stress of the voice). 
The former is the rhetorical, the latter the verbal accent, with 
which we are now concerned. As by its destination, so also by 
its nature, accent was essentially different from quantity. The 
latter consisted in a longer or ahorier duration of the voice^ con- 
sequently, in relative lengths and brevities of time incident to 
the articulate sounds of speech ; the former in a comparative 
elevation (acute ascension) of the voice. Mr. Matthias has elu- 
cidated this diversity in a very plain and judicious manner, by 
means of notes. In the word OffoSeopo;, all the syllables are 
eighths with regard to quantity, except 8co, which has the value 
of a fourth ; but the syllable -o- is elevated above its level by the 
accent. 

We cannot here pass over tlie question which is still disputed, 
viz. whether the pronunciation of the Greek language was de^ 
termined by quantity or accent. We think there can be no dis« 
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pute about this point, proTided a just idea be formed of the 
peculiar developement and musical cliaracter of the language, 
entirely abstracted from the genius of modern languages. The 
Greeks excelled all other nations by the most transcendant 
tiilent for artificial represeillation ; in conformity to which, their 
language was cultivated by song and poetry,: accordingly its ap- 
titude for the expression of imagination and feelings constitutes 
one of its characteristic features; and a -consequence of this 
direction was^ as we have observed, tbe musical ingredient of 
quantity. Although therefore, in prosaical speech, chiefly 
devoted to the exclusive expression of ideas, the logical law of 
accentuation might have had tlie precedence^ as Mr. Gottling 
asserts, the speech, nevertheless, preserved somewhat of melody 
and song, by the modulation of the voice according to quantity, 
subordinate indeed, but never altogether efl^aced, as this was im- 
possible. This modulation increased in proportion as the expres- 
sion of feelings prevailed, which happened so frequently with 
orators.' 

Again, in poetry, the musical modulation of the language had 
the ascendency over the law of accentuation. Jn lyric poems, 
and parts of poems, the logical relations (and coiisequently, 
without doubt, the accent also) were quite subordinate, and 
those only, who could not comprehend the nature of metrical 
declamation, were surprised to find, what is so often the case, 
as we have earlier observed, words of great import in the most 
UHseeming fall of tlie Batd^tj and vice verm. However, the law 
of accentuation never ceased entirely to operate on the delivery ^ 



> Very ingenious is the remark of Solger. He says, '' that much of 
the ancient prose, which in maoy respects is still a mysteiy to us, mi^ht 
be better understood than it really is, if we could succeed in penetrating 
deeper into tiie effects of this musical element in the Greek language.'^ 
We believe^ for our part, that the astonishing effects, which the delivery 
of orations so frequently produced, mostly proceeded from the artificial 
management of the prosodiacal element of the language, analogous to 
tho«e kinds of metrical combination, which the audience was accustom- 
ed to meet with when great sentiments and emotions were to be repre- 
sented in the dramatic pieces. The modulation of the voice, of course, 
had iti^ share in the effect. We must not think of modern eloquence, 
where prosodiacal cadences are rather forbidden. But wc have, strictly 
speaking, no musical. element in our languages, as we shall prove. We 
see by the example of Cicero — alihuugh the Latin language was, in tins 
respect, but a faint resemblance of the Greek — how dinerent it was with 
the ancients, in whose languages the accent had little (as in the Latin) 
or no connexion (as in the Greek) with the prosody, which, with us, is 
only founded on accent. 
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because it was equalLjr iaipossible. - In the dramatic dialogue^ 
Mrbicb we have compared to the recitative^ the poetical modiila- 
tion, though still superior in influence, approached nearer to the. 
delivery of prose. The efficacy, therefore, either of accent or of 
(}U£|Qtitj, never entirely ceased to operate on the pronunciation } 
no more than in general these laws themselves ; but in the great- 
est variety of change and gradation, now the one, now the other 
element was prevalent^ according as speech had the preference, 
to express ideas or to represent feelings. As to the mode, bj 
which the Greeks united accent with quantity io pronunciation, 
we think it is easy to be compreliended : we have attempted to 
Ulu&trate it by the musical scheme proposed by Mr. Matthiae. 

We now return to the treatise of Mr. Gottling. Accent, 
according to its natural destination, is to j>oint out the most im- 
portant element of a notion : it has a logical dignity. Mr. G» 
considers the accent, first in primitive and then in derivative 
languages.. In the main, we perfectly agree with him. The 
essential character of any primitive language consists in its pe- 
culiar roots, out of which, by the laws of inflexion, composition, 
and derivation, the body of the whole language was formed^ 
The radical syllables contain, consequently, the primary part o€ 
the notion, which, by inflexion, derivation, and composition^ 
was only modiiied ; the radical syllable receives, accordingly, 
the accent ; that is, it is pronounced with a relative energy (acute 
elevation) of tlie voice. Mr. Gottling says very judiciously ; 
** A primitive language becomes live and speaking to the internal 
mind, by this alone, that it distinctly discriminates that radical 
syllable, which exhibits the leading (and original) part of the 
iK)tion, from those syllables which were added to it, when the 
language farther developed itself from the centre of its roots."^ 
Besides this law of accentuation, there is a second for primitive 
languages. ^ As soon as a syllable does not so much serve to 
modify in general the radical notion, as rather to determine (limit) 
or alter it so by an additional mark, that the limited notion is to 
the radical notion, as the species to the genus, or the contrary, 
the accent is, according to a correct logical proceeding (for the ' 
limiting syllable affords the leading notion, because the original 
notion is not simply modified, but essentially altered) assigned to 
the limiting syllable." 

Entirely different is the law which regulates the accentuation 
of derivated languages. Deri va ted languages are those, the fun- 
damental form of which a nation has borrowed from another 
people, either by subjection, degeneracy, or some other reason ; 
the peculiarity of such languages, consequently, does not dwell 
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in their roots (radical syllables). *' In derivative languages/* says 
Mr. G., '* the roots are no farther endowed with that intuitive 
and expressive character (capacity) of life^ which they bore to 
the original people, who bad created tbem as the centre of their 
language, and from whom they are borrowed/' For the cha- 
racteristic part of derivated language consists in those modifi- 
cationsj by which a primitive language was converted into a de- 
rivative one ; and as these modifications are chiefly incident to 
the final formations of the words, Mr. G. says, justly, '' on this 
circumstance, the tendency of most modern languages to place 
the accent on the last additional syllables (or better : the cha- 
racteristic final-formations of the words) is to be accounted for ; 
for these formations are the very property of such languages." 
Now this proceeding is, unquestionably, an absolute anomaly of 
accent ; it has no longer any logical attribution, any reference to 
meaning and idea, and, what necessarily follows, any reference to 
tlie organic developement of the language ; it points only at the 
external mechanical formation of the words. As a model of 
such an accentuation, Mr. G. sets up the French language. The 
Frenchman always la^s the stress on the final syllables, by which 
the words were gallicised — mal honnite conscriptidn (the Roman 
pronounced rightly conscriptio) deployir ; for when he places a 
mark on the first syllable of diployer^ this is no accent : he throws 
the accent on the last syllable, and pronounces deploy er; that 
mark is only to prevent the syllable di from bein^ altogether 
swallowed up. As a model for the true accentuation, Mr. 6. 
sets up the German language, and exemplifies his rules with 
words from this language, in this assertion, no one, we think, 
who knows the internal organisation of language, will find fault 
with him.' 



' All German scholars are agreed on this point. We cannot omit 
noticing, in this respect, Mr. Mbhdeu's Grammar. We do not mean to 
detract from the merit of this work in oiher respects ; but the chapter 
on accent and prosody^^two essential points in the system of the Ger- 
man language— -are entirely erroneous. His system of German accen- 
tuation is an absolute mistake of the simple, clear, and firm principle», 
wjiich preside over this language throuehout. He has likewise absolutely 
failed in bis criticism on the system of Moritz. This system is, in the 
main, derived from the nature of the German langtiage, and forms, un- 
questionably, the foundation for German prosody. The fault of this 
system does not lie in its principles, but in the want of due regard for 
other circumstances, which should equally be taken into account as 
modifying those principles. 
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Gesenius's HEBREW LEXICON to the Booh 
of the Old Testament^ including the Geographical 
names and Chaldaic words in Ezra and Daniel. 
Translated into English from the German^ by Chris- 
topher Leo, formerly Teacher of German and 
Hebrew in the University of Cambridge^ late Profes- 
sor of German at the Royal Military College^ Bag' 
shoty &^c. ^c. Part I. For Treuttel and Wiirlz, 
London: 1825. Pr. 11. 4s. 

* * 

lylR. Gesenius, author of some valuable grammatical works 
in Hebrew, in the conviction that the many defects^ which 
disfigure most Hebrew liexicons, and render many of them 
quite unable to give any satisfaction, proceed from the circum- 
stance, that they are merely recompositions of older works, 
transmitting the same imperfections from one generation to 
another, determined to resume a comprehensive inquiry of all 
those objects, on the correct and precise statement of which, a 
progress in this department of literature principally depends. 
After a series of preparatory labors, and four years and a half 
exclusively devoted to those inquiries, he presented, in 1810, 
the literary world with the result of his endeavors, and met with 
unanimous approbation. The improvements ou the works o( 
bis predecessors are chiefly the following : 

1 . Mr. G. studied, more than has been done by his prede- 
cessors, to ascertain the peculiar phraseology of the Hebrew, 
as founded on its own distinct dialect, and to place it in a pro- 
per point of view, with relation to the peculiar phraseology of 
the cognate Semitic dialects. 

S. He has departed from the arrangement of former Hebrew 
Lexicons, and here, for the first time, preferred an entirely al- 
phabetical to an etymological order. This circumstance alone, 
as the translator justly remarks, will entitle this work to sur- 
pass all preceding works for facility of application. However, 
as the etymology forms an essential part in the explanation of 
Hebrew words, the author has combined this consideration 
with the former, and those derivatives which cannot immediately 
follow their primitive words (from being out of the alphabeti- 
cal order) are added to the end of each root, and afterwards 
again inserted in tlieir proptr paragraphs, and fully explained. 
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3. Mr. G. endeavored lo derelope and illustrate the various 
significations of each word in the most natural order as they 
ttiav Inive formed themselves ; and to give the most complete 
collection and classification of the phrases and idioms formed 
by a word. The defects, under which oar Lexicons labored, 
in both these respects, reduced them to ttie rank of mere voca- 
bularies. In the latter respect^ Ekhhorn indeed had long since 
made some valuable observations, (in Alg. BibL der bibU Lat- 
ter. voL iv, and his edition of Simonis,) but these observations 
were detached and of small compass. In the former respect, 
particular attention was paid by Mr. G. to the exhibition of 
the various connexions, in which a verb occurs with the parti- 
cles. This subject is the more important, as the verba compo- 
sita in the Latin, Greek, and German languages, are for the 
fnost part expressed by this mode of construction lo the He- 
brew. Mr. Leo has remarked the resemblance of the English 
and Hebrew idioms in this point ; hence arises the capacity of 
the English to express the identical meaning of the Hebrew 
word or phrase^ in many instances^ with an accuracy, of which 
ithe German is not capable. 

4. Mr. G. endeavors to fix by more exact boundaries than 
■have hitherto been assigned, the province of lexicography in re- 
lation to the often adjacent provinces of grammar, criticism, 
4ind interpretation, in order to prevent the lexicographer from 
deviating into foreign departments. In these respects, there 
was now too much, now too little done. With regard to the 
grammar, for instance, Mr. G. observes rightly, that Simonis, 
though overloaded with a confused crowd of exegetical and 
grammatical remarks, yet was insufficient in essential points ; 
for according to accurate principles, adds Mr. G., the dictiona* 
ry must not only indicate all the forms, which do not arise from 
the most simple paradigms, but those also, of which a double 
form for a conjugation, a tense, a number^ &c. can be imagined. 
With .equal. precision, he draws the line between lexicography 
and criticism and interpretation. 

5. The author takes, more than has been hitherto done, the 
peculiarities of certain classes of writers into a just consideration* 
This was the more necessary, as not only, like in all other lan- 
guages, the poetic style in Hebrew strives to remove itself 
from the common prose, by peculiar inflexions, forms, 8lc. &c. 
but a multitude of words also, in Hebrew, are exclusively pecu- 
liar to poetry. 

6. Particularly valuable is the part which respects Oriental 
antiquity. The author has not contented himself with mere 
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translations ; tmt he has designated the things by brief descrip- 
tionSy and dispelled, by this method, a multitude of misconcep- 
tions and obscurities, ^'hich disfigure the common Lexicons, in 
this manner also the geographical names are introduced. The 
proper names of persons Mr. G. thought equally qualified to 
be introduced ; but he threw them into an appendix to the 
second volume. Mr. Leo more conveniently inserted them al- 
phabetically. 

7. Mr. G. has used all the celebrated works in this depart- 
ment, a»d, by his citations, he makes the beginner acquainted 
with the treasures^f biblical and antiquarian learning. Among 
the auxiliaries of the biblical philologer, the classical works, 
Bocharti Hierozoicon, Celsii Hierobotanicon, also Braun, N. 
W. Schroederand others, are frequently cited, though, of course, 
often only the results of their iilvestigations could be given. Of 
the older interpreters, Mr. G. has particularly used the writ-* 
ings of Alb. Schuleens, N. W. Schroeder, J. H. and Chr. B. 
Michaelis; among the moderns, the exegetical writings of Ro- 
seumiiller, Vater's Commentary on the Pentateuch, Berthold 
on Daniel, and Augusti's and de Wette's translation of the 
books of the Old Testament. 

The translator has spared no pains to do justice to this valua- 
ble work ; he has every where verified the citations with the 
passages referred to, and thereby* been enabled to correct the 
errors which had crept into the original. By this, as also by 
such additions as appeared to him to be necessary, and by in- 
corporating the additions made in the author's abridgment of the 
work for schools, he has even essentially improved the work. 

As the translator is assisted by the liberality of the Syndics 
of the Cambridge University, he is enabled to prosecute a work 
of such utility, and to offer it to the public at such a moderate 
price. The second volume, we understand, is proceeding, and 
will appear with as little delay as possible, as the whole is com- 
pleted in manuscript. 
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EPIGRAMMATA e purioribus GR^CM ' AN- 
THOLOGIJEfontibus hausit ; amotationibus Jacob- 
m^ De Bosch i et aliorum instruxit ; mas mbinde 
Notulas et Tabulam Scriptorum Chronologicam ad- 
junant Joannes Edwards, A. M. Londini : ini- 
pensis G. B- Whittaker. 1825. 



XXEBB i» a very excellent addition to theGreek literature of our 
schools and colleges : a commodious volume,, containing 808 
pieces, selected with great taste and judgment from the latest 
publications of the Anthologia by Jacobs*^ 

^ Mr. £dyvards gives the following account of the plan which 
he followed in making his selection, p* x» 

Ea igitur Epigrammata potissimum delegi^ qoas sHquod ad bonos 
mores accommbdatum egrogic praecipercnt ; quae saeculi mores depinge- 
rent; quas versarentur in laudandis artium operibas, vel in refricaiida ce- 
leberrimoram vironim memoria ; quse denique quemvis animiafiecliim, 
pietatem erga deos, amorem, tristitiam, hilaritatem nilide effingercnt. 
Flura aliqaoties ejasdem argnmenti Epigrammata adniisi, quum nt^c 
inutile nee ingratum fore judicarem, diversa hominum ingenia iu eadem 
re exornanda comparare* Quod seriorum poetarum carmiim ab bis pagi- 
nis non ablcgaverim, id mibi vitio datum iri deprecor. Iliad enim in 
primiselaboraviyneintegraeAnthologiaedesid^FiiHnnimis sentiretur : et 
sane etiam inter seriores muUa lepide vel venuste dicta, multa c^rmina 
veri affectus plena invenire licet* Nee quidem in seligendo nimis tri9- 
tem egi judicem. Malta me admisisse confiteor carmina, quse licet 
ab antiqui tcmporis severa simplicitate longe absint, et cultipribus 
nosfree aetatis animis minime satisraciant, labentis tamen ingenii et snt 
saeculi vestigia sibi impressa ferunt : illis autem snblatis, totias id ge- 
nus Graeeas poeseos specirocnf quod preecipue volui/ bic libellus vix 
crat prsebiturus. 

The work was undertaken at the advice of his friend and 
neighbour Dr. Maltby : to that eminent scholar and kind-heart€;d 
man it is accordingly inscribed. 

Doctissimo Viro Edvardo Maltby, S.T.P. SS.R. et A.S. cujus 
hortatu susceptum et consilio adjutnm est, hoc qualccunquc opus in 
documentum grati animi et summse vcnerationis D.D.D. Joannes 
Edwards. 

The annotations, taken from Jacobs, De Boscfi, and others, 
often presented in a neat abridgment, are sufficient to explain 
without overloading the subject ; while the notulas (as he mo- 
destly calls them) of the Editor himself^ without any pretension, 
afford constant proofs of his talents as a scholar, in useful refe- 
rence, and elegant illustration. 

R. S. Y. 



Various renderings of Passages in the Nexo Testament^ 
by sei)erul of the most distinguished English trans^ 
lators. 



MAiarH. I. 1. The lineage of Jesus Christ, 9on of Darid, sod o^ 
Abraham. Campbell. 

A table of the birth of Jesus Christ, the son of David, the sod of 
Abraham. Newcome. Improved Version. 

A history of the life of Jesus the Christ, a son of David, a son of 
Abraham* Wakefield. ' 

19. Upon this Joseph her husband, being a righteous man, but 
not willing to expose her to shame, determined with himself to 
divorce her privately. Wakef. 

2t. In all this what the Lord had spoken by the prophet was 
verified. Camp. 

IL 2. Where is the new-born King of the Jews? for we have 
seen his star in the east country, and are come to do him homage. 
Camp. 

Where is this infant King of the Jews ? for we have seen his star 
rise, and are come to pay him homage. Wakef. 

III. 11. He will baptize you in a holy wind and a fire. ^Wakef. 

15. Suffer me now, for so itbecometh us to perform «very 
righteous ordinance. Wakef. 

V^ 3. Happy tjie poor who repine not.. Camp. ' 

IS. Be ye the salt of the earth. Wakefi 

29. If thy right eye cause thee to offend. New. I. V* 

If thy right eye ensnare thee. Camp. - 

37. For whatsoever is more than these is of the evil one^. 
Wal^ef. Dodd. 

47. What good will ye gain from thit ? Wakef. 

VI. 1. Take heed that ye perform not your religious duties be- 
fore men. Camp. Dodd. 

Take care of your righteous deeds not to perform them before 
men. Wakef. . . 

Take heed that ye do not your acts of righteousness before men. 
New.LV. 

7. And in prayer talk not at random. Camp. 

But when ye pray use not many words. New. — idle words. I. V. 

13. For thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, 
for ever : omitted hf^ New. and I. V. Inclosed in brackets by 
Camp. 

27. And which of you with all his anxiety can add a single 
cubit to his life ? Wakef. 

VOL.XXXU. CLJl. NO. LXIV. Z 
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Which of you by his anxiety can prolong his life one hour ? 
Camp. 

Wntch of you can by all his anxiety add to his age one cubit? 
Dodd. 

34. For the morrow will have trouble of its own. Wakef* 

VII. 6. Give not that food which is holy to dogs. New. I. V. 
Give not the sacrifice to dogs. Wakef. 

2S« And when Jesus had finished these words, the multitudes 
were astonished at his manner of teaching. Camp. ' 

And when Jesus had ended this discourse, the people were as- 
tonished at his manner of teaching. Camp. 

The people were amazed at his teaching. New. I. V. 

VIII. 17. Thus verifying the saying of the prophet Isaiah; 
* He hath himself carried off our infirmities, and borne our dis- 
tresses.* Camp. 

So that it was fulfilled which was spoken by the prophet Isaiah, 
saying ; * He took away our infirmities, and removed our diseases/ 
New. I. V. . 

So as to fulfill the word of Esaiah the prophet, saying; 'He 
took up OUT infirmities, and bare away our sicknesses.' WakeC. 

IX. 16. Nobody mendeth an old garment with undressed cloth. 
Camp. 

Now no man putteth a piece of unwrought cloth upon an old 
garment. New. I. V. 

X. 15. — in a day of punishment. Wakef. 
17. But. be ware of these men. Wakef. 

42. And, whosoever shall give to one of these lowly disciples a 
cup, &c. Wakef. 

XI. 3. Thou art he, that is to come : can we look for another ? 
Wakef. 

6. And happy is he, to whom I shall not prove a stumbling- 
block. Camp. 

And happy is he who shall not stumble at me. Wakef. 

And happy is he whosoever shall not offend because of me. 
New. I. V. 

23. And thou, Capernaum, which hast been exalted to heaven, 
«halt be brought down to Hades. Camp. — the grave. New. I. V. 
Wakef. 

XII. 4. How he entered the tabernacle ot God, and ate the 
loaves of the presence. Camp. 

6. But I say unto you, that something greater than the temple 
is here. Wakef. 

Now I affirm, that something greater than the temple is here. 
Camp. 

7. I love mercy better than a sacrifice. Wakef. 
I require humanity, and not sacrifice. Camp. ' 

I desire pity, and not sacrifice. New. I. V. 
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18. — and he shall give laws to the nations. Camp. 

— and he shall publish his law, &c. New. I. V. 

20. — whilst he is bringing righteousness unto victory. Wakef* 

— until he send forth his cause to victory. New. I. V, 

— till he render his laws victorious. Camp. 

il. And in his name will the Gentiles hope. Wakef. New. I. V. 
36. — in a day of punishment. Wakef. 

— in a day of judgment. 1. V. 

XIII. 12. For whosoever hath much, to him will be given in 
abundance ; and from him that hath little will be taken even what 
he hath. Wakef. New. I. V. 

49. So shall it be at the conclusion of this state. Camp. 
Thus will it be at the conclusion of this age. Wakef.— of the 
age. I. V. V 

56. His sisters also, are they not all of our opinion? Wakef. 
Do not all his sisters live amongst us 1 Camp. 

XIV. 2. And therefore these powers are active in him. Wakef. 
33. Those in the bark came and prostrated themselves before 

him, saying. Thou art assuredly a Son of God. Camp. 

Then those that were in the ship came and did him obeisance, 
saying, Truly thou art a Son of God. I. V. 

Then they who were in the vessel came and fell down before 
him, saying. Truly thou art a Son of God. Wakef. 

XV. 3. Why do ye also set aside the commandment of God for 
your tradition f Wakef. 

5. I devote whatever of mine shall profit thee. Camp. 
That is an offering to God ; by which I might have profited thee. 
Wakef. 

14. Regard thcra not : they are blind, &c. I. V. New. 
Give them up : they are blind, &c. Wakef.' 

19. For out of the heart come wicked reasonings. Wakef. 
For out of the heart proceed malicious contrivances. Camp. 

XVI. 3. Ye hypocrites, can ye judge from the face of the sky, 
and not from the signs of this season ? Wakef. 

18. Thou art named Rock. Camp. 

Thou art Peter, which is hy interpretation a rock, I. V. New. 

Thou art truly named Peter. Wakef. 

22. Then Peter took him up, and rebuked him. Wakef. 
Then Peter took him aside, &c. I. V. New. 

23. Get thee hence, adversary, thou art an obstacle in my way. 
Camp. 

28. The Son of man coming to his kingdom. Wakef. 
The Son of man enter upon his reign. Camp. 
XVir. 2. His garments became bright as snow. AVakef. 
11. To consummate the whole, Elijab indeed must come first. 
Camp. 

20. Because of your want of faith. W^kef. 
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34. VoXh not yaur teacher pay the didrachma ? Camp. 
Doth not yoiir master pay the half shekel? . I. V. New. 

XVIII. 3. Unless ye be changed. I. V. NeW. in marg. Camp. 
Unless ye turn. New. Wakef. 

6. Whosoever shall lead into sin one of these lowly disciples^ 
who bielieve in me. Wakef. 

7. Woe unto the world because of snares : snares indeed there 
must be : nevertheless woe to the ensnarer. Camp. 

Alas ! Tor the world, because of temptations, &c. Wakef. 

Alas ! for the world, from causes of offending, &c.^ I. V. New. 

17. Acquaint the congregation with it. Camp. 

Tell it to the congregation. I. V. New. in marg. 

26. The servant therefore fell down On bis knees before him. 
Wakef. 

Then the servant, throwing liimself prostrate before his master. 
Camp. 

The servant therefore fell down, and did him obeisance*. L V. 
New. 

34. And his enraged master gave him up to the gaolers. 
Wakef. 

And his master was angry, and delivered him over to the gao- 
lers. I. V. New. 

XIX. 3. Is it lawful for a man to divorce his wife for any fault ? 
Wakef. 

19. Whoso is able to endure it, let him endure it Wakef. 
Let him act this part who can act it. Camp. 
14. For of those who resemble them is the kingdom of heaven. 
Wakef. 

17. Why askest thou me concerning good ? I. V. New. in marg. 
But, as thou wishest to go into life. Wakef. 
21. As thou wishest to be perfect. Wakef. 
25. What rich man then can be saved ? Wakef, 

XX. 20. Prostrating herself. Camp. 
Doing Atm obeisance. I.V. New. 
Falling down before him. Wakef. 

28. Even as the Son of man came not to be waited upon, but 
to wait on others, &c. Wakef. 

XXI. 3. The master hath need of them. Wakef. I. V. New. 
The master wanteth them. Camp. 

8. Then the greater part of the multitude, &c. Wakef. 
Now the greater part spread, &c. Camp. 

99. Yet afterwards changed his mind. Wakef. New. I. V. 
32. For John came to you, who profess to walk in righteoot- 
ness. Wakef. 

For John came to you in the way of sanctity. Camp. 

36. Again he sent other servants more respectable. Camp. 

— more honourable. Wakef. 
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XXII. 9. Go ye therefore into the cross roads* Wakef.— >the 
branches of tlie ways. I* V. New. 

23. Sadducees — who say that there is no future life. Gamp. 

34. Now when the Pharisees heard that he had silenced the 
Sadducees^ they came together for the same purpose as ike Saddu* 
eee$. Wakef. I. V. , ' 

— they were gathered together in the same place. New. 

43. Why then doth David by the Spirit call him Lord 7 Wakef^ 

How then, &c. New. I. V. 

How then doth David, speaking by inspiration, &c. Camp.. 

XXIII. 24. Blind guides! who strain your liquor, to avoid 
swallowing a gnat. Camp. 

Who strain off. New. in marg. Who strain out a gnat. Wakef* 
New. I. V. 

3& Verily I say unto you, AH this blood will come upon this 
very generation. Wakef. 

Verily I say unto you, All shall be charged upon this generation. 
Camp. 

38. Behold ! this temple will be left unto you desolate. Wakef. 

Quickly shall your habitation be transformed into a desert. 
Camp. 

Behold your habitation shall be left by you desolate. I. V. 
New, 

XXIV. 2. Do ye gaze on all these things ? Wakef. 

3. Tell us when these things will be; and what will be the sign 
of thy coming, ^nd of the end of the age. Wakef. I. V. New. — 
of the conclusion of this state. Camp. 

16. The love of many of my disciples wi)l become eold^ Wakef. 

20. And pray that yoiir flight be not" in rajny weather^ nor in a 
sabbatical year. Wakef. 

33. Know ye that the Son of man is near. New. I. V. 

Know that he is near. Camp. 

Know when ye see all these things that he is nigh. Wakef. 

61. His portion with the perfidious. Camp. I. V. — the ungod* 
ly. Wakef. 

XXV. 14. For the Son of man is like one, ^c. Camp. 
26. Malignant and. slothful servant. Camp. 

29. For tb every one that haih much,' to him shall be given, 
and he shall abound. I. V. New. 

For to every one who hath much, abundance will be given. 
Wakef. 

From him who hath little. Wakef. I. V. New. 

45. Inasmuch as ve revised t7to one of the least of these, ye 
refused it to me. Wakef. 

XXVI. 12. For it is to embalm me that she hath poured this 
balsam on my body. Camp^ 

For she shed this ointment on my body to embalm me. Wakef» 
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For in that she hath poured. this ointment on my body, she hath 
done it for my embalming. I. V.' New. 

25. ' Rabbi, is it I ? Jesus answered, It is. Camp. 

Master, is it I ? Jems saith ilnto him. Thou hast said truly. 
New. I. V. 

Master, is it I ? He saith unto him. It is* Wakef. 

26. Jesus took the loaf. Wakef, Camp. 

And after blessine God. Wakef. 

28. When he had given thanks to God. Wakef.- 

XXVI. 30. And after the hymn. Camp. When they had used 
a hymn. New. When they had recited a hymn. I. V. And after 
a hymn. Wakef. 

36. Till I have been to pray yonder. Wakef. 

41. Watch and pray that ye. come not into such a trial. Wakef. 

43. Oh my Father, if there be no exemption for me ; if I must 
drink this cup. Camp. 

If this cup cannot be removed from me, and I must drink it. 
Wakef. — ^but I must, &c. New. 
• 45. Are ye still asleep, giving yourselves to rest ? Wakef. , 

74. Then he began to wish curses upon himself, and to swear. 
Wakef. 

XXVII. 5. He went away and strangled himself. Camp. 
And after his departure he was choked with anguish. Wakef. 
40. As thou art a Son of God. Wakef. 

XXVIII. 6. He hath been raised. Wakef. 

19. Go ye and make disciples of all nations, baptizing them 
into the name, &c. New. I. V, 

► 20. I am with you always to the end of the age. New. I. V. — 
to the conclusion of the age. Wakef.— to the conclusion of this 
state. Camp. 



PREMIERE INSCRIPTION du Voyage de 
Fr. CailIuIOU a POasis de Thebes. 



" Possidonius Strat^se, .** -V* 

J 'a I mis sous vos yeux les copies tant de la lettre qui m'a 
6t6 6crite par le Seigneur Pr^fet que du d^cret qui raccom- 
pagnait; afiri qu'en ayaot pris connaissance vous vous y confor- 
luassiez, et qu'oo ne se permit rien de coutraire aux dispositions 
qui y sont contenues. 
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^* N^uvi^me ann6e du rigne de Tib^re Claude C^sar Auguste, 

Empereur, 7^ jour de Mecliir, Cnaeus Liicilius Capiton k 

Possidonius, Strat^ge de I'Oasis de Thebes : 

'^ J'ai r6dige un d6cret sur Tabus que se permettent des mili- 
taires en marcbe, que je vous envoie; et je veux qu'il soit port6 
i la connaUsance de la nation en g6n6ral et des individus en 
particulier^ par une publication tant dans la ville m^tropolitaine 
de chaque Nome que dans chaque Bourg. Vous aurez soin, en 
consequence^ de le faire exposer en caract^res clairs et ostensi- 
blesy afin que mes r^glemens d ce sujet ne puissent £tre oubli6s 
de qui que ce soit. — Cnaeus Lucilius Capiton dit : 

'^ J'ai appris depuis longtems que des d^penses iI16gales et 
motiv^es sur de faux pr6textes avaient lieu de la part de. per- 
sonnes en place, qui abu&ent de leur autorit6y dans un esprit de 
rapine et d'audace; et r^cemment encore il hi'a 6te rendu compte 
que dans la jurisdiction de Neut principalenient des frais ont 6t6 
port^s en d^pense par Teffet des chicanes de ceux qui 6tant en 
marche ont exig6| conime foumitures de consommation et de 
passage, des objets qui n'en font et n'en peuvent faire partie, et 
aussi au sujet des transports. C'est pourquoi je defends k tout 
soldat, cavalier, courrier de d^p^ches, centurion ou tribun^ tra- 
versant les Noroes pour se rendre k leur destination, de rien 
prendre, ni d'exiger des mo^ens de transport, s'ils n'ont pas des 
requisitions d61ivr6es par moi, et que ces m^mes hommes re- 
^oivent plus que le logement seulement quand its sont en marche, 
et qu'ils n'exigent pas d'autres objets de fourniture que ce qui a 
6t6 r^gie par Maxime. S'il arrive que quelqu'un ait r6ellen[ient 
donn^ ou port6 en compte, comme I'ayant donn6 et qu'il le r6- 
partisse sur la communaut6, ce qu'il ne lui 6tait pas permis de 
requ6rir, je I'imposerai au decuple de ce dont il aura gr6v6 le 
Nome. 

'^ Que les inspecteurs de I'Enipereur, les inspecteurs de bourgs 
et de villages qui sont r^pandus dans chaque Nome, v6rifient 
tout ce qui se d6pense pour le Nome; et si quelque perception 
illegale ou toute autre injustice se d^couvre, qu'ils I'effacent des 
roles, et que les percepteurs paient soixante deniers outre la 
restitution. Quant a ceux qui auront apur6 des comptes dans 
les districts de la Tbebaide, qu'ils adressent k Basilide, affranchi 
de TEmpereur, le r6sultat de leur verification ainsi que les per- 
cepteurs eux-ro^mes; et si quelque chose a 6t6 faussement 
compt^ ou injustement pr^Slev^^ je le r6glerai aussi bien que si 
Ton se f&t adress6 d moi directement." 

Tvis wffii(f9i/a^5 /Aoi uiro tou Kt>piov ^Hysfi^ovos f[wi]o'T0X^< crwv t» 
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A* hfirw Tifiiplou KXauilov Kahapos S%fittffrw AvroKfar^i 
itffvfflp Z. (2) [tvalog Aovxl^^os Kawt]r(0¥ IZoo-fiSfioy/flp arpomfyi 

flVffp] Tiis wop9[vofMifeo¥ xalxoi9i]fto(rvyi]^ [8i]arayita [roSr 
iypa^a t] irif/^^ag [0*01] /SouXojxai S^T^jp] 2i9vffi [xat 181^ tioo-a- 
^^yai ly]Tff rjf Mijr^oir JXfi ro5 iVbjiAoS xai xa0* ^[xaoriiv xoXiy* cSorf 

f^i}8^yi' i|xyi)fMy^«i ri W Iftov [(rraSiVTaJ. 

(2) Aftio; [4l]ou[xf]Xio; Kutlrm Xiyn" 

Kai iroAai ^ ^xou^v riya; SonreevA^ ihxov$ Ka) T0tpaXoyi}r0'a]o'0(; 

viro Tflov irXfoyi}XTixw( xa) iveniws reus ^owrUtts* aita^igmfu^m y/- 

yfO'9aii xal m Si Iv rjf rm Nmoutw ' /xoXiota lyvepy uwodia^u ori 

iifaXlaiuTai Uf iiahx&l^ovrwv^ oSsw; rwy M ral; Uopstatg^ d; m- 

xf/ffttya^ fl; Sair^Vft^ xal ^ev/a; auroiy taI /xigri Srrei ft^r« ^^lAoyra 

«Iy«i* ifJLotns St xal iiyyapittav (3) jy^fAari. Jio xfAcuoi roi; Sio- 

St&yra; ttci ray yojxwy crqatnirai xa] linrii; x«2 vraTOpeig (4) xo) 

ixarovTapx^s'' xai x^^^X?^^ (^) '^^^ ^^^^ uvipAtroug iitearragpL^ 

XftfijSayf ly, /fti)8ff iyyapwuv (3) il ft^ riyi; Iftd 8iirXttjxaT« (3) ^oucr 

Xft) rourou^ 61 vrty]} ftoyoy Stp^io-flflei (6) rwg Siegp^jpifyou^* uvoxi/fti- 

yoy r* fu|8iya /xigSiy irparrnf l^(o T«oy vro Mixpfiou o-raSffyrcoy. i<ly ){ 

^'( 8f > 4 co; SfSofuyoy XoyAn^rai, xai ffijTp«{|2 8iifio<r/tf* roDroy fi 

{fXcnrXotfy iyw tn/wpa^a^ o3 ouro; Swpa^M riy JVbft^y. xoi tw fufra- 

cayri ti TrrponrXao'ioy 800*01 tx rij^ rov 'TueraxptSirros oM«g» 'O^o- 

j'opo'ay jB]a0'iXfxol Ypstftjutrtis xai xcojxoypajXfMtrcTir^ ^oxoypo^K^- 

Tii; o7] fflo*! xoTfl^ A'bfidy irayra Sra laxavSreu Ix roS JVbfMu* ri ri S* 

«Ef' «iro[ir]nrpaxT«i ^tupaXiywg \ aXXo vay fl^y^ ot^ef/jo'tflo jfSixoy* op 

ixXoyiffreri ir] l^igxcyra iir»8^O(r0ey* 0\ 8* nr) r^^ 6ii/3aiSoV' Siorf- 

r^ aycoxoVi; r^ Xoyio-i^pia, xal irpo; ^oo-iXf i8i|y (7) rS^y Kedraps 

innKMipop ri in rou XoyioTi]g/ou xoi roug facXoyiOT^; vtfivfroM'ay. 

*0^ ri ^y9 irapa ri Sixoioy XcXoyiv/xtyoy \ mwpayiuvw ^, rovrP Sm^ 

(I) noo-iSttyio;. La gravure pr6seute ce nom £crit de la sorte, 
oiaiB k la huiti^me ligne on lit Ooo'tMavMs, qui est hi veritable 
orthograpiie de ce nom formi de i7oo*ff/8fi0y. 
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. * MnOATtAMUrONHTAl— NHAENI AMNHMONHTAI 

• 0||OT«MC-.€HOTCIAIC. 3 AIPOTnAI— NeOTr«H. 

• AIAAPCAZONTliN AIAAIKAZONTmN. > XPCAIC— HOPeiAIC. 

• KOIAA€NA-r-KfIM€NA. ' CKAT0ATXX4C«-eKATOMTAKXAC. 

• AtAier?AA0|K>C«A-*AlAT8IIPAN«»KOrec. 9 0€AK-0,TIAK* 
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(%) rVftio; AooxtXiftf Kttikm. La premitr^ tigqe rfe la' lettrd 

b'« eomerv6 que la deniiire «yllabe deKoirfrcoy ;' tnai^ commcf 

celle du d£cret fournit la plus grande partie des trois nomar, je 

▼ais rendre compte des motifs de ma restitution. On lit dans 

k gravure FMAIOS. Ce pr^nom ne pent fttre que FNAIOS. 

KATHTUN est 6galement bien 6crit* 11 reste done le nom in- 

term^diaire, ou de famille, i determiner. La gravure offre une 

lacune dans le milieu^ OT . . • AlOS ; ce qui a donn6 k M. Le^ 

tronne Tid^e de lire OTEPPIAIOS. Je crois comme lui que la 

fin ne doit pas 6tre autre que AIOS, que VOT doit 6tre respect^ i 

mais ayant remarqu6 dans la copie du voyageur Anglois Edmon- 

stone, publi^e i Londres» en 1822, lovX^og, j'ai suppose qu'i! 

avait appergu une lettre e£Fac6e au commencement de ce nom ; et 

comparant cela avec les noms des contemporains transmis par 

llsistoire^ et ayant le sumom de Capiton^ j'ai trouv^ dans Tacite^ 

livre lY. des Annales, cbapitre 15, le passage suivant : '< Apud 

^tres tunc cuncta tractabantur, adeo ut procurator Asiae Luci- 

lius Capito^ accusante provincia, causam dixerit, magna cam as- 

severatione principis, 'non se jtls, nisi in servitia et pecunias fa- 

miliares dedisse : quod si vim PrsBtoris usurpasset manibusque 

hiilitum usus foret, spreta in eo mandata sua : audtrent socio^/ 

ita reus, cognito negotio^ damnatur." Ce mfeme r6cit se retrouve^' 

avec quelques cbangemens^ dans Dion Cassius, livre LVii, § 23: 

Tov Keofhova tov rijv 'Aa-lav mTgOTriUfruvra ig ri avnioiov Ij^aye, 

luA iyxoXfo-flt^ aureo ori irrpartArMg {p^^^ftTOy xai a}JM rivd wg 

xa) ifx^v i/on hrpo^ev iftryihtxriv* La difference de ces deux 

versions cousiste en ce que, d'apr^s Tacite c'est le s^nat seul 

qui condamna; dans Dion, c'est 1 Empereur; en ce que Tacite 

n'indique pas la peine, et . que Dion nomme t'exil. Quoi qu'il 

en soity le d61it ^tait fort leger : il ne s'agit ni de concussion iii 

de cruaut6, mais de ce que n'6tant que simple procureur oi| 

agent de I'Empereur, dans utae province proconsulaire, cest^d- 

dire, k la nomination du s^uat, (vois Dion, liv. liii. § 14.^ il 

avait voulu usurper sur le pouvoir du proconsul. Dion dit qu'il 

avait ^k, et non quM 6tait alors, procureur de I'Empereur^ 

dans la province d'Asie, mrpwivirarra, ce qui expliquerait 

comment il serait deveiiu ensuite Pr^fet d'Egypte ; puiaque les 

procureurs de TEmpereur £taient pris parmi les chevaliers Ro- 

mainsott les affrandiis, (Dion Liii. 15.) et qu'Auguste, dans la 

craiote de compromettre son pouvoir, et vu rimportancc dont 

itait rEgypte-peur T a pp r o vi si o nn em e nt de Rome et d e -I'^taHe^ 

avait r£|^ qu'elle n'aurait pour administrateur ^u'un chevalier 

i aa Qomidalion^ sous le titre de Pr^fet; ce qui ne cessa 
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de s'observer.' Or pour d^montrer comment lAicilms, Pr^fet 
d'Egyplc, en Tan neuf du r^ne de Tib^re, 775 de Rome, 22 
de J. C, a pu ^tre condamn6 I'annee suivante par le s6nal, 
comme.procureur ant6rieurement de la province d'Asici c'est-sL- 
dire^ en Tan 776 de Rome, 23 de J. C.^ il faut se rappelerque 
Tib^re, mont6 sur le tr6ne en 767, au mois d'Aout^ a d<^, sui- 
vant Fusage, compter une ann^e a la fin de 767> ce qui porte la 
neuvi^me ann6e, commenc6e en 775, et renvoie la condamnation 
de Li^cilius par le s6nat de Rome 4 la dixi^me de son rigne. 
Cette succession de circonstances ne pr^sente done rien d'in- 
compatible et se co-ordonne, & mon avis» de mani^re a pouvoir 
faire attribuer k Lucilius Capiton le d6cret que nous avons sous 
les yeux. 

On doit de plus observer que la date se rapportant k la publi* 
cation, et non au d6cret, le fait remonter k une ^poque ant6- 
rieure peut-^tre d'un an, si Ton calcule la lenteur des communi- 
cations d'Alexandrie avec les Oasis, le tems qu'il a fallu dans 
un lieu d^pourvu d'ouvriers pour graver un assez long 6dit, et 
toutes les circonstances accessoires qui ont pu entratner des 
retards. 

< (3) 2jxco^ Sf xal ayyaptlcov ovoftari. La signification premiere 
d^angarie est une requisition de chevaux de route et de yoitures 
de transport : voyez Saumaise de Foenore Trapezitico, p. £75. 
Cette expression paratt venir des Perses, dans le vaste empire 
desquels, comme ensuite sous les Enipereurs Romains, les cour- 
riers mettaient des chevaux en requisition pour continuer leur 
marche. Pour exercer ce droit il fallait tenir de Tautorit^ com- 
petente un 6crit appel6 dans le mSme tems Diploma^ parcequ*il 
6tait trac6 sur des tablettes (codicilli) destinies k inscrire ces r6- 

Iuisitions. Voyez liv. 12. du Code, le titre De Cursu Publico, 
)igest. liv. 45. tit* V^. loi 37, post initium. Pline le jeune, 
Epistol. liv, 10. ep. penultima : *^ Diplomate diebus et noctibus 
iter continuare/' £p. 14. Festinationem tabellarii diplomate 
adjuvi. Ce mot Grec se traduisait en Latin par evedio; Sym- 
mach. liv. 4. ep, 6.: '^ evectiones impetrasse me gaudeo.'^ 

(4) (TTOLToqa^, Ce nom^ purement Latin, d^signe une classe de 
subordonn6s aux ordres des gouverneurs Romains dans les pro- 
vinces^ ^-peu-pris comme les licteurs; mais ces derniers avaient 
pour fonction sp6ciale d'accompagner le magistral ou d'ex6cuter 
ses ordres dans le lieu m^me de sa residence, tandis que les sta- 



' Tacite, Annal.Hv.xii. c.60. etHist. i.ll. ^gyptura copiasque quibus 
coerceretur jamiode A. D. Augusto equites Romaui obtiaent loco regum. 
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teufs 6taient des courriers ou . estafettes prSts ^ partir aussitdt 
qu'ils en recevaient Tordre: 'Mitteraa a te niibi atator tuus reddi- 
dit Tarsi/^ Cic, ad diversos, ii. 17. initio; ** ut ad te statores 
meos et lictores cum Utteris mitterem/' ibid. 19, ; \* stator pne- 
tonus/' Inscript. de Gruten p. 1031. n* 3. ; '' stator Augusto- 
rum/' p. 600. n. 6.; ** centuriae statorum/' p..258* n. 8* 11 faut 
rendrexe mot d, Hesychius, v. oraro^. 

* (5) €xetroyTapxi»S x»i';^iXi«pp^ou;. On pent s'^tonner de voir 
deux terminaisons diffi^rentes a deux mots de ipSme origiue et de 
mSme composition qui se suivent imm^diatement. Cette diver- 
sit6 n'a rien de contraire aux r^gles^ et repose sur des exemples. 
Actus Apostol. c. 24. oTavA6<noig oy^i\iotp^o$ xarAjSjJ^ SiAyveoo-ojXtfM 
ra xa9* ujxa^. hotru^afiev6$ re kKaTOvrap^ri Tinpiia-ion ilauXov. 
: (6) xai'Tourov^SecTTiy)} jitoyov $e;^6<rfl«i. Ne pouvant s'appliquer 
qu'aux militaires en marche, dont il a 6t6 question dans le pre- 
mier membre de phrase, force k pjendre Sep^so-flflti dans le sens 
passif; et quoique les exemples n'en soient pas communs^je ne 
vois pas comment on pourrait s'inscrire contre une pareille as- 
sertion. Le verbe Latin accipere se rend par la forme moyenne 
en Grec, mais accipi sera-t-il priv6 d'un Equivalent que reclame 
imp6rieu8ement la n6cessit6 du langage? Lorsqu'il s'agit de re- 
cevoir des objets inanim^s, Aa/x/SavEo-fiai sufSt^ mais pour des 
persoiines il faut se servir du primitif S^ecrSai, ou d'un de ses 
composes. On. dit, ^rreyp, i&flet raig oix/fltf^ Sep^eo-Sflei, Demostk. 
ire^i 7rotpavp$c^Biois\ mais pour exprimer la m^fkie id6e dans le 
sens passif quel autre verbe que Sep^ojxai peut-on employer? 
Thucydide offire une construction qui a avec celle-ci une ressem- 
blance d'autant plus grande qu'il me paraft qu'on ne pent non 
plus prendre activement iix^ion sans renverser la syntaxe de 
fond en comble^ puisqu'il se rapporte au sujet du verbe^ liv. 2. 
§ 72. hhivM (rou^ vXaranl^) Ket) vip) r^ w(rti ^roXffi, fn^ Aeatiieu^ 
jxovieoy iaro^copv^inanf, *A6ii\vala't ixtovrtg cr^/o'iy ovx IrirpliraKriy, 
^ 6i)/3dCi0f, (ig evo^xoi ovt8$ xaroi to apt^WQOvg di^eaSaiy aHig 
irfm T^y TpiXtv veigeiffooiri xaroXa/Seiy: ou.que les Th^bains, comme 
compris dans le serment en vertu duquel les deux. partis devoient 
Stre re^us, tentassent de reprendre leur ville. Si I'on veut prendre 
Slp^fo-daiactivementy il faudra prendre incidemment xai^to aju^ 
^oripoug Sep^ffcdai : d'apris la condition de recevoir les deux partis. 
Hesychius, OTffyay^o'ar trriyiii v^roSfp^d^yflei. ^TnoBi^ii^VM est bien 
certainement passif, puisque la forme de I'aoriste n'a rien de 
commun entre le passif et le moyen ; mais s'il existe un aoriste 
passif, comment les tems communs au passif et au moyen seraient- 
ils r6prouv6s i Je ne vois done aucune raison pour changer la 
legon du texte, tel que le represente la gravure ave<; beaucoup 
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uepatttvementi Uimp^soBal imytTM est encor^ une preave 

o Temploi de oe verbe comme passir. 
-.(7) Ilfis jB0(^Aii&|y Tov . Kala-oLpog JankwtsfW. Ce Basifide^ 
affrancbi de rEnipereur, ^taitvniiseinblableiiient tni Mrfowog, 
procurator Cesaris, efi Egypte. 11 est atsez reoiarquable qii^on 
retrouve un Basilides Lit^rtut en Egypte i Tipoque oil Vespa- 
aianr s'y rendit pour aUer de U i Rome, ae faire recomiaStce Em- 
pereur. Suetone^ in Vespasiano ij.i '' Hie eum de firmitate' 
unperii capturus auspicium, sedem Serapidis^ submotis omnibus^ 
8q1ii8 intrasset; <ae propitiato inaltum Deo tandem se coovertis-' 
sftty.verbenatcoronasqueet panificia, ut iliic assolet Basilidea 
Libertus obtnlitte ei visiis est, queni neque admissnm a qao- 
quaifi, ^t jam pridefn propter oervorum vajetudinem vix ingredi 
longeque abesse coiistabat," 

Tacite, liv, 4. de THistoire, c. 82, raconte, avec quelque diC» 
fibeiice, ce mftme fait ; et I'inscription que nous avona spus ks 
yens facilitera la correction de celui des deux auteurs que nona 
eomparonsy oui se trouve en faute par son opposition avec die. 
Histariar» Iiv,4«€,B£. '' Altior iiide Vespasiano cufudo adeuncti 
sacram sedem (forte aedem : nempedei cujus de nomine et origine, 
iitittfrarefertTacLtus9amlMgitur),utsuperrebu&imperiiconsuleret* 
Acceritemplo cunctos jnbet : atque ingressus intentnsque nmnini, 
ceapexit pone tergum e pniporibus JEgyptiocnm^ nomine Baiali- 
den ; quem procul Alexandria plurium dierum itinere et asgro 
corpore detineri baud .igporabat^ Percunctatur sacerdotes, num 
illo die Basilides lempium iii^set ? percunctatur obvios tium in 
urbe.visussit? deaique, missis equitibus, explorat iUo tempoiis 
anomento octoginta miUibus passuum abluisse. Tune divhBun 
speoisn) et vim responsi ex nomine Basilidis interptetatus eat J* 
JAqhb yoypns diM^s I'hei et J'autce i^it un.BasilKie qui appa- 
I^iidan3let€«iplex>il V espasien^ s'^tfiit enfecrn^ seul, quoiqu'il 
fui 41qign£ .4' Alexandria d'uiie dtstance de plus de 80 nuiles, et 
maiade^.ensorle .4]ue I'onaugura que le Dieu n'avait produit 
eeUe vision que pour.donner sL entendre k Vespasien qu'il le 
4eslioait.au/tr6ne, parla.resaemblance de ce faot6nie avec un 
botamiejqitpeliS Basilide, diminutif du mot Roi, en XJrec. 
. JLa scide difference qui soit entrc les deux auteurs c^est que 
Su^tone oomme Basiiide affiranchi {lUiertus) et Tjfiiie, Tun des 
plus illustres parmi.les ^yptiens (e primoribu/^gyptiorum)- 
lipsect Torrentius ont r6form6 Su^tone d*apr^ ''racite. Emesti 
ad^bndu la le^on de Su6tone en disant que Basiiide 6tait un 
affranchi de Vespasien. L^inscrwtion prouve qu'il a raison, 
i^ais .non pas compleltenient. Xftchons d'expliquer les deux 
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f^its par elle* Le BaiUide dont^arle rioscription est 

DieDt un procureur de rEiDpereur, plac6 en Egjfple fMmr 

Eercevoir les revenus de la couronne. Le contact habituel et 
I reiatioo d'affaires qui existaient entreces eortes d'individus et 
lea Pr6fels 6taieot un motif suffisant de les charger de quelquos 
details de radministration* VoilA pourquoi Capiloa renvoie i 
ce Procureur fix6 dans la Th^ba'ide la connaissance des coates*- 
tationsqui pourraient nattrede Texamen des cofnptes des per- 
cepteurs de I'impdt, sauf ^ lui en r6f<6rer. Maintenant voyoits 
s'il se pent que le m&me Bastlideyqui existaitla neuvi^e ou la 
huiti^me anii^e du r^nede Tibire^ fikt cekii dont il est mention 
dans les deux historiens i T^poque de I'avinement de Vespasian. 
Nous avons vu, en parlant de Capiton, que la neuvidme 
ann6e du r^gne de Tibdre r£pond d la 775* de la foadation de 
Rome^ 22* de la uaissance de J. C. Uann6e du s^our de Yes- 
pasien en Egypte est la 624* de Rome^ 71* de J. C. Jl y a done 
entre Tune et Tautre quarante^neuf ans» Supposons la&me que ce 
soit quarante«neuf ans r6volus, au lieu de la quarante-neuviinie 
ann^ ; rien ne s'oppose i ce que Basilide fi^t depuis peu de 
terns Procureur de TEmpereur en Egypte lors de la redaction 
de ce decrety et qu'il n'y e&t ^ envoyi jeune^ c'est^^-dire^ eAtre 
20 et do ans* 11 avait done moins de 80 ans quand Vespasien 
le vit apparattre dans le temple^ et I'^tat de satite daiis lequel les 
deux auteurs s'accordent i le reprisenter convient par&ittenient 
i Tage que nous lui donnons. Quant i ce que de ieunes procu- 
reurs ^taient envoy^s nomm^ment en Egypte, j en dMuis la 
preuve d'un passage de Suitone dans la Vie de N6ron^ § 35. : 
** Tuscum nutricis filium relegavit, quod in procuratione iBgypti 
balneis in adventum suum exstructis lavisset*'' Le fils de la 
nourrice de N6ron ne pouvait 6tre que fort jeune k quelque 
£poque du rigne de cet Empereur qu'il ettt 6te enToy6- coittme 
son Procureur en Egypte. En effet^ Neron monta sur le trdne 
i 17 ans, en 54 de J. C. 807 de Rome, r6gua IS ans et demi, 
par consequent mourut en 68, 821, agt de SO ans et quelques 
mois. Donnant deux ou trois ann6es de plus si Ton veut i Tus« 
cus, mais lui en retranchant aussi quelques-unes pour le terns 
pr6suni6 6couli entre sa destitution et la mort de N6ron,- on 
trouvera <|u'il pouvait avoir au plus trente ans, et vraisemblable- 
ment moms, lorsqu'il • quitu TEgypte, oA il avait 6t6 plus ou 
moins de terns Procureur de TEmpereur. 

De toute cette discussion Ton doit conclure en favour du texte 
de Su6tone, que c'est i tort queTorrentius et Lipse retranchent 
le mot libertiis ajout6 au noro de Basilide ; que cette denomi- 
nation pent fort bien se concilier avec ce qu'eu dit Tacite, qu*il 
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6tait (e prifnoribu^^Xgyptioruni) un des homines les plus qiid* 
lifi^B de TEgypte^ parce qu'en efFet tin homtne charg6 pendant 
un demi-si^cle de radministrationy partielle d la v6rit6, mais tou- 
jours considerable^ des revenus des Empereirrs en £gypte, la 
plus riche de toutes les provinces, n'^tait pas un homme sans 
importance ; siirtout dans un siicle oil les afiranchis, comma 
sous Claude et N^ron, avaient 6t6 plus puissans que les Consuls. 
Enfin si I'on ne pent concilier. les deux id^es, c'est Tacite qu'il 
ftittt corriger, etlire, an lieu de " e primoribus/' *' e procuratori- 
bus* ^gyptiorum/' On ne doit pas douter^ en efFet, qu'il n'y en 
eiit'plusieurs dans une m&me province/ lorsque le besoin le f^- 
clamait. 

(8) La conformity d'objet de ce d^cret avec un autre publie 
par Burckhardt, dans son Voyage deSyrie, et ins6r6par M. Le- 
trohne dans TAppendice d des Recherches sur I'Histoire d^ 
TEgyptesous les Grecs et les Romains, me determined iV 
jouter ici^ icomme un nouveau commentaire au premier, dont il 
coniirmera le sens tel que je Taiinterpr^te : 

*/ouXiOf SotTOvpvlvog *ay))(r/oj^ MviTpoxiof^la rov Tpoip^oovog Xai^iiv, 
*EoLV ng eiri^YifJiYiiryi ^laloog (rTparteoTtig rj xoit i§»wt>j^ eTntrretT^VTs; 

xdl J^BmvoL e^ovTss ov hivourie avayxcKriy^von de^a^rSai reCig o'lxiai; 

TaxtTot, fMu Toi Ypsififji^oLTOL h frgo^riXco tyic 'MrjTgoxoofjLlas vfJt'Cov X^P'^ 
vpiSsTSf piffi Tig (0$ uyvotjO'oig ofjroXoy7i(rrirai, 

Traduction. 

'^ Junins Saturninus aux habitans dePhaena, capitale du pays 
de Trachon, salut. 

'' Si quelque niilitaire ou employ^ civil traversant votre terri- 
toire se iivrait d des actes de .violence, aussitdt que vous me 
I'aurez 6crit, je vous ferai rendre justice ; car bien loin de devoir 
des contributions aux troupps de passage, vous ne pouvez rodme 
£tFe contraints d leur donner le logement, puisque voos avez 
une caserne pour les recevoir. 

'^ Placez dans un lieu apparent de votre capitate ce rescrit 
que je vous adresse, afin que personne ne puisse s'excuser sous 
pr^texte de Tavoir iguor6." 



eAi. 
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*tOTAIOC CATOTPmog^ qui adresse aux habitans du bourg 
de Phsena dans la Trachonitide, le d^cret conservateur de leurs 
priviligesi m'a paru m^riter quelques rechercbes sous le rap- 
port historique^ afin de determiner T^poque du d^cret^ le per- 
sonnage qui I'a rendu^ et le peuple auquel il s'adresse. 

J^ai d'abord suspect^ le noni de'Io6\io$, que ^illustration du 
Dictateur a rendu si coinmun qu'il vient d*abord d la pens^e, 
et qu'oQ a cru le lire d^s que quelques lettres semblaient I'indi- 
quer; quoiqu'en eifet dans les provinces nouvellement con- 
quises/ telles que la Gaule^ oii il se represente souvent, on puisse 
expliquer cet usage par le defaut de noins einprunt6s du Latin 
de ses premiers habitans. On ne croira pas que les magistrats 
Romains aient abdiqu6 leurs noms anciens et transmis h6r6di- 
tairement, pour usurper celui du chef des Empereurs, tel que 
I'aurait fait ici Saturninus, Gouverneur d'une province Romaine. 
La premiere correction qui me soit venue en pens6e a ete de 
lire 'lovnos : elle n'exige que la supposition d'une ligne perpen- 
diculaire ajout6e aii \ et d'appui sur Texistence d'un Junius 
Saturninus, nbmm6 par Su6tone dans la Vie d'Augiiste^ § 27 : 
''Junius Saturninus hoc tradit amplius/' C'est done uti histo- 
rien dont Suetone invoque le t6moignage ; mais cette correc- 
tion n'6tant fondee sur aucun fait historique, j*ai cru utile de re- 
courir d des autorit^s plus graves. Un Saturninus^ gouverneur 
de Syrie, d'oii relcvait la Trachouitide, est nomme par I'histo- 
rien Joseph dans ses Antiquites JudaVques^ d plusieurs reprises. 
Faisons 1^ connattre^ d'apres la traduction d'Amaud d'Ahdilly, 
liv. 16. chap. IS. 11 s'agit pr6cisement de la Trachouitide. 
(Havercamp; liv. l6. c. 9.) ** Herode-le-Grand, dans la vue de 
purger le pays des voleurs qui s'y r6fugiaient^ entra dans la Tra- 
chonite et tua tous ceux de ces voleurs qu'il put rencontrer. Les 
autres en furent si irrit^s qu'il n'est point de perils qu'ils ne , 
ni6prisa8sent pour entrer dans ses 6tats et les ravager. He- 
rode s'adressa d Saturninus et Volumnius^ ^tablis par Auguste 
gouverneur dans ces provinces/ pour les prier de les chdtier." 
(Havercamp, ibidem, chap. 14.) "Alors H6rode, du consente- 
ment de Saturninus et Voluranius, poursuivant ses adversaires, 
entra avec une arm6e dans I'Arable." 

(Haverc. I. 1 1, chap. 17.) " Herode ayant fait amener ses fils 
devant Tasserobl^e d Berite (Alexandre et Aristobule, qu'il avait 
eus de Marianne) pour ieur pernietlre de de justifier, elle lui 



' Saturninus ^toit Proconsul de Syrie, et Vohimnius seulement Procu- 
reur de i'Empereur. V. Norisii Ceuoiaphia Pisana, p. 206. 



^S^ Premiere Inscriptim 4^ Voyage. 

<on6riBii le pouvoir qu*AttgU9te liii avait donnf de dUposer^Vux 
conime il le voudrait. Saturniiii qui avail iik Copsul et qui avail 
occup6 des emplois fort honorables^ opioa le premier avec beau*- 
roup de raod6ration» 8cc. JLes trois tils de SaturninuS| qui lui 
servaient de lieutenan9> opiu^rent comoie lui." 

(Haverc. 1. 17. c. £•) *^ Hi^rode, pour 6tablir i^ne enti^re 
8uret6 dans la Trachonite, fortifia un village qui 6tait.au milieu 
jdu pays, (probablement Pbaena) ; le rendit aussi grand qu'uoe 
villei et y mit une garnison. Ayant appria qu'un Juif, noaiin^ 
2^mari8, venu de Babylone avec 500 cavaliers, s'^tait ^tabli^ par 
la permission de Saturnin, gouverneur de Syrie, dans un ch&teau 
nomm6 Valathe, proche d'Antioche, il le fit veqir, &c. 

(Haverc. 1. S. c. 4.) '' H6rode envoya k Saturnin,.c|iule5fit 
conduire k Rome pour faire leur proems, deux Arabes qui ^taienl 
vehus pris de lui pour le faire assassiner/' 

(Haverc. 1. 5. c.7-) ^' Aotipater arrive si Jerusalem en m&me 
terns que, Quintitius Varus, qui avait succ6d6 k Satumin dans le 
gouvemement de Syrie/* 

De cette suite de passages il r^sulte incontestablem^it que 
Satuminus fut gouverneur de Syrie avant Quintiliua Varus, qui 
Jut pr6c^deQ]ment Consul. Son consulat et son gouvememeiit 
de Syrie sont encore mentionn^s par d'autres auteure. Cep 
m&mes 6crivains nous font connaitre son nom, qui n'est ni Ji^ 
]iu8 ni Junius, mats bien Sentius* Velleius Paterculus librp 2^ 
c. 77* '' Quse res (Pompeii junioris inducia?) et alios clarissi,- 
mos viros et Neroneni Claudium, et M. Silanupi, Sentiumque 
Satuminum • • • restituit reipublicae." Ibidem, C..92. '^Praeclarum 
ezcelleptis viri factum C. Sentii Satumini, circa ea tempom con;- 
sulis, ne fraudetur menioria. Aberat in ordinandis Aaias Orien- 
tisque rebus Qm»9LT, circumferens terrarum orbi prsesentia sup 
pacis suas bona. Turn Sentius forte et solus, et absente C«sare» 
.eos, cum ^lia, prisca severitate summaque constantia, vetere 
consulum moreac severitate gessisset, protraxisset publicanonim 
fraudes, punisset avaritiam, regessisset in a^rarium pecunias pub- 
Jicas, tum in comitiis liabendis prsecipuum egit consulem." 

Le mftme, c. 105. ** Cum omnem partem asperrimi et pericit- 
losissimi belli Cssar vindicaret ; in iis, quae minoris erant discr^- 
minis, Sentium Saturninum, qui turn legatus patris ejus in Ger- 
mania'fuerat,pr|efecisset; virum multipliceminvirtutibu8,gni^* 
vum^ agilem, providum, militariumqi|e officiorum patientem ac 
peritum pariter ; sed eundem, ubi negotia fecissent tocum otio, 
liberaliter lauteque eo abutenteni ; ita tamen, ut enm splendr- 
dum ac hilarem potius, quam luxuriosum aut desidem diceres. 
De cujus viri claro celebrique coosulatu .prasdiximus/' 
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ll en est encore question aux chapitres 109 et ilO. 

Le consulat de Seiitius Satuniinus est niarqti6 dans les fastes 
Gonsulairesd Tan de Rome 734 ou 735. 

Quant aux fonctions de gouverneur de Sjrie/ Tertullien en 
parle dans son trait6 contre Marcion^ liv. 4. c. 19* et lui attri- 
bue le recfensement de population.ordonn6 par Auguste, et qui 
fut cause du d^placement de Joseph et de Marie de Nasareth 
pour se rendre k Betbleem, oh naquit N. S. : en t;ela il diffi^re de 
St. Luc, quiy au ch. 2. de son Evangile, Fattribue d Cyrinus, 
c'est-^-dire> P. SulpiciusQuirinus. Tertullien fait ainsi remon- 
ter d cinq ans avant la naissance de N. S. T^poque de ce re-* 
censement, puisqu'il paratt constant que c'est en 747 que 
Quintilius Varus reinplaga dans le gouvemement de Syrie Sen- 
ttU8 SaturninuSy et qiie N. S. ne naquit que Tan 752 de Rome ; 
mais cette differetice chronologique pent s'expliquer par la 
dur6e de Top^ration ; d'ailleurs les diversit6s de ce genre sont 
communes en chronologic, et ce n'est pas ici le lieu d'en traiter; 
II suffit de reconnattre comme incontestable le gouvemement 
de Syrie confi6 k C. Sentius Saturninus, de 740 environ i 747 
d6 Rome, et que pendant ce terns les habitans de la Trachoni- 
tide Toccup^rent, conjointement avec H6rode, pour r6tablir 
Tordre parmi eux ; ce qui vraisemblablement donna lieu d Tor- 
donnance que je lui attribue en changeant le nom de Julius en 
Sentius. Peut-^tre ce changenient doit-il s'6tendre jusqu'au 
texte de Su6tone par la r6forme de Junius qu'on y lit jusqu'^ pre- 
sent. N6anmoins il serait pen foiid6 pour ce dernier, puisque rien 
ne prouve ridentit6 des deux Saturninus, qui au contraire me sem- 
ble ^vidente entre celui qui est nomm6, par les historiens, 
comma gouverneur de Syrie et I'auteur du decret qui nous 
ocGupe. 

' ilfijrpoxeoftift Tof7 Tpi^oovos. L'emploi de ]tt)]rpoxa>|x/a dans cette 
inscription fixe, d ce qu'il me semble, la mani^re dont on doit 
supplier une abbreviation dans une m6daille que cite Tollius in 
Epistoli^ Itinerariis, Amsterd. in 4^ 1700. epistolas Sdse initio. 
On y lit ANTIOXEHN. MHTPOK. C'est une niedaille de Hos- 
tilianus. M/irpoKoXmlaj que propose Henn'mius dansses observa- 
tions, n'est point un mot Grec. 

J^eurtai rou$ oIkIms, remplace dans la legon de M. Letronne 
par ii^ao'dM irap' oUloLg, doit Stre conserve d'apr^s I'autori 6 de 
Demosth^ne irtpi notpawpsa-fiila^, % 425. 

^iXimroy 0aujx«(ou(ri, xoii ;^a\aotiy loTfleo-i, koA to rsXet/raiov, av 
tU I7sXoiroyyi}0'oy ip, Sep^sirdai roiig WXeo'iv elo-iv e4fi)^i(rju.lyoi. 
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^ BELZONrS EGYPTIAN TOMB; 

Proving that it ti?as a Serapeunit dedicated to the funeral 
mysteries of Serapis by Sesostris the Greati 



It is a mortifying reflection, that the magnificent excavation dis- 
entombed from the silence of thirty centuries by the skill of the l&te 
unfortunate Belzoni, should have attracted so little of profitable 
|)ublic notice, while exhibitions of transitory interest have drawn 
crowds to their survey. The artist, the antiquary, the scholar, the 
philosopher, and the historian, cannot, without impugtaing their 
title to the dignified appellations they assume, neglect the earliest 
monuments of the sciences and arts ; records which appear to 
connect the first and the last races of mankind ; which eluoidateUie 
theology and history of the earliest ages« 

It has been the fashion to consider this excavation a tomb : 
our opinion is that it was a serapeum or cavern temple, devoted 
to the funeral mysteries of Apis; and sepulcral only in a secon- 
dary point of view ; for in such structures, the founder and, some- 
times, his family were occasionally allowed to \>e intombed. In 
this point of view, it may be considered as much a palace as a 
tomb, such as vt^as th&t of Osymandes, which in several pairticu- 
lars, especially in the consecutive arrangement ai\d appropriation of 
the chambers,' it resembles. As this id a view of the subject as 
important as it is novel, I shall not waste time by a prefatory de- 
tail of the various chambers it contains ; but bear (he reader at 
once in medias res. 

It is certain that there were rocks in various parts of the woiid 
hewn into winding passages and chambers, for the celebration of 
religious rites and mysterious trials of a funereal nature, connect- 
ed apparently with the primitive religion of mankind ; and that 
they exist to this day in Persia, in India, in 'Greece, in Syria, in 
Ethiopia, and in Italy. These excavations were generally charac- 
terised like this, by a sloping descent, a pit or well, a double en- 
trance, one concealed ; and a sacred cofier or cymba. These 
characteristics were necessary to the celebration of the secret 
rites, according to the extant records whicli describe them. We 
have indeed, a scriptural description of a serapeum (if I* may so 
term it) of Adonis, the Lord Osiris of Syria, tvhich strikingly corfo- 
borates the truth of the view above taken. (See Ezekiel, Chap. 8.) 

In the passage above referred to, the number of "-firCTiQr- 

jfive men" is remarkable. It was the amount of the cycle of 

years at the end of which th€ priests entered the serapeum. 



Diodorus Siculus. 
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i9t ilie purpose of secretly drowning and entombing Apis. For 
ik^ fact of the periodical performance of this rite, and of the 
place wherein it was performedi we have good authority, — that of 
Pausanias. He informs us, that '' that there were secret caverns 
in which Apis was embalmed — which no stranger ever 

APPROACHED — WHICH THE PRIESTS THEMSELVES NEVER EN- 
TERED BUT ON THAT OCCASION, AND WHICH BELONGED TO AN 

ANCIENT TEMPLE OF Serapis." Can it be doubted after this, that > 
the splendid room, called the saloon, was devoted to the rites of 

Apis, WHEN THE REMNANT OF AN EMBALMED APIS WaS PCtually 

found there; and when the bull Apis, is almost the only, cer- 
tainly, the ONLT PROMINENT FIGURE represented there? 

The mysteries of Apis were diffused over the greatest part of 
the ancient world, in which the image of a minotaur or man bull, 
fippears to have been an emblem of the primitive state of man — 
perhaps his antediluvian condition, when the year began with 
Taurus. The relics of this superstition are still preserved in India 
and Japan ; the rites connected with it were of a subterranean, 
sepulcral, and, most probably, sanguinary character. The word 
Serapig means the the iamb of ApiSy or rather the Sun, (of which 
ihe zodiacal bull was one emblem) in in/ens. 

The galleries, the chambers, the stair cases are all well calculated 
for the performance of the initiatory rite.. The well is not less 
admirably calculated for the severest trials of the initiate, one of 
which consisted of an ascent by a *' sidereal ladder" * of seven 
steps; another being suspended over a pit by cords or con- 
cealed machinery. Again, the descent of 300 feet, beneath the 
aarcophagus, and terminating, as Belzoni intimates, in a secret 
I&NTRAJ7CE known oifly to 7iie priests beyond the Libyan hills, 
was evidently intended for a priestly juggle. Even the bats, which 
Homer describes aS the frequenters of the ^ oracular cells,'* ^ were 
to be found here ; nor could a descent to Hades— /aet7t« descensus 
Avemi — ^be better symbolised than by that dark, sloping, and 
dreary passage, communicating probably with '* the pit,' (synony- 
mous with Hell among Egyptians as well as Jews) on one side, and 
the subterranean Necropolis of Thebes, or hanging gardens (the 
earliest Elysium,) of the Libyan hills, on the other. The splendid 
saloon, its six-pillared vestibuley and bold proscenium expanding 
like a theatre, were equally well calculated for the dramatic page- 
anta and sublime delusions exhibited in that portion of the structure 
devoted to the mysteries, which was called the theatre. The lateral 
and ulterior chambers were equally well calculated for the retiring 
rooms of the actors ; and the magnificent alabaster sarcophagus 
for the concluding and crowning rite. 
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A detail of the pictures and symbols in this extraordinary exca*^ 
yation will, we feel assured, corroborate the view we have taken. 
And €rst, the fact of the excavation being dedicated to Serapis, 
is proved by the repeated representations of that deity throughout 
the in tire structure. In processions and assemblages of deities 
he is the central or terminating object. On many occasions, he is 
depicted as a column with a human head. The eyes of the 
head of the colunin are depicted in a certain mystical fashion, 
having a scroll and a perpendicular line attached to it. An 
eye is frequently seen represented so in the midst of a circle 
among the hieroglyphics. As 'weeping and lamenting for 
the dead/ was one of the rites common to all the funereal myste- 
ries, it is not improbable that it means, as Dr. Young has stated, 
an e^e weeping ; though we should rather have expected to have 
found weeping expressed, as in the modem Chinese hieroglyphic, 
by an e^e and the symbol of water. 

The serapean column, so distinguished, Dr. Young has called 
STAB-iLiTY : but wheu or where was such a deity heard of in 
Egypt? That S6rapis in his capacity of guardian and measurer of 
the Nile, was portrayed as a column, there can be no doubt* But 
in fact no collateral evidence is wanting to identify his image 
wherever it appears throughout the tomb. 

In the hall of four pillars, immediately after the well, he is re- 
presented seated with his usual green mask, implying death, and 
in the white dress used in the funereal rites of initiation. « His feet 
are swathed also, which was one of those rites, and it is, moreover, 
a known mark of Harpocrates and Serapis, both signifying the 
Sol inferus, or sun in the winter months. He also grasps his pe- 
culiar symbols of final judgment of the dead as Pluto or Lord of 
the lower hemisphere — the pastoral crook implying to gather ; and 
the flail to separate. From his tricipital capacity, it is known that 
the combined functions of the three infernal judges is derived. In 
one part of the excavation, he is depicted as a human-headed 
column, supported and placed on its pedestal by the hero-founder 
o£ the serapeum ; in others, he appears standing with swathed 
feet, and furnished with wings; again, as a pillar with a human 
head crowned with four capitals, and still grasping the flail and 
crook ; in another instance, as standing beside a Nilometer, and 
holding in his hand a plummet of judgment ; equivalent to the 
scales, which he holds on some of the early Zodiacs. He was, we 
know from various medals, represented as a vase with three heads 
of animals ; numerous instances of the funereal cynocephalic 
vases occur in the excavation. Hollow vases of the kind were 
found in the room of couches, the most conpsicuous decoration of 
which is the figure of Serapis on a column. His attending priests, 
in the Eleusinian rites, as Pluto, as well as in the Egyptian rites as 
Seiapis, bore the marks of four animals devoted to him ; the first 
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was a lion.; the second, a hawk ; the third, a dog ; and the foiirth^ 
a man. These figures agree with the Jewish Cherubim ; they 
constituted the original Cerberus, another emblem dedicated to 
Pluto or Serapis ; for Cerberus was supposed to '' guard the way" 
of the Elysian fields, and was placed at the gate of Pluto's pagan 
Eden at Molossus, as the way of Paradise was guarded by the 
« fiery sword" of the Jewish Cherubim. 

Having thus shown to whom this magnificent excavation was 
dedicated, it appears an appropriately consecutive inquiry, to de- 
mpnstrate by whom it was so dedicated. And here one circum- 
stance is very obvious: viz. the picture of the hero or royal 
founder of the serapeum appears as often in all parts of the sera- 
peum as the deity to whom it was devoted, and always in the 
same relative position towards each other ; — the hero as support- 
ing, the deity as supported ; the hero as introduced, the deity as 
receiving ; the hero as initiated and apotheosised, the deity as 
consummating the initiation and apotheosis. 

As regularly as he appears, two heraldic shields appear above 
his head, containing, on the principles of modern heraldry, the pa- 
ternal designation on the right, and the pictural name of the 
founder on the left. The latter has baffled all the expounders, in- 
cluding the indefatigable Champollion ; for the original interpre- 
tation of Psammis has been given up. For our parts, we do not 
hesitate to state our full conviction that the hero king, who founded 
and dedicated the serapeum, and was probably entombed within 
its sacred precincts, was Sesostris the Great, called Ramesses 
Sethon in the Chronicles. The paternal shield consists of the 
same characters as Mr. Salt has lately assigned to the name of 
Amcnophis or Memnon. Now Sethon Ramesses was the son or 
grandson of Memnon, and stands next in succession to him in the 
Chronicles. The inference is singularly confirmed by the relative 
position of the same Phonetic names on Mr. Banks' Table of Aby- 
dos. It is true that the Phonetic characters composing the name — 
viz. an orb, a battlement , and the seated figure of Ptha will* not 
produce,the name of Sethon, unless the figures belong to an ear- 
lier class of letters having Chaldean or other sounds, as may be 
not unjustly suspected ; but they compose his name» Rama or 
Ramesses, the article Phi, they indicated by Ptha, being in other 
instances expletively introduced ; and if the seated figure be Isis, 
as we suspect, instead of Ptha, which is Mr. Salt's exposition, no- 
thing is in fact wanting. 

We need not say, considering this view of the subject, with 
what propriety the procession of captive Ethiopians, Persians, and 
Syrians, or probably Jews, was introduced as an embellishment of 
an excavation, recording his exploits and apotheosis. 

To enter into a systematic explanation of the series of symbols 
employed in this magnificent work, would fill a volume ; indeed 
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several of tbe detachedftymbols (among which tre may insflance the 
eagle OTer the head of the apotheosized hero, and on the ceiling 
of the entrance) woaM furnish materials for a separate treatise. 
AU that is requisite, is succinctly to advert to such of the symbois, 
as complete the proof necessary for the establishment of the theory 
advocated in thia paper. Any further disquisition would exceed 
our limits. 

On both walls of the corridor 37 feet in lengdi, leading to the 
pit, are painted the funereal processions of which the lower mys- 
teries were composed, and the boat of Charon or Baris,. whick 
conveyed the. dead over the Egyptian Styx. These are accompa- 
nied by other funereal processions, in which the sarcophagus is 
represented in the act of being taken into the cavern. The corri- 
dor conducts to the gulf, where probably some triiJ of fire and 
water awaited the initiate, and round which the assembled gods 
of Egypt are depicted, as if to sit in judgment npon him, and to 
receive or reject him. It is remarkable that tkne binck rflmr, 
which Ulysses sacrificed at the mouth of a similar pit, are por- 
trayed at its entry. The black dogs of death are twice represented 
seated on ihe steps of the stair cases, in the line of the initiated 
hero's advance. In one instance they are changed for two ser* 
pents. As the hero-king approaches the consummation of the 
mystic rite, he is received by Isis, and clothed, as was the case at 
Eleusis, in a new garment : and he is subsequently introduced to 
a sitting figure of Serapis, (as king of the mysteries, swathed and 
elodied in the white garment of initiation,) by Osiris^ and Butis. 
In the HmU of BamHeSj he is represented as wedded to Nepthe, 
the celestial Venus, and he is finally depicted as crowned and en- 
throned, with an eagle, the emblem of an apotheosis, over his head,, 
and a golden sceptre in his hand. Symbols employed in the mys- 
teries appear on all sides of the walk, firom the entrance gate to 
the magnificent theatre, in which the triumph of the mysta waa 
probably announced, and celebrated by the loud acclaim of the 
assembled hterocracy of Thebes : — priestesses of Osiris Bacchus 
in leopard sldns with serpent wattds--f>riests bearing the convolved 
folds of the great serpent of eternity — the mt^ttiea vammui lacehi — 
the two pomegranates of good and evil — lustral spargefactions — 
the presentation of the thigh of Apis, as a symbol of the *' good 
lot,*' (it was so called) which the mysta was entitled to share — 
the figure of Demogorgon's head — the figure of the recumbent 
mysta drawn through a hole in the wall with his leet foremost, 
by means of several cords applied to various parts of his body — 
the repeated appearance of the four actors of the mystoies— 4he 
Thalassion or nuptial chamber, (called t>y Belzoni, the room of 
couches) which was a peculiar and well ascertained appendage of 
the rites of Apis and Adonis — ^the funereal conches and yases be- 
neath them — and finally, the mystic ark or coS^ iteelf» ooveredl 
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with representations of the upper and lower mysteries. To these 
evidences should be added, tne singular symbols seen on the first 
stair case of the excavation, leading to the mouth of tlie pit. The 
iatter in an extraordinary manner identify the descending passage, 
with the facilis descensus Avemi of Virgil's sixth Bneid. On each 
side of the stair case, are two parallel recessed, as if intended for 
** Cubilia,** and the walls within them are painted with the %ure8 
to which we refer. They are such as might naturally be expected 
in the vestibule of the palace of Hades, ^nd the initiate here per- 
haps was surrounded by similar fearful spectres to those which, 
among several Egypti^ symbols, such as harpies, gofgons, sirens, 
and chimeras, the Roman Poet hae introduced : 

Vestibulum ante ipsum, primisque in faueibus Orci 
iMctus et uhrices posuere cubilia Curse : 
Palkntes habitant Morbi^ tristisque Senectus, 
Et Metus, et malesuada Fames, et turpis Egestas, . 
Tenibiies visu fomme : Letumque, Laborque, 

Now among the figures depicted above the cubtUa^ most of 
those in Virgil's description may be recognised and identified — 
Latetusy weeping a fountain of tears from his head ; War, portrayed 
as a fountain of blood ; Senectus, leaning on a stafi*, remmds us of 
the Sphinx's riddle; a black dog symbolises the presentiment of 
YisW ox Anxiety. There is /fa«r, represented by a black human 
victim flying from the executioner ; Deaths portrayed by the same 
victim bound to a stake and decapitated; Atlas or Lkbor appears 
bearing a globe; and Letwm^ a Gorgon fyrm-^-terribilis visu 
forma, — ^is characterised as a tall human spectre, €lothe4iQ & black 
pall, and with the head of a beetle. 



In Nuptias MAXIMILIANI Principis Saxonite et 
LUjDO VICM Principis Lucae mense Nov. a . p. 
MDCCCxxv. Academia Lipsiensis. Auctore God. 
Hermanno. Lipsice. 



^cciPE verba boni prussaga no vis hymenaeis, 
Maximilians, diilce SaxoDum decus, 

Quas Pietas et Amor puro concorditer ore 
Hac auspicata luce rite nuncupant. 

Nam cui nobilium proles generosa parentum 
Dilecta fidi ducitur consors tori. 
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Huic blandum risit placido Spes proouba vulto, 

£t conjagalem Faustitas praefert facem. 
Est aliquid, proavis ab regibus esse creatum 

JuDgique fortes et bonos connubiis. 
Nam parflis parili generatur stirpe propago, 

£t pertinaci noscitur sanguis nota 
Antique faeroum de s^giiine derivatus^ 

Non vanus alt» sponsor indolis, neqne 
D^eperes magnis nutrit natabbus ^es, 

Sed spiral idem pectorum fenrens calor^ 
Factaque majorum iactis aequare nepotes 

DiscunI, avitas lemulantes glorias* 
Tale Tug fulget Tjrrheni ab littore ponti, 

Maximiliame^ sidns exortum toro. 
Qua priscos fama est Etruscorum Lucumones 

Lucae superba condidisse mcenia, 
Quam non Ticini Ugures, RomaeTe colonns, 

Non barbarorum vis Gotborum perdicfit^ 
Non Narses iterum Romano milite captam 

Delevit^ aut Mars Langobardorum ferns, 
Namque erat in fatis, at in illis arcibus dim 

Hispanicorum degeret regum genus, 
Unde propagaretur amabile germen amcenis 

Lo^inquum ad Albim Saxonum convallibos. 
Quare ubi post varios casus numerosaque beUn 

Lucae resurgens libero virtus pede 
Constitit, et saevi sine caeco robore ferrx 

Regni noTavit jura et imperi modnm, 
Multi ilia ante Italas urbs fertur nominis nibes, 

Invisa nulli, nee magis cuiquam invidens. 
Ipsa suis contenta opibus^ pietatis amicay 

Nutriz bonarum et abna mater artium. 
Ula ergo patria venienti fausta precamur 

SpoNSA, bonoqne Pringipi Sponso simul. 
Yivite felices, et, qui Vos fcedere junxit, 

Amoris exoptata ferte praemia. ' 

Yivite felicesy et divite Copia comu 

VssTRJB sequatur fida fortunae comes^ 
Qpo pcqpulus^quo Vestba DoMUS^celsiqne PnoPiHSViy 

Ipsumqne Regis gaudeat sanctum caput. 
Regis grandasvi, quo non aut jusdor umquam, 

Aut vixit aeque civibus cams suis. 
O utinam banc animam seros tueatur in amios 
adorantum annuens votis Deus, 
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Hanc animain, quie prssidium est columenqiie salusque 
Ex asvum in onme gloria ingens Saxonum. 



sae 



FAUSTAM NAVIGATIONEM 

R^is Augtistissimi et Potentissimi Fridbrici 
GuiLELMi III., quunif universo populo acclamantCf 
navi vaporibus acta Bonnam praterveheretur d. xiv. 
-Sept carmine celebrate simulgue rectoratus et ma- 
gistratus academici in Universitate Regia Borus- 
sica Rkenana annuam instaurationem a. d. xviii. 
Oct. MDcccxxv. H. XI. in Aula Vicaria Academka 
sokmniter peragendafn indicit Augustus Guilel- 
Mus A ScHL£G£L, Uiiiv. Rheu. H. T. Rector. 



V ERTICB turrigero labentibus imminet undis 

Rupes : a sasvo dicta dracone fuit. 
Hie moUi in ripa sont grata cubilia Rbeno, 

Antrai levi topho tectaque pumicibus. 
Hie juvat aestivos grandaevum ducere somnos, 

Dum mulcet eolles aura raeemiferos. 
At subito attonitus divum caput extulit antro, 

Prospiciensque altis infit arundinibus : 
Quis fragor insuetas aures ferit ? An mea regna 

Invasit saisi trux pelagi dominus i 
Intumuit fluetus pulsu strepituque rotarum^ 

Et longe spomant sequora vortieibus : 
Delphinas curru sen junxerit Amphitrite^ 

Dorso qui pando subsiliunt agiles ; 
Seu Neptunus equos immisais pellat habenis, 

Calcantes rorem pinnigeris pedibus^ 
Num vidi i an fallor ? Mon ludens bellua ponti, 

Non traxere istam quadrupedesve ratem. 
Nee malum erigit hsec, nee pandit carbasa veotia^ 

Mec ruit aequaii caerula remigio, 
Currit sponte sua, motoque volubilis orbe, 

Ceu fieta ingenio machina Daedaleo. 
Cemo at enim fumos, alte volitante favilla : 

Forte refudit aquas Mulciber igne suo. 
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Qttod genus. beroum eat^ qui td miracula purenl i 

Quod.taoiis Divikm nayigat auepiciis f 
Jam vultum agnosco propius, venerorque beniguum. 

Salve, Rex I Quaiito glorior hospitio ! . 
Nee ooD MagDanimum circumstetit aurea proles. 

Hsec navis regni spemque decusque vebit. 
Tu in^ruisti armis, ferrer oe Gallicus amnis ; 

Te volvam fluctus vindice Teutonicos. 
llle ego, Romanis oliiii qui claustra triumphis ' 

Objeci, heu ! ouper qualia passiis eram ! 
Liber ei oblitus, secura pace, laborum. 

Nunc Bacchi et Cererift munera tela colo. 
Ai vos, connubio junct^, mea^gaudia, Nymphae, 

Fratemique amues, hue, agite ! ite simul. 
Jam celebrate cboros^ umbracula texite fronde, 

Funibus et jiroram uectite pampineis, 
Principis et Geoio puros libate liquores, 

Implete et succis poeula nobiltbus. 
Vos, Augusta Cohors, ne spemite dona Lyaei, 

Queis septemgeminus Nilus et ipse caret. 
Cur Pactoli equidem invideam Phasisque fluentis i 

His quoque gurgitibus dives arena micat. 
Cunctis praB fluviis attolkim cormta Rbenus, 

Si tibi sat placui/Rsx, patriasque Patb&I 
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LATELY PUBLISHED. 

Tlie Delphin and Variorum Clerics, Np3. LXXX* to 
LXXXIV., containing Qumtus Curtuu, Dictys Cretmsis, tfc* 
Pompeius Festus and Suetonius, Pr. I/. Is. per No.— |.iarge 
paper, double. Present Subscription^ 983. 

As it may not be coDvenient tu new Subscribers to purchase ai once 
all the Nos. now published, Mr. V. will accommodate such by deliver- 
ing one or two back Nos. with e^ch new No. till the set is completed. 
— Stephens' Greek Thesaurus may be subseribed for on tbe^same 
terms. 

Stephem' Greek Thesaurus^ No. XXXVI. Tfae work is 
certainly comprised in 39 Nos. Tbe copies of some de- 
ceased Subscribers may still be had at 1/. 5s. Small, and 2/. 
12s. 6d, Large Paper; but the Prices will soon be raised to 
\L 7s. Small, and 2/. 155. Large. Subscribers always remain 
at the price at which they originaliy enter« Nos. L to XXXV. 
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contain abo^ lofiOO words dniUed by. StEPBfiKs. Total 
S u bscriber^, Large and Small puper, 1086. The copies printed 
are sjtrictly limited to the number of Subscribefs^. 

Purchasers of Copies that are not completie are requested to 
take up the deficient Nos. before the publication of thie .Ind^p, 
or 27s. will be charged for each No».U) suspen$e : X<arge papor^ 
double. 

» ■ ' 

SchreveUus' Greek Lexicon, translated ioto English. Jn thil 
edition the Latin significations^ &c. have been rendered into 
English, the quantities carefully marked^ aud about SOOQ new 
words added. It forms a valuable Greek and EngUsh Lexicon* 
1 vol. 8vo. l6s. 6d. bds. 

The present Edition of ScBREVELttJs' Lexicon, which has fbr so Ton^ 
a period facilitated the labors and promoted the knowlege of Greak stu- 
dents, comes recomroended to thenoticeof the juvenile reader ^y hav^sg 
the explanations in our own tongue. The plan of introducing into School 
Books plain Enghsh for bald Latin, in the interpretatiooa of; Greek 
words, has within these few years been sanctioned by many most re- 
spectable teachers of youth, and w6 trust that apian so fotinoed in com- 
mon sense, useful alike to the instructor and the pupil, will be univer- 
sally adopted. 

Great care has been taken to make the translation as correct as pos- 
aible, and though we profess not to claim the merit of universal accura- 
cy, vet we venture to hope that the mistakes, which we have committed, 
are but few and slight. We may add that the various errors in the ori- 
ginal, which have been multiplied in successive Editions, had become 
so numerous, that we cannot, after all our care, expect to have succeeded 
in detecting the whole ; but what have escaped us on the present occap- 
aion, may fall under our eye at a future time. 

Cards of Euclid ; containing the Enunciations and Figuret 
belonging to the Propositions in the first six and the eleventh 
Books of Euclid's Elenjents, usually read in the Universities^ 
Prepared for Students in Geometry at the Universities and 
Schools, by the Rev. J. Brassis, late Fellovv^ of Trin Coll.> 
Can.b. Pr. 5s. 6s. in a case. Third Edition. 

Select Satires of Juvenal, wiih explanatory notes. ISino. 
Pr. 5s. bds. 

Tironis Thesaurus; or, A New and Improved Classical 
Latin aid English Dictionary. By the Rev. J. W, Niblock, 
M. A. Master of Hitchin School, Herts. Pr« 6s. 

Origines ; or Remarks on the Origin of several Empires, 
States and Cities. By Sir W. Drumhond. 8 vols. 8vo. 

Horace^ M'ith English Notes. 65. Second Edition. 

Greek Grammar ; with Notes for the use of those who 
have made some Progress in the Language. By R. Valpy^ 
D.D. F.A.S. Tenth Edition. Pr. 6s. 6(f. bds. 
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Poenu, Odess Prahgues, and Epili^eSf spoken on public 
OGcaaions at Reading. School. Second Edition. Pr. 7$. 

Philofltratoriim Imagines et Callistrati Statua;. Testuns ad 
fidem Veterum librorum recensuit et Gommentarium adjecit 
Frid. Jacobs. Observationes archseologici pnesertim argu- 
nenti addidit Frid. Tb. Welcker. Lips. 1825. 8vo. 

AAKAIOS, SAn4^n, SIMIINUHS, STNESIOS, Lyiici 
Gneci, curante Jo. Fr. Boissonade. Par. 18£5. in 3^. 

ETPiniAHS, Euripides^ curante Jo. Fr. Boissonade, Tom. 
]. et n. 

Luciani Toxaris, Gnece. Prolegomenis instruxit, annotation 
nem et qusestiones adjecit C. G. Jacob. Halis. 1825. 8vo. 

M6moire sur les Tragiques Grecs, par M. Ouvaroff. St. 
P£tersb. 1825. 4to. 

Canienis of the Journal des Savons for July, 1825. 

1. Sai^lement k I'Histoire g6nerale des Hans, des Tares, et des Mo- 
gols par M. Joseph Seokowski ; [M. SiWestre do Saqy.l 

2. Joarnal of a Voyage in Asia Minor, &c. by W. M.Leake; [M. Le- 
tronne.] 

9. Tableaux bistoriques, extraits do TacitOy traduction noavelle, aveo le 

lexte en regard par M. Le Tellier; [M. Daunou.] 
4. Les Lusiades, oa les Portugais, poeme de Camoens^ en dix cbants, 

tradaction noavelleavec des Notes, par J. B. Milli6 ; [M. Raynouard.] 
6. Platonis Philebus. — Recensuit, prolegomenis et commentariis illas- 

travit, Godofredas Stalbuam ; [M. Cousin.] 

6. Histoire compar^e des syst^mes de philosoptiie, par M. Dcg6rando ; 
[M. Coasin.] 

7. Literary Notices. 

For August* 

1. Histoire naturelle de I'espece bumaine, par J. J. Yirey ; [Iff. Abel- 
R^musatJ 

2. Les Medailles Orientaies tant anciennes que modemes, du cabinet 
de Iff. W. Marsden ; TM. SiWestre de Sacy.J 

3. Trait6 616nientaire de Mineralogie, par F. S. Beudant ; [M. Cbe- 
vreul.] 

4. Fragmens de M 6nandre et de Philemon, &c. traddits par Iff. Raoul 
Rocbette; [M. Raynoaard.] 

5. Histoire et M6moires de rinstitut Royal de France, Academic des 
Inscriptions et Belles- Lettres, Tom. 7. [M. Daunou.] 

6. Literary Notices. 

September. 

1. Transactions of tbe Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ire- 
land ; [R^musat.] 

2. Memoire sur qaelques Papyrus ecrits en Arabe et r^cemment de- 
couYerts en Egypt ; [M. Silvcstre de Sacy.] 

Tbe lithographed plates which are to accompany this Mei|ioure will 
be inserted in a future number. 
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3* Anti^t ttoedited monuments of Greeian Art from collections m 
various countriest principally in Great Bntain, by James^MilllDipen ; 
\M. Raoul-Rochette.J 

4. Fragmens d'an Cancioneiro inedit qui se trouve dons la biblioth^que 
tin College Royal des nobles de Lisbonne ; [M. Raynbuard.] 

5. Traits ^lementaire de Min^ralogie, par F. S. Beudant ; [M. Cbe- 
vreul.] 

6. Literary Notices. 



NEW FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 

Biographie unvoerselle ancienne et tnodemef or an alphabe-' 
tical history of the public and private life of all men who have 
distinguished themselves by their writings, their actions, their 
talents, their virtues, or their crimes. A work entirely hew, 
edited by a society of men of learning and literature ; vol. 41 
and 42. (Sca-Sok) Paris, sold by L. G. Michaud, 2 vols, in 
8vo. 568 and 584 pages. 

De Originibus et Fatis Ecclesia Christian(B in India Orien- 
tali : SLWCtore Haquin Kohlenberg. Hafniae. 1824. in 8vo. 

Annates Islamismi, sive Tabulae synchronistico-chronolo- 
gicae khalifarum et regura Orientis et Occidentis, accedente his- 
toria Turcarum, Karamanorum, Selgiukidarum, &.c. E codici- 
bus manuscriptis Arab. Bib* Reg. Hanniensis composait, La*- 
tiiie veitit, edidit D. Janus Lassen Rasmussen. Haunise. 1823. 
in 4to. 

Mineralogy. Prodromo delta Mineralogia Fesuviana. An 
Introduction to the mineralogy of Mount Vesuvius, by T. Mon- 
ticelli, secretary to the Royal Academy of Sciences at Naples, 
and M. Cavelli, with 19 plates. Naples. 1825. 

Italy. 

They write from Italy, that M. Angelo Mai has recently dis- 
covered considerable fragments of Menander and Polybius, and 
a complete book of Diodoms Sicului, which treats particular- 
ly of the Pheniciani, 

Germany, 

Lelirbuch der kirchengeschickie. Course of. Ecclesiastical 
history, by Gieseler Darmstadt, in 8vo. This Ist vol. conducts 
the history to the reign of Septimus Severus, A.D. 193. 

Dictionnaire historique, or Classical Universal Biography, 
an entirely new work, by general Beauvais, and a society of 
learned men; the bibliographic part being revised by M. 
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fiafbi^n Ist deltirery, [A^-^Bog] in oeteiror, ld6' pn|riis;^ie# 
deliveries w81 contaiifr 1 17^ pages. The price of ea<ih k, on.fiiie 
paper, 5\. franca. 

Asiatic Miscellames^ w a selection of critical pieces and me- 
nfioirsi relative to the Sciences, Customs, History and Geogra- 
phy of Oriental nations, by M. Abel-Ri§musat, secretary to the 
Asiatic Society of Paris, &c., sold by JOondey-Dupr^. 1st vol. 
456 pages, in 8vo. The subjects collected in this 1st vol; treat of 
the preaching of Christianity in the East, particularly in Chttis^ 
of tlia tiivo religions of the Logos, and of Boudha. General gram- 
m^f and philosophy, of language ; oriental writings ; history of 
{ftdia.; of the iiiplomatic retationif entertained at various epochs 
^ the Asiatic princes among themselves, or wilh those of 
Cllirope, &Q» The £d voU will bp confined to paleographic, 
philosophic and litera^'y observa|ti.ons on tbe^ writings and lan- 
guage of the Chinese; the 3d and 4th. will, consist of extracts 
and fragments, relative to the literature^ geography, and biogra- 
phy of the Epst. In an article on the life and opinions of the 
Chinese philosopher Lao-tseu, inserted in this first volume, it 
would appear that Plato had borrowed his opinions from Xao- 
t9eu, who florished when Confucius was a child, and about two 
centuries before Socrates, wbo taught Plato: we have bnly 
room to say, this is a most- interesting paper, and the work 
bas engaged the particular attention of the learned eontribur6rs 
\o the Journal des Savans, who purpose giving a full and par- 
ticular account of this work in one of their next nuqibers. 

Polyglot Grammar f wherein the Hebrew, Chaldean, the 
Syriac, the Greek, Latin, English, French, Italian, Spanish, and 
German languages, are reduced to one general rule of syntax^ 
by Samuel Barnard, pages 312. in 8vo. New York. 1825. 
Wilder and Campbell. 

Chrestomathia Syriaca^ sive S. Ephraemi selects, cum notis 
criticis, philologicis, histor., et glossario locupletisimos ; k 
Hanh et Siefiert in Svo. Leipzig. 1825. Vogel. 

The object of this work is to ofier not only an assistance 
to academic instruction, biit also to those who possess sufficient 
grammatical knowledge to read and understand ihe Syriac writ- 
ings without the help of a master. Leipzic, pages 60S, Aug. 
1825. 

. M. Wolf of Copenhagen has translated into the Greenlandish 
language the book of Genesis^ and the psalms of David, at tbc 
expence of the Copenhagen Biblical Society. Isaiah, and the 
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four Evafigelists and the rest of the New Testawmf^tt ht^^^ alu^ 
b6en translated into that language. 

Expose de quelques-uns desprincipaux articles de la Theogonie 
des Brahmes ; Exposition of some of the principal doctrines ot 
the. 7'heogooy of the Bramins : containing a fuU description of 
the great sacrifice of the horse, denominated Assua-Meda ; of 
the origin and of the overflowing of the Ganges^ of the celebrated 
temple of Gaya, of the incarnations of Vichnou, &c., extraoted 
and translated from the best originals iivritten in the language. of 
that country, by the Abb6 Dubois, formerly missionary at My-^ 
sore. Paris. 1825. 8vo. 

The Library of the Seraglio. Some persons interested in 
oriental hterature, having read the article on this subject* pro- 
cured the following information, extracted from a letter written 
from Constantinople, by the ex-hospodar of Walachia, to hisson^ 
the prince Costantino Carazza. 

" Besides it has been generally believed, and with a considerable de* 
gpree of certainty, that the Saltan Mustapha here spoken of, had been 
poisoned previously to his reaching the Ottoman throne; but the dQse 
not being sufficiently strong to produce instant death,; was however, 
sufficiently powerful to affect essentially his animal economy. It is also 
well known, that Scarlat, that is to say, Carlo Carazza, enjoyed at that 
time the unqaalified favor of the Saltan, that be was the confidential 
iyhystcian of his highness, and during many years he devoted all his 
time to the cure of that prince. But the advanced age of Carlo Ca- 
raa^ not permitting him to give that constant and assiduous attention 
to his royal patient, which his disorder required, he obtained permis^ 
sion of the Sultan to place near him, in his stead, as far a's regarded bis 
medical fnnctions, bis son Giorgio, a youns^ man iiill of zeal, knowtege, 
and talent, who had lately retarned from Holland^ where be had gone 
through his studies in medicine. This young doctor continuing the 
treatment commenced by his fother, had the good fortune to restore 
tbe Sultan's health, who to reward so eminent a service appointed him 
chief interpreter of the Sublime-Porte, a high and distinguished. office, 
in the exercise of which he died, a| the moment when be was going to 
be advanced to the throne of Walachia. But the Grand-Seigneur, 
thinking that he had nut sufficiently rewarded the family of Carazza, 
granted to old Oarlo^ thM^ father of the deceased, tbe vacttiit plac& of 
grand interpreter, besides conferring on him tbe 'title of prince oi'Wuf 
lachia, excusing him, by reason of his great age, which exceeded that 
of a hundred, from fulfilling the duties attached to that dignity. The two 
Carazzas mentioned above, are in fact, one the grandfather, and the 
ether the father of prince Giovanni Carazza, ex-hospodar of Walachia. 

'* That Carlo and Giorgio Carazza had been desirous to avail them- 
selves of the Sultan's ill health, in order to obtain permission to pene-r 
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^ Vide Le Bulletin universel de M. de Ferussac. Mars. 1825. No. 235. 
aAso Classical Journal, No. 6S, p. 433. 
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frate into tbe libraiy of the Seraglio, is a story invented at pteasore, by 
some traveller^ according to custom ; but wbicb bas not an atom of 
truth to support it. No Christian that ever I heard ot^ has ever pene- 
trated into tois library ; and whatever authors more or less intitled to 
belief have said on this subject, ought to be consigned to the catalogue 
ol a thousand and one anecdotes, which are composed every day and 
eircniatedy respecting a country so little known to Europeans. 

^ WiUi regard to all matters relating to the interior of the Seraglio 
at Constantinople, those best acquainted with the subject, assert gene- 
rally, that its library consists but of some religious works in Greek, 
Latin, and Arabic, as well as of some ancient works on medicine writ- 
ten in Latin, and that it contains no classical works. This opinion has 
been founded on the remark, that the books given as presents by divers 
inltans at sundiy periods were all of one or the other of the two kinds 
liefore described. The Sultan Selim gave to the Patriarch of Jerusa- 
lem a bible and a psalter in Arabic. He presented similar presents, and 
always religions works to divers European ambassadors and ministers. 
Whilst we assert this, we must not forget to except General Sebasti- 
an!, who having obtained permission to make researches Jn the library of 
the Seraglio, received as a gift a Geography of Ptolemy in perfect 
preservation, containing a map drawn, and a manuscript of the Old and 
the New Testament on parchment, which, according to an inscription 
which it contains, is dated in the reign of the Emperor Marciano. 

''This is all lean say with truth, respecting the library of the Seraglio^ 
I repea^ that all the wonderful things related by credulous travellers on 
this subject, ought to be rejected. Credolous travellers ignorant of tbe 
local language, and sojourning but a few days in a country where all ia 
new to them, are reduced to the necessity of repeating every idle tale 
that is reported to them." 

« Tausend und eine Nacht. A Thousand and one Nights, Ara- 
bic text, after a manuscrfpt at Tunis, with tbe explanation of 
such words as are not in the dictionaries, published by Dr. 
Max, Habicht. Breslaw. 1824. 

Besides the Arabic text which is from a manuscript tolerably 
correct and complete, the author gives the various readings of an 
Arabic manuscript of this work at Berlin. 

Baths ofPompeiL There have been discovered by researches 
at Pompeii, baths remarkably elegant. They have found also en- 
tire halls with arched roofs variously ornamented, and a ba|h of 
white marble, that will contain 20 individuals : there have like- 
wise been found, in a chamber, two sofas of bronze and a large 
vase of the same metal ; and under ground has been discovered 
500 lamps. 

Antiquities of the town of Nyon in Svitzerland. It is well 
known, that the little town of Nyon, in the canton of Vaud, 
four leagues from Lausanne^ is very ancient, and that the Ro- 
mans there founded a colony, which they called Colonia eques^ 
tris. In and about this town have been discovered various 
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remains of ancient monumants ; which gives reason to suppose, 
that others will soon be discovered ; several inscriptions have 
been saved from destruction by sortie citizens of Geneva, who 
have bought them; so that since a museum has been esta-^ 
blished in the Pays de Vaud, the new discoveries are diligeodjr 
watched. This country contains treasures of antiquity very 
slightly buried, which are every day dug up by people igncMrant 
of their value. It is thus that Moudon (the Mindunum of the 
Romans) ; Avenche (the ancient Aventicum) ; Auhonne (th^ 
ancient Alpona) ; Villeneuve (the ancient Pennilorus) ; Aigh 
(the ancient Alca) ; and Orbe (the ancient Urba) : present nu- 
merous objects, calculated to throw much Kght on the ancient 
history of Helvetia, when under the Roman governhient. 

Der Heilige Johannes Chrysosiomus und die Kirche, beson- 
ders de$ Orients, in dessen Zeitalter. On St. John Cbrysostom 
and the Church, particularly that of the East, such as it was in 
his tim«, by A. Neander. 1 vol. 8vo. Berlin. 

This well written, judicious, and very interesting work con- 
tains a rich harvest of instruction : the first part treats^ of the 
education of St. Chrysostom until his entry into episcopal 
orders, the second of his life and actions, from that period until 
the enfl of his career. There are dispersed throughout the work 
numerous quotations from Libanius, St. Jerome, St. Augustin, 
and others; the reflections on the ancient church, compared 
with that of the present day, are profound and luminous, and 
they establish between the 4th and 19th century a remarkable 
similitude. Dr. Neander is also author of several celebrated 
works : his History of the Emperor Juliaq is a monument of 
knowlege and eruditipn. 

Tableau Genealogique des 73 Sects de rislam, par M- 
Hammer. 

We have hitherto but verv few documents pn the various sects 
and heresies of Islamism, and the best of those we possess are 
ine3(act, as well as incomplete. This subject is now fully disr 
cussed in a work recently published at Constantinople, entitled 
the Commentary of Djordjani on the Mewakif, i. e- the Meta- 
physics of Addad Edaine el Idji. 

An Account of a Persian dictionary nfulgframmar, published 
under the direction of the king of Oude, entitled Ferhinghi Re- 
faat. 7 vols, folio. 

Students and Orientalists will find in this work some omis^ 
sions indeed, but many useful elucidations, and the explanation 
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of many words and things which they would seek in vain else- 
where. 

A Latin translation of the Greek Chronicle of Eusebius ha9 
been discovered and presented to the Soci6t6 de Geographie at 
Paris. 

The principles of the Christian faith translated into Chinese^ 

Mohammedanische Liturgie; Muhamedan Liturgy; entitled 
Durable Satisfaction^ serving to explain the happiness of the 
faithful in regard to prayer. Constantinople, year of the Hejra, 
1239. (1823.) 4to. 278 pp. at the printing press of SkuUri, 
under the direction of El Hadge Ibrahim Saib. 

Sheik Ibrahim ben Muhamed, of AleppOj(who died in 1549)^ 
is the author of the above work^ which bears a high reputation 
among Mussulmen, and is called, Ghinijetolr^Mutemelli'Scher^ 
kat Minijetil-musselli It is the commentary on Minijetil-mus^ 
selli, by the celebrated Sheik Seed-eddin Ashghari, a work 
which treats on the duties of prayer. It is divided into four 
parts, and gives the names in Arabic of the various daily prayers; 
viz. the prayer at break of day, morning, at half past one, at 
four o'clock, at sun set, and at night. It gives full directions 
respecting the necessary ablutions with water or sand, of the 
various prostrations, genuflexions and sittings during prayer; 
prayers for Friday, for the dead, prayer of the consecration : an- 
other part of the work treats of the Mesdshid^ which the Per- 
sians call Meskit, the Spaniards Mesquita, the Germans Mos- 
ch6e, the French Mosquee, and the English Mosque. The work 
concludes with several controversies. 

An Account of some Papyrus, containing Arabic inscrip^ 
tions, recently discovered in Egypt. The celebrated Orientalist, 
the Baron Silvestre de Sacy, has read a memoir on these writings 
or inscriptions, to the Royal Academy of inscriptions and belles- 
lettres, in the month of June last, by which it appears, that he 
has decyphered and explained these writings, and has made, 
through them^ an important historical discovery, whereby it ap- 
pears incontrovertibly that the formation of the Arabic letters 
denominated Neskhi was used in Egypt, about three centuries 
previous to the period ascribed to them by the Arabian histori- 
ans, that is to say, in the 3Sd year of the Hejra and not about 
the year 330 of the Hejra ; the invention or intrpductioo of 
which letters had been ascribed to Ebn-Mokla, about the be- 
ginning of the fourth century of the Hejra; for the inscripdoos 
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brought to light by the learned Baron^ which are in the Neskhi 
character, bear date in the month Shouel in the SSdyear of the 

Hejra, ^^^ OW SU JljA' 

IN THE PRESS. 

There is now in the Press a new edition of Bishop Andrews's 
^'Preces Private? Quotidianae/' First published in \675, iu 
Greek and Latin. 

The Sixteenth and last Volume of the new edition of the 
'^ Theatre complet des Grecs/' by M. Raoul-Rochette^ is on 
the eve of publication. 

Disquisitions upon the Painted Greek Vases^ and their pro- 
bable connexion with the shows of the Eleusinian and other 
Mysteries, by James Christie, a Member of the Society of 
Dilettanti, will soon appear. 

The Fundamental words of the Greek Language, adapted to 
the Memory of the Student by means of Derivations and Deri- 
vatives, Striking Contexts, and other Associations. By F. 
Valpy, A.M. Trin. Coll. Camb. 8vo. Pr. lOs. 6d. 

Shortly will be published, Sephora^ a Hebrew Tale, descrip- 
tive of the country of Palestine, and of the Manners and Cus- 
toms of the ancient Israelites, in 2 vols, post 8vo. 

A Comparative View of Christianity, and all the other forms 
of Religion which have existed, particularly in regard to its 
moral tendency. By William Lawrence Brown, D.D., Principal 
of Marischall College, Aberdeen, Sec. &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Peter Steel, A.M. is preparing for publication, a Greek Vo- 
cabulary, with Exercises, intended for the use of the junior 
pupils. 

The Modern Greek Grammar of Julius David, formerly one 
of the Professors in the Greek College of Scio ; translated from 
the Original French, by the Rev. George Winnock, A.B. of 
Magdalen Hall, Oxford, Chaplain to the Forces in the Ionian 
Islands. 

Epigrammata e Purioribus Graecae Anthologiae Fontibus hau- 
sit; Annotationibus Jacobsii De Bosch et aliorum instruxit: 
suas subinde Notulas et Tabulam Scriptorum Chronologicam 
adjunxit Joannes Edwards, A.M. Svo. 

* Vide Jaitmtd da Savant, August, 1895. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Many Communications are unavoidably postponed. 



[ADVERTISEMENT.] 

LONGMAN, REES, ORME, BROWN, AND 

GREEN'S 

Catalogue of old books. 

Part I. for 18^. 

Oir February the Fu-Bt, will be published Part I. of a Cataliig;iie 
of Old Books for 1826, comprising various Collections reoeadSy 
purchased in Spain, Italy, France, Germany and Holland; obh- 
bining a variety of Books of extreme rarity, ntility and cunoaty; 
numerous gpecimens of early printing, among which are I,eTirww, 
Grammars, Bibles, Works with Copper and Wood Engravings tiiai 
have hitherto escaped the researches of Bibliographers, a few 
early Books printed on Vellum, some rich illuminated Missals, 
valuable historical Works in various languages, including many 
on Northern Literature; a good collection of learned Works and 
Classics, editiones principes, &c. &c. remarkable fine oajpieB of 
Casar a. Oarke^ the largest paper; MemensH Lmcou ArMc9- 
Pernco Turcarumy the largest paper, of which only two cc^ies 
were printed, the other being in Uie Imperial Library at Vienna; 
Vayagts Pittares^ues en Erance, Switzerland, htria et D&immiim, 
with the Engravings in three different states, viz., etchings, proofii 
before the letter, and prbts ; fine copies of works £rom the Aldine 
and Elzevir presses, and a fine collectioii of Works in the English 
language. 

Orders for the Catalogue will be received by Messrs. Longvan 
& Co. in London, and by Booksellers in every Town in die 
Country. 
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